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LETTER CCXXI. 

London, March 29tb, O, S. 1750. 

My dear Friend, 

You are now, I fiippofe, at Naples, in a new 
fcene of Virtu, examining all the curiofities of 
Herculdneum, watching ibe eruptions of Mount 
Vefuvius, and furveying the magnificent churches 
and public buildings by whicli Naples is diftin- 
guiihed. You have a Court there into the bargain, 
which, I hope, you frequent and attend to. 
Polite manners, a vcrfatility of mind, a complai- 
fance even to enemies, and the valtv fciolto^ with 
the penjieri Jiretti, are only to bci learned at 
Courts 5 and mull be well learned by whoever 
would either {bine or thrive in tiiera; Though 
tliey do not change the nature, they fniooth and 
loften the manners of mankind. Vigilance, dex*- 
terity, and flexibility, fupply the place of natural 
force ; and it is the ablefl mind, not thft Hrpngeft 
body, that prevails there. Monfieur and Madame 
Fogliani will, I am lure, fhow you all the polite- 
voL. ;ii. • \x^ 

43X24:7 
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nefs of Courts ; for I know no better brdd people 
than they are. Domeflicate yourfelf there while 
you day at Naples, and lay afide the Englifh 
coldnefs and formality. You have alfo a letter 
to Comte Mahony, whofe houfe I hope you fre- 
quent, as it is the refort of the befl company. His 
lifter, Madame Eulkeley, is now here, and, had 
I known of your going fo foon to Naples, I would 
have got you, ex abundanti, a letter from her to 
her brother. The converfation of the moderns in 
the evening is full as neceflary for you, as that of 
the antients in the morning. 

You would do well, while you are at Naples, 
to read fome very (hort hiftory of that kingdom. 
It has had great variety of matters, and has occa- 
lioned many warsj the generaLhiflory of which 
will enable you to afk many proper qucftions, 
and to receive ufeful informations in return. In- 
quire into the manner and form of that govern- 
ment 5 for conftitution it has none, being an ab- 
folute one J but the moft abfolute governments 
have certain cuOoms and! forms, which are more 
or Icfs oblerved by their refpe6live tyrants. In 
China it is the faftiion for the £mperors, absolute 
as tliey are, to govern with juftice and equity ; 
as in the other Oriental monarchies it is the cui^ 
torn to govern by violence and cruelty. The 
King of France, as abfolute, in fa6t, as any of 
them, is by cuftom only more gentle; for I 
know of* no conftitutional bar to his will. Eng- 
land is now the only monarchy in the world that 
•an properly be faid to have a conftitution -, for 
(be people*8 rights and liberties are lecured by 

" laws. 
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iavi's. 1 cannot reckon Sweden ,and Poland to be 
.monarchies, thole two Kings having Jittle more 
cto fay than the Doge at Venice. I do not pre- 
fume to fay any thing of the conftitution of the 
Empire to you, who are juri/perUoruin Germani- 
corum facile princeps. 

When you write to me, which, by tlie way, 
you do pretty feldom, tell me rather whom you 
fee, than what you fee. Inform me of your 
evening tranfa&ioos and acquaintances ; where,* 
and how, you pals your evenings ; what Englifh 
people you meet with, and a hint of their charac- 
ters 5 what people of learning you have made ac- 
quaintance with : and, if you will truft me with 
fo inaportant an atFair, what lelle pajjion inflames 
you. 1 intcreft myfelf moft in what perfonally 
concerns you moftj and this is a very critical 
year in your life. To talk like a virtuofo, your 
canvas is, I think, a good one, and Raphael 
Harte has drawn the outlines admirably j noticing 
is now wanting bi^t the colouring of Titian, and 
the graces, the viorhidczxa of Guido^ but that is 
a great deal. You mnft get them foon, or you 
will never §ct them at all. Per la lingua Italians 
Jono Jiavro cK ella ne adcjfo profegbre, a fegno 
l/tle ill io non ardifca dirle altra ciifn in quella 
iviguajc non, Ad^lio. 
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LETTER CCXXII. 

London, April 26, O. S. 1750. 
• My DEAR Friend, 

As your journey to Paris approaches, and as 
that period will, one way or otlrer, be of intinite 
^bnlcqiience to you, my letters will hencefor- 
wards be principally' calculated for that meridian. 
Y(»u \Vill be" left there to your own difcretion", 
Fnileadof Mr. Harte's 5 and yod will allow me, 
I am fure, to diftruil a little the difcretion of 
eighteen. You will find in the Academy a num- 
ber of young fellows much lefs difcreet than 
yourfelf. Thefe will all be your acquaintances ; 
but look about you firfl and inquire into their re- 
fpedtive chara6ters, before you form any connec- 
tions among them ; and, ccoteris paribus, lingle 
out thofe of the moft conliderable rank and fa- 
mily. Shew them a diftinguifhing attention 5 by 
which niec'.ns you will get into their relpedive 
houles,A'md keep the beil company. All iliofe 
French young fellows are exceflively itourdis : ,ht 
upon your guard againll fcrapes and quarrels ; 
have no plcafaniries with them, nojcux cle 7nains, 
lio coups de ch a mirier e^ which frequently bring 
on quarrels. Be as lively as tliey, if you pleafe, 
but at the fame time be a Utile wifer than they. 
As to letters, you will iind molt of them ignorant^ 
do not reproach tliem with that ignorance, nor 
make tiiem feel your fupeiiority. It is not their 
fault ; they are ali bred u]> for the army : but, 
on the other ban J, do not allow their ignorance 
and idlcnefs to break in upon ihofe morning hours 

whlcli 
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-^'hich you may be able to allot to your fcrioin» 
Itudies. ^o breakfaltings with them, which 
confuoie a great deal of time 5 but tell tlieni (not 
inagifterially and lententioully) tliat you will read 
two or three hours in the morning, and that for 
the reft of the day you are very much at their 
fervice. Though, by the way, I hope you will 
keep wifer company in the evenings. 

I muft infift upon your' never going to what 19 
called the Englilh coffee-houfe at Paris, which iy 
the refort of all the fcnib Englifti, and alfo of 
tlie fugitive and attainted Scotch and Iridi : party 
quarrels^ and drunken fquabbles, are very fre- 
quent there > and I do not know a more degra- 
ding place in all Paris. Cofifee-houfes and taverns 
are by no means creditable at Paris. Be cautioufl/ 
upon your guard againft the infinite number of 
finG-drelfed and fine-fpokcn chevaliers (Tind/iftrte 
and aventuriers, which fwarm at Paris j and keep 
every body civilly at arm's length, of whofe real 
character or rank you are not previoufly informed. 
Monfieiu: le Comte or Monfieur le Chevalier in a 
handfome laced coat, et trh Hen misy accofts you, 
at the play, or fome other public place 5 he con- 
ceives at firft fight an infinite regard for you, he 
fees that you are a ftranger of the firll diftindion, 
he offers you his fervices, and wiilxes nothing 
more, ardently than to contribute, as far as may 
be in his little power, to procure yowJes agremens 
de Paris, He is acquainted with fome ladies of 
condition, (jui pnftrent uric petite fm:i!tt a great I e, 
et des petils Jhupers aim all cs dhonnetes gens, an 
tumulte et a la diffipation de Paris ; and he will 
widi the greateft pleafure imaginable have the 
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honour of introducing you to thefe ladies of 
•juality. Well, if you were to accept of this kind 
otFer, and go with- him, you would find au troi'^ 
Jieme a handfome and painted p— <l ftmmpet, in 
a tarnifhed filver or gold fecond-hand robe ; play- 
ing a {ham party at cards for livres, with three 
or four {harpers well dre{red enough, and digni- 
fied by the title of Marquis, Comte, and Che- 
valier. The lady receives you in the mod polite 
and gracious manner, and with all thofe compU- 
merits de routine which every French woman has 
equally. Though ihe loves retirement and {huns 
h grand monde, yet {he confefTes herfclf obliged 
to the Marquis for having procured her To inefti- 
mable, fo accompli(hed an acquaintance as your- 
felf ; hot her concern is how to amufe you, for 
fhe never faffers play at her houfe for above a 
livre ; if you can amufe yourfelf with that low 
play till fupper, a la lonne heure. Accordingly 
you fit down to that little play, at \yhich the good 
company takes care that you (hould win fifteen 
or fixteen livres, which gives them an opportunity 
of celebrating both your good luck and your good 
play. Suppor comes up, and a good one it is, 
upon the ttrcngth of yocrr. being to pay for it. La 
Mnrqinfe en fait les hoiincurs au vtieux, talks fcn- 
timents, moeurs, et vioraJe; inltrlardcd with enjoue" 
ment, and accompanied with fome oblique ogles, 
which bid you not defpair in time. After fnpper, 
phnraon, lanfqu^ner, or quinze, happen accidentally 
to b(i mentioned : the Chevalier propoles playing 
at o!ie of them for half an hour ; the Marquife 
exclaims agninft it, and vows fhe will not fufFcr 
it, but is at laft prevailed upon by being aflfured 

qut 
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^ue c€ nt Jeta que pour des riens. Then the 
wi(hied-for moQient is come, tlie operation be- 
gins : you are cheated, at bed, of all the money 
in your pocket, and, if you flay late, very pro- 
bably robbed of your watch and fnuff-box, pof- 
fibly murdered for greater fecurity. This, I can 
aifure you> is not exaggerated, but a literal de- 
fcription of what happens every day to fome raw 
and inexperienced ftranger at Paris. Remember 
to receive all thefe civil gentlemen, who take 
fuch a fancy to you at lirll fight, very coldly j 
and take care always to be previoully engaged, 
whatever party they propofe to you. You may 
happen fomctimes in very great and good com- 
panies to meet witli fome dextrous gentlemen, 
who may be very defirous, and alfo very fure, to 
win your money, if they can but engage you to 
play with them. Therefore lay it down as an 
invariable rule never to play with men, but only 
with women of fai^ion, at low play, or with 
women and men mixed. But at the fame time^ 
whenever you are alked to play deeper than you 
would, do not refufe it gravely and fententioufly, 
alledging the folly of flaking what would be yery 
inconvenient to one to lofe, againft what one 
does not want to win ; but pariy thofe invitations 
ludicrouily, et en badinant. Say that, if you 
were fure to l©fe, you might poffibly play, but 
that, as you may as well win, you dread rem" 
If arras des richejfesy ever (ince you have feen 
what an incumbrance tliey were to poor Harle- 
quin, and that therefore you are determined 
never to venture the winning above two Louis a 
day J this fort of light trifling way of declining^ 
B 4^ VON \X."a?CvQvA 
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iiivilttlloiu Ut vJM- ttfiil lolly u niorr ht-rtuiifig 
yuutAyr, uful ul thr iitiiK* limr* ||)«fir fHW tiiiil, 
fliait f/kiivr )ilill<il(ipliir:i) r<'hii:iU. A yontit lr|« 
i<iW ^lio laiiu to ii.tyr iiu will ol iiiti t,wu, .tiid 
wlto ili/cji rvrty fliiu^ Ui.ii ih iiIV-mI oI him, ih 
iiii\Ui\ M VHy ^'/Miii-iiatiiml, Imi hi iIk iaun litiif 
in |lioii:'.i»l ;t \riy filly yitiiUit it.lUt'Af A<*1 ^^ll( ly, 
ilptili (I'li'i )/tiii« l).l< a, iiitil ifi/tit Ifiii' lli'ilivfS) 
lilll k^tjHliUU lo /'/inli jf, ;iiiil ii(.-.( I iiilk (f III* 11- 
lU/t.Hy. WL'/i ytiii ;ir< invitftl Id diiiik, hty yi/ii 
wifll yo<l f t/iflii, Im.I tL.li li/ lillU i(..irr;) yi/tt bi.llt 
iliiiuU .tii'l li*.U, ///«' U- jcu iw utiiit fWi la tlutfi" 

l*i;iy Uj"W fMi':it iiMrniiou, tiiiil uuVf. yinw 
CiMiri lo Moiili^tu" «lf^ la </ii'':rniirfr j hr U will 
M'illi I'riiit*-^ iliitilrn, i»ii<l iiKtiiy |)«/j/l« <)f fhr rti'ft 
ilifiM»/ti4iii ill l'itri» i Ilia r/itijjiiMjiJittioii!» wHI rwf« 
yoi»r I Jiiira^trr (iK^n-^ i»ot lii nj' ttli<;it ilnit lii$» i\\m 
voiir will Ih* of' iilf? lo you in titt Ar.idntiy iff'clf', 
lor Ittr; l>K.ii''i|iti wtiuli i ilirlllioiirti to yi/U ill riiy 
\\\{\, 1 wouUI liiiVi^you l»n ntttifit' in 1I.4: Acdclrtny 
lor tli<f liiii (i)s^ hionll>ii} hiil ulUr iii:it, I |;roniifr. 
^(Hi ihm you iltall UiWt* l*'<lHin^s til yonr own 
titink uft linttil ^tirfiit U ill tlur nmAU linu-- I ii<*tti 
well ol yoii, Hti'l ilial you lii«|iii ni inul ui> 
ti^t*l*lt\^^\ in t^i*' •♦'■^t HrMjrIi loiiijMUiirs. Vou 
WHitt tuifliing MoWi (liiiiik <«<'<l, ixii < xti'iior itil. 
vnniiigMt *ti:»' 1»*^' |j«>lifli; lti<t liiiiiftiitf tin ftitiNfh, 
\M%i\ iljoi*- f/iii'*':!, v.'lil' h ;ii«' (o nt'«< H!ii'/ hi .1 lotn 
Mtul t'iv tJIfc.H-y lo llir n»'Wt lolut iiiMit. 'J li< y 
uri^ */nly lo W'^ H(«jHiii«l in ili*^ ImII «<-ln|l.lhi^«, 
aiul t^cH' t' H> il'< ^'' ^i i'l'^ii*!* < oiii)>.>iii^ii tliiui In 
Huy oilier. Viiu will nol v/ant o|»j>oKuhIili ?>, inf 

i ihiill TtiK* you lrU<T« lliJit Wiil Ifdnljhfh )OJ| ifj 
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the mofl diClinguifhcd companiis, not only of (lie 
beau ifioftde, bur of the be'avx f/priis too. DfcH- 
cate, therefore/ 1 L«g of you, tliat whole year 
to your own advaivtage and' (iml improvement ;' 
and do not be diverted from thofc objeiftfl by idle.*' 
diflipations, lo\v fcdudtioif^' or bad cxMmplc. -.Af-^ 
ter that year, do whatever you pleafe j I will iir- 
terfere no longer in your cordudl : for 1 am furt- 
both you and I fhall be fafe then. Adieu. 

^ m 

LETTER CCXXIII. 

London, April 3cth, O. S. 1750. 
My dear FiuENu, 

jVIk. Harte, who in all his letters gives you Ibmc 
dalli of pnnegyric, told nic ih his lafl a thing that 
pleafes me. extremely 5 which was, that at Rome 
you had conftantly preferred t!)c eftablifhed Ita* 
lian aflemblies to the P'.nj^lifli conventicles fet up 
rfgainft them'by diirenling Englilh Indies. That 
fliows fenfc, and that you know what you are 
lent abroad for. It is of much more confequencc 
to know the Mores vuiltorum howi?!um than the 
Urhes, ' Pray continue tliis judicious conduct 
wherever you go, efpecinlly at Paris, where, in- 
ftead of thirty, you will find above three hundred 
Engliih, herding together, and convWfing with' 
no one French body. 

The life of les Milords Anglvis is regularly, or 
if you will irregularly^ this. As foon as they 
rife, which is very late, they breakfail together, 
to the utter lofs of two good morning hours. Then 
they go by coachfulls to the Palais, tlie Invalides, 
ajid Notre-Dame 5 from thence to the Englifii 
JB-5 C^^t,ti- 
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cofFce-houfe,' where they make up their tavera 
party for dinner. From dinner, where they drink 
quick, they adjourn in cluflcrs to the play, where 
'the^ crowd^up the flage^ dreft up in very fine 
clothes, very ill made by a Scotch or Irifh taylor. 
From the play to the tavern again, where they get 
very drunk, and where they either quarrel among 
themfelves, or fally forth, commit fome riot in the 
flreets, and are taken up .by the watch. Thofc 
who do not fpeak French before they go, are furc 
to learn none there. Their tender vows are ad- 
drefled to their Irifli laundrefs, unlefsby chance forae 
itinerant Englifh woman, eloped from her huf- 
band, or her creditors, defrauds her ofthem. Thus, 
they return home, more petulant, but not more 
informed, than when they- left it; and fhow, as 
they think, their improvement, by afFededly both 
fpcaking and drefling in broken French. 
Hunc tu Romane cave to. 
Conne6l yourfelf, while you are in France, in- 
tircly with the French > improve yourfelf with the 
old, divert yourfelf with the young j conform 
chearfuUy^to their cuftoms, even to their little fol- 
lies, but not to their vices. Do not however re- 
raonftrate or preach againft them, for remon- 
ftrances do not fuit with your age. In French 
companieijin general you will not find much 
learning, therefore take care not to brandifh yours 
hi their faces. People hate thofe who make thnn 
feel their own inferiority. Conceal all your learn- 
ing carefully, and referve it for tlie company of 
U's Gens dEgUfe, or les Ge7is de Role j and even 
then let them rather extort it from you, than find 
you over willing to draw it. You are then thought, 
^om that feeming unwillingnefs, to liave dill 
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more iLDowledge than it may be you reafly have, 
and with the additional merit of modefty into the 
bargain. A man who talks of, or even hints at 
his bonnes fortunes y is feldom believed, or, if de- 
lieved, much blamed : whereas a man who con* 
ceals with care is often fuppofed to have more than 
he has, and his reputation of difcretion gets him 
others. It is jufl fo with a man of learning ; if 
he affects to fhow it, it is quedioned, and he is 
reckoned only fuperficial 3 but if afterwards it ap- 
pears that he really has it, he is pronounced a 
pedant. Real merit of any kind, ubi %lt non /w- 
te/i diu celari -, it will be difcovered, and nothing 
can depreciate it, but a man*s exhibiting it hira- 
felf. It may not always be rewarded as it ought j 
but it will always be known. You will in general 
lind the women of the beau monde at Paris more 
inflru6led than the men, who are bred up fingly 
for the army, and thrown into it at twelve or thir- 
teen years old : but then that fort of education, 
which makes tfcem ignorant of books, gives thcna 
a great knowledge of the world, an eafy addreis, 
and polite manners. 

Fafliion is more tyrannical at Paris than in any 
cither place in the world 5 it governs even more 
abfolutely than their King, which is faying »at» 
great deal. The leaft revolt againftat is punifhed 
by profcription. You raaft oblerve and confonn 
to all the minutice of it, if you will be in faflnon 
there yourfelf 5 and if you are not in fafhion, you 
are nobody. Get therefore, at all events, into the 
company of tiiofe men and women qui donnent le 
ion ) and though at firft you (bould be admitted 
upon that Ihining theatre onljsiis ?ipetfona muta, 
B 6 ^ -^w^^v 
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l^^riifiy \ttr(tvtrt, and you will foonbavff spot 
f(lvrti y^Ai. Take great care nerer to tell in one 
utm\f!^t\y what you fee or hear in another, mnch ie& 
to divert the prefcnt company at the ezpeace of the 
\M\ ; but let difcretion and fecrecy be known parts 
of your chara6tcr. They will carry you much 
farther, and much fafer, than more ihining talents. ' 
Be upon your guard againd quarrels at Paris ; 
honour is extremely nice there, though the af- 
fcrting of it is exceedingly penal. Therefore )^oi«f 
de mauvaifes piaifantcries, point de jeux de mcun, 
it point de raillerie pirjuante. 

Paris is the place in the world where, if you 
pleafe, you may the bed unite the utile and the 
dulce. Even your pleafures will be your improve- 
ments, if you take them with the people of the 
place, and in high life. From what you have hi-' 
therto done every where clfci I have juft reafon 
to believe, that you will do every thing you ought 
at Paris. Remember that it is your dtcifive mo- 
ment J whatever you do there will he known to 
thouHinds here ; and j'our charader there, what- 
ever it is, will get before you hither. You will 
meet with it at London. May you and I both 
Bavc reafon to rejoice at that meeting ! Adieu. 



LETTER CCXXIV. 

Londftu, May the ^i, O/S. J750. ' 
Mv DEAR Friend, 
At your Qgc the love of pleafures is extremely na- 
iurala ^i^ the enjoymeut of litem not unbecoming : 

but 
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but die danger tt yeur age, is ibiftakiftg the ob- 
JG&; and feltiDg out wrong in the purfuit. The 
character of a roan of pleafure darzles young eyes ; 
they do not £ee their way to it diilin^ly, and fall 
into vice and proBigacy. I reinember a ilrong 
inftance of this a great many years ago. A young 
fellow, determined to (hine as a roan of pleafure, 
v^as at the play, called the Libertine defiroyedy a 
tranilation oi le Fqftin de Pierre of Moliere's. Hfe 
-was fo fbruck with what he thought the fine cha- 
ra6ter of the Libertine, that he fwore he would 
be the Libertine dejlroyed. Some friends afked 
him, whether he had not better content himfelf 
-with being only the Libertine, .without being de^ 

Jlroyed ? to which he anfwered with great warmth> 
*' No, for that being defb-oyed was the perfe6tion 
of the whole.*' This, extravagant as it feems in 
this light, is really the cafe of many an unfortu- 
nate young fellow, who, captivated by the name 
of pleafures, ruflies indifcriminately, and without, 
talle, into them all, and is finally deftroyed, I 
am not ftoically advifing, nor parfonically preach- 
ing to you, to be a Stoic at your age 5 far from 
it : I am pointing out to you the paths to plea- 

^flires, and am endeavouring only to quicken 
and heighten them for you. Enjoy pleafures, but 
let them be your own, and then you will tafte 
them : but adopt n6ne 5 trull to Nature for genuine 
ones. ITie pleafures that you would feel, you 
muft earn; the man who gives himfelf up to all, 
feds none fenlibly. Sardanapalus, I am con- 
vinced, never in his life feJt any. Thofe only^ 
who join ferious occupations with pleafures, feel 
cither as they fhould do. ' Alcibiades, though 
addidled to the mo& ihamefld cxccffcs, gx^eiotcv^ 
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time to pbilofophy, and fome to bufinefs. Julias 
Caefar joined bufinefs with pleafure fo properly, 
that they mutually adifled each other : and> though, 
he was the hufband of all the wives at Rome, he 
found time to be one of the beft Scholars, almofl: 
the bed Orator, and abfolutely the beft General 
there. An uninterrupted life of pleafure is as 
iniipid as contemptible. Some hours given every- 
day to ferious bufinefs mull whet both the niind 
and the fenfes, to enjoy thofe of pleafure. A 
furfeited glutton, an emaciated fot, and an ener- 
vated, rotten whore- ma fter, never ^njoy the plea- 
fures to which they devote themfekes 3 they arc 
only fo many human facrifices to falfc Gods. The 
jpleafures of low life are all of this miftaken, merely 
fenfual, and difgraceful nature 5 whereas thofe of 
high life, and in good company (though poflibly 
in themfelves not more moral), are more delicate, 
more refined, lefs dangerous, and lefs difgraceful j 
and, in the common courfe of things, not reckoned ^ 
difgraceful at all. In fhort, pleafure muft not, 
nay cannot, be the bufinefs of a man of fenfe and 
charader^ but it may be, and is, bis relief, his 
reward. It is particularly fo with regard to the 
women, who have the utmoft contempt for thofe 
men, that, having no charader nor confideration 
with their own fex, frivcloully pafs their whole 
time in ruelleSy and at toillett^. They look upon 
them as their lumber, and remove them when- 
ever they can get belter furniture. Women 
cboofe their favourites more by the ear than .by 
any other of their fenfes, or even their under* 
landings. The man whom they hear the moft 
commended by the men, will always be the be(i 
leceived by tbem. Such a conqueft flatters their 

\^t.^^ 
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vanity^ and vanity is their unlverfal, if not their 
drongefl palTioti. A dillinguifhed ihining charac- 
ter is irrcfiftiblc with them 5 they crowd to, nay^ 
they even quarrel for the danger, in hopes of the 
triumph. Though by the way (to ufe a vuJgar ex- 
preflion) (he who conquers only catches a Tartar, 
and becomes the (lave of her captive. Mais c€Ji 
Uur affaire. Divide your time between ufeful 
occupations and elegant pleafures. The morning 
feems to belong to (ludy, bufinefs, or ferious con- 
verfations with men of learning and figure; not 
that I exclude an occafional hour at a toilette. 
From fitting down to dinner, the proper bufinefs 
of the day is pleafurc,"unlefs real bufinefs, which 
mud never be pofiponed for pleafure, happens ac- 
cidentally to interfere. In good company, the 
pleafures of the table are always carried to a cer- 
tain point of delicacy and gratification, but never 
to excefs and riot. Plays, operas, balls, fuppers, 
gay converfations in polite and chcarful compa- 
nies, properly conclude the evenings ; not to men- 
tion the tender looks that you may dire6t, and the 
€ghs that you may ofier, upon thefe feveral oc- 
cafions, to fome pro{fitious or unpropitious female 
Deity -, whofe chara6ter and manners will neither 
difgrace nor corrupt yours. This is the life of a 
man of real icnfe and pleafure j and by this diftri- 
bution of your time, and choice of your pleafiires, 
you will be equai^ qualified, for the bufy, or the 
leau monde. You fee I am not rigid, and do not 
require that you and I fhould be of the fame age. 
What I fay to you, therefore fhould have the 
ilaore weight, as coming from a friend, not a fa* 
ther. But, low company, and theii- low vices, 

their 
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their ^decent riots, and profligacy, I never will 
Bear, nor forgive. » 

' 1 have lately received two 'volumes of Trea- 
tifes, in German and Latin, from Hawkins, with 
your orders, under your . own hand, to take car«^ 
of them for youj which orders I* fli all moft du- 
tifuUy and pun6tually obey, and they wait for you 
in my library, together with your great colIeAion 
of rare books, which your Mamma fent me upon 
removing from her old houfe. 

I hope you not only keep up but improve in 
your German, for it will be of great ufe to you 
when you come into bufinefs, and the more fo, 
as you will be almoft the only Englifhman who 
-eitlier can fpeak or undcrftand it. Pray fpeak it 
conftantly to all Germans, wherever you meet 
them, and you will meet multitudes of them at 
Paris. Is Italian now become eafy and faniiJiar 
to you ? Can you fpeak it with the fame fluency 
that you can fpeak German ? You cannot con- 
ceive what an' advantage it will give you, in ne- 
gotiations, topolTcfs Italian, German, and French 
ptirfe6lly, (o as -to underftand all the force and 
Jinejffe of thofe three languages. If t\\o men of 
equal talents negotiate together, he who bt^fcrun- 
dertlands the language in which the negotiation 
is carried on will infallibly get the better of the 
either. The fignification and f||ce of one fingle 
\yord Is often of great confequenc(?*in a treaty, and 
even in a letter. 

* Remember the graces, for without them oghi 
faded e vana* Adieu. 
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LETTER CCXXV. 

London, May 17th, O. S. 1750. 
My dear Friend, 
\ OUR jipprenticeihip is near out, and you am 
foon to fet up foryourielf 3 that approaching mo* 
ment is a critical one for you, and an anxious one 
for me. A tradefman who would fucceed in hi* 
u-ay, muft begin by eftablilhing a chara<!ter of in- 
tegrity and good manners : without the former, 
nobody will go to his Ihop at all ; without the 
latter, nobody will go there twice. This rule doci 
not exclude the fair arts of trade. He may fell 
his goods at the beft price he can, within certain 
bounds. He may avail himfelf of the humour, 
the whims, and the fantaftical taftes of his cuf^ 
tomers ; but ^'tiat he warrants to be good mufl 
be really fo, what he ferioufly aflfcrts muft be true^ 
pr his firft fraudulent profits will foon end in a 
bankruptcy. It is the fame in higher life, and in 
the great bufinefs of the world, ^ A man whd- 
does not folidly eftabUfh, and really deferve,.a 
chara^^r of truth, probity, good manners, and 
good morals, at his firft fetting out in the world, 
may impofe, and fhine like a meteor for a very 
ihort time, but will ver)' foon vanifh, and be ex- 
tinguifhed with corttempt. People eafily pardon, 
in young men, the common irregularities of the 
fenfcs ', but they do not forgive the lead vice of 
the heart. The heart never grows better by age -, 
I fear rather worfe^ always harder. A young 
liar will be an ojd one ; and a young knave will 
on)/ be a greater knave as he grows older. Buk 
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fhould a bad young heart accompanied with a gocxJ 
head (which, by the way, very feldoro is the cafe), 
really reform in a more advanced age, from a 
conlcioufnefs of its folly, as well as of his guilt ; 
fuch a converfion would only be thought pru- 
dential and political, but never fincere. I hope 
in God, and I verily believe, that you want no 
moral virtue. But the polfeflion of all the mo- 
ral virtues, in a6iu primo, as the logicians call 
' it, is not fuiflScient ; you mull have them in aSiu 
fecundo too : nay, that is not fufficient neither j 
you muft have the reputation of them alfo. Your 
charader in the world mult be built upon that 
folid foundation, or it will foon fall, and upon 
your own head. You cani>ot therefore be too 
careful, too nice, too fcrupulous, in ellablifhing 
this chara6ter at firll, upon which your whole de« 
pends. l<et no converfation, no exampley no 
fafhion, no Ion mot, no^lly defire of feeming to 
be above what moft knaves and many fools call 
prejudices, ever tetnpt you to avow, extenuate, or 
laugh af the leall breach of morality j but (how 
upon ^11 occalions, and take all occafions to 
Ihow, a deteflation and abhorrance of it. There 
though young, you ought to be llrid -, and there 
only, while young, it becomes you to be llrift 
audfevere. But tliere too, fpare the perfons, while 
you lafh the crimes. All tji|is relates, as you 
cafjly judge, to the vices of the heart, fuch as ly- 
ine> fraud, envy, malice, detradion, t5*c. and I 
do not extend it to the little frailties of youth, 
flowing from high fpirits, and warm blood. It 
would ill become you, at your age, to declaim 
againd, and fententioufly cenfure, a gallantry, an 
agcidental exqefs of the table, a frolic, an inad« 

rertency: 
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Verteticy : no, keep as free from them yourfclf as 
you can ; but fay nothing againft them in others. 
They certainly mend by time, often by reafon > 
and a man's worldly diara6ter is not atFc6tcd by 
them, provided it be pure in other refpefits. 

To come now to a point of much leTs, but yet of 
very great confequence, at your firft fetting out. 
Be extremely upon your guard againft vanity, the 
common failing of unexperienced youtli j but 
particularly againft that kind of vanity, thpt dubs 
a man a coxcomb 3 a chara6ker which , once ac- 
quired, is more indelible than that of the prieH- 
hood. It is not to be imagined by how many dif- 
ferent ways vanity defeats its own purpofes. One 
man decides peremptorily upon every fubjedt, be- 
trays his ignorance upon many, and ftiovvs a dif- 
gufting prefuinption upon the reft. Another de- 
fires to appear fuccefsful among the women j he 
hints at the encouragement he has received from 
thofe of the moft diftinguifhed rank and beauty, 
and intimates a particular connexion with fomc 
one : if it is true, it is ungenerous ; if falfe, it 
is infamous : but in either cafe he deftroys the 
reputation he wants to get. Some flatter their 
vanity, by little extraneous objcdls, which have 
not the leaft relation tolhemfelves 5 fuch as being 
defcended from, related to, or acquainted with, 
people of diftinguifhed merit, and eminent cha- 
racters. They talk perpetually cf their grand- 
father fuch-a-one, their uncle fuch-a-one, and their 
intimate friend Mr. fuch-a-one, with whom, 
polTibly, they are hardly acquainted. But, ad- 
mitting it all to be as they would have it, what 
then ? Have they the more merit for thefe acci- 
dents ? 
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dents ? Certainly not. On the contrary, their 
taking up adventitious, proves their want of ixir 
triufic merit ; a rich man never borrows., Tak« 
.this rule for granted,- as a never- failing piw^-— 
That you muft never feem to afTed the charadci" 
in which yoa have a mind to fhine. Modefty is 
the only furc bait, when you angle for praife;. 
The aff«6tafrion of courage will make even a brave 
man pais only for a hu^ly 3 as the affedation of wit 
will make a man of parts pafs for a coxcomb. By 
this modefty, I do not mean timidity, and a\ik- 
ward baihfUhiefs. On the contrary, be inwardljf 
firm and fteady^ kaow your own value, whatever 
it may be, and a6t upon that principle ; but takf 
great care to let nobody difcover that you do know 
your own value. Whatever real merit you have^ 
other people will difcover: and people alwayc 
magnify tlieir own difcoveries, as they leifen thoft 
^athem. 

Fot God's fake, rcyolv6 all thcfe things fe* 
sioufly in your thoughts^ before you laixnch oat 
fllone into the ocean of Parisi Recollcift the ©b-* 
fenatiorii that ^ou ha\-e yourfelf made upon man-^ 
kind, compare and conneflt them with, my inftruc- 
tions, and then a&. fy ftematidally and confequcn* 
tially from them ; not au jour la journSe, Lay 
your Httle plan now, which you will hereafter 
extend and improve by yoar own obfervations, and 
hy the advice of thofe who can never mean to 
iniflead you j I mean, Mr. Harte and myft If. 
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LETTER CCXXVI. 

Londoo, May 2401^ O. S. 1750. , 

My ixear Frikkd, 
I RECEIVED yefterdaj your letter of the 7tir, 
N. S. from Naples, to which place 1 find you 
have travelledy olafficalij^ critically, and da vir^ 
iuq/b. You did right, for whatever is worth fee^ 
ing at a]| b worth feeing weU, and better than 
moft peof^ fae it. It is a poor and frivolous ex-^ 
cufe, when any thing curious is talked of^ that one 
hias feen, to fiiy, I faw it, hut really I did not 
fHuch mind ii. Why did they go to feeit, if they 
would not mind it i or why wouW thay not mind 
it when, they faw «t? Now you ar* at Nnplf'-, 
you paft part of your time there, en honnet9 
homme, dd^gardaio.caimliere, in the Court, and the 
heft companies. I am told that Urahgers are 
received with the utmofthofpitality at Prince —.5 
que lai ilfaii bonnec/urc, et que ma dame la Princeffe 
donne ck^re.eniidre-, mais que fa chair e/i plus que 
lia%ardee ou mortifiee meme; which, in plain £b« 
gliih, means that ihe is not only tender, but rot- 
ten. If this be true, as I am pretty fure it it, 
one may fay to her in a literal {cnfcijuve/iumqn^ 
prodis, puhlica cura. 

Mr. Harte informs me that you- are clorhcd in 
fumptuous apparel, a young tellow ibould be.fo, 
el'pecially abroad, where fine clothes aiie fo gene- 
rally the faihion. Next to their being £ne, they 
fliould be well made, aud worn ealily ; for a 
man is only the lefs genteel for a fine coat, if in 
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wearing it he ihows a regard for it, and is not as 
cafy in it as if it were a plain one. * 

I thank you for your drawing, which I am ini- 
patient to fee, and which I fhall hang up in a 
new gallery that I am building at Blackheath, and 
very fond of; but I am ft ill more impatient for 
anotlier copy, which I wonder I have not yet re- 
ceived; Imean^ the copy of your countenance. 
I believe^ were that a whole length, it would 
ftill fall a good deal ftiort of the dimenfions of the 
drawing after Dominichino, which you fay is 
about eight feet high 5 and I take you, as well 
as myfelf, to be of the family of the Pkcolominu 
Mn Bathyrft tells me, that he thinks you rather 
taller than I am ^ if fo, you may very poflibly get 
up to five feet eight inches, which I would com- 
pound for, though I would wi(h you five feet ten. 
In truth, what do I not wifh you, that has a 
tendency to perfedion ? I fay a tendency only, 
for abfolute perfe£tion is not in human nature, fo 
that it would be idle to wifh it. But I am very 
willing to compound for your coming nearer to 
perfedion than the generality of your contempo- 
raries : without a compliment to you, I think 
you bid fair for that. Mr. Harte aflSrms (and, if 
k were confiftent with his chara^er, would, I be- 
lieve, fwear) that you have no vices of the heart ; 
you have undoubtedly a ftock both of antient and 
modem learning, which, I will venture to fay, no- 
body of y<Mir age has, and which muft now daily 
increafe, do what you will. What then do you 
want towards that practicable degree of perfection 
wtich I wifli you ? Nothings but the knowledge, 

the 
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0n'n language. Aim at perfection in every thing. 
Chough in mod things it is unattainable j however, 
they who aim at it, and perfcvere, will coram 
much nearer to it, than^ thofe whole lazinefs and 
xjefpondency make thera give it up as unattain- 
able. Magnis tnmen excidit aufis, is a degree of 
praife which will always attend a noble and fhin- 
ing temerity, and a much better (ign in a young 
fellow, thauferpere humi, tutus nimium timidufque 
procellcc. For men, as well as women, 

^horn to be controul'd, 

Stuop to the forward an«l the bold, 

A man who fets out in the world with real timi- 
^dity and diffidence, has not an equal chance in it ; 
he will be difcouraged, put by, or trampled upon. 
But to fucceed, a man, efpecially a young one, 
iliould have inward firmnefs, fleadinefs, and in- 
trepidity ; with exterior modefty, and feeming dif- 
fidence. He muft modeftly, but refolutely, aflert 
his own rights and privileges. Suaviter in modo^ 
but fortitcr in re. He ibould have an apparent 
franknefs and opennefs, but with inward caution 
and clofenefs. All thefe things will come to you 
by frequenting and obfenring good company. And 
by good company, I mean that fort of company, 
which is called good company by every bc^dy of 
that place. When all this is over, we fhall met^t; 
and then we will talk over, tete-a-tete, the va- 
rious little finifljing ftrokes, which converfjtion 
and acquaintance occafionally fuggeft, and which 
cannot be methodically written. 

Tell Mr. Harte tliat I have received his two let- 
ters of thft-o4 and 8th, N. S. which, as foon as I 

VOL. Hi. C \^?C5ti 
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have received a third, 1 will aniwer. Adieu j my 
ifear ! I find you will do. 

LETTER CCXXVII. 

London, June 5th, O. S. 1750. 

My bear Frirnd, 

I HAVE received your pi6lure, which I have 
long waited for with impatience : I wanted to fee 
your countenance, from whence I aqi very apt, 
as I believe mod people are, to form fome gene- 
ral opinion of the mind. If the painter Jias ta- 
ken you as well as he has done Mr. Harte (for 
his pi6ture is by far the moft like I ever faw in 
my life), I draw good conclufions from your coun- 
tenance, which has both fpirit and finejje in it. 
In bulk you are pretty well increafed fince I faw 
you ; if your height is not increafed in propor- 
tion, I deiire that you will make hafte to com- 
plete it. Serioufly, I believe that your excrcifcs 
at Paris will make you flioot up to a good lize ; your 
legs, by all account, feem to promife'it. Dan- 
cing excepted, the wholefome part is the bell 
part of thofe academical exercifes. lis degraiffent 
leiir homme, A propos of exercifes*; I have pre- 
pared every thing for youi^reception at Moufieur 
de la Gucriniere's ; and your room, ^c. will be 
ready at your arrival. I am fure you muft be 
fenfible how much better it w^iU be for you to be 
interne in the Academy, for the firft fix or feven 
months at leafl, than to be en hotel garni, at fome 
dillance from it, and obliged to go to it creiy morn- 
ing, let the weather be what it will, not to men- 
tion the lofs of time too; befides, ISf'ur'mg and 

boarding 
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boarding in the Academy, you \yill make an ac- 
quaintance witli half the young fellows of falhion 
at Paris; and in a very little while be looked 
upon as one of them in all French companies ,* an 
advantage that has never yet happened to any one 
Englishman that I have known. I am fure you 
do not fuppofe that the difference of the ex pence, 
which is but a trifle, has any weight with me in 
this refolution. You have the French language 
fo perfe6tly, and you will acquire the French 
tournun £0 foon, that I do not know anybody 
likely to pafs his time fo well at Paris as yourfelf. 
Our young countrynaen have generally too little 
French, and too bad addrefs, either to prcfent 
themfelves, or be well received, in the befl French 
companies ; and, as a proof of it, there is no one 
inftance of an Englifhman*s having ever been 
fufpe^ed of a gallantry with a French woman of 
condition, though every French woman of condi- 
tion is more than fufpedled of having a gallantry. 
But they take up with the difgraceful and dan* 
gerous commerce of profiitutes, aftrelTes, danc- 
ing women, and that fort of trafti j though, if they 
had common addrefs, better atchievements would 
be extremely eafy. Un arrangement, which is, in 
plain Englifh, a gallantry, is, at Paris, as neceflfary 
a part of a women of fafhion*s eftablifhment, at 
her houfe, table, coach, ^c. A young fellow 
muft therefore be a very awkward one to be re- 
duced to, or of a very fingular tafte to prefer, 
drabs and danger, to a commerce (in the courfc 
of the world not difgraceful) with a woman of 
health, education, and rank. Nothing (inks a 
young man into low company, both of women and 
c a men. 
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men, fo furcly as timidity, and diffidence' of him- 
felf. if he thinks that he (hall not, be may de- 
^bend upon it he will not pleafe. But, with pro- 
per endeavours to pleafe, and a degree of pcvfua- 
(ion that he ihall, it is almoft. certain that he will. 
How many people does one meet with every- 
where, who, with very moderate parts, and very 
little knowledge, pulh themfelves pretty far, fingly 
by being fanguine, enterprizing, and perfevering ! 
They will take no ^denial from man or woman 5 
difficulties do not difcourage them ; repulfed twice 
or thrice, they rally, they charge again, and nine 
times in ten prevail at laft. The fame means will 
much fooner, and more certainly^ttain the fame 
tnds, with your parts and knowledge. You 
have a fund to be fanguine upon, and good forces 
to rally. In bufincfs (talents fuppofed) nothing 
is more effedual, or fuccefsful^ than a good^ 
though concealed, opinion of one's felf, a firm 
refolution, and an un wearied perfeverance. None 
but madmen attempt impoffibilities ; and what- 
ever is poffible, is one way or another to be 
brought about. If one method fails, try another, 
and fuit your methods to the chara6ters you have 
to do with. At the treaty of the Pyrenees which 
Cardinal Mazarin and Don Louis de Haro con- 
cluded dans Vlfle des Faifans, the latter carried 
fome very important points by his conftantand cool 
per fe vera ncc. 

The Cardinal had all the Italian vivacity and 
Impatience ; Don Louis, all the Spaniih phlegm 
and tehacioufnefs. The point which the Cardinal 
had mod at heart was, to hinder the re-eftabli(h- 
roent of the Prince of Condc, his Implacable enemy ; 

but 
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but he was in hade to conclude, and impatient to 
return to Court, where abfence is always danger- 
ous. Don Louis obferved this, and never failed 
at every conference to bring the affair of the Prince 
of Conde upon tlie tapis. The Cardinal for forat 
time refufed even to treat upon it ; Don Louis, 
with the fame Jang froid, as conflantly perfifledn, 
till he at laft prexailed, contrary to the intentions 
and the interefl both of the Cardinal and of his 
Court. Senfe mud diflinguilh between what i^ 
impollible, and what is only difficult} and fpirit 
and perfeverance will get the better of the latter. 
Every man is to be had one way or anotlier, and 
e^Kxj woman iiAroofl any way. I muft not omit 
one thing, which is previoufly ncceffary to this, 
and indeed to every thing clfe > which is attention, 
a flexibility of attention, never to be wholly cn- 
groffed by any paft or future objed, but inftantly 
dire6ted to the prefent one, be it what it will. An 
abfent man can make but few obfervations ; and 
thole will be disjointed and imperfedtones, as half 
the circtimflances muft ncceffarily efcape him. He 
can purlue nothing ileadily, becaufe his abfences 
make him lofe his way. They are very difagree- 
ablc, and hardly to be tolerated in old age j but 
in youth they cannot be forgiven. If you find 
that you have the leaft tendency to them, pray 
watch yourfelf Mcxy carefully, and you may pre- 
. vent them now ; but, if you let them grow into 
a habit, you will find it very difficult to cure 
them hereafter \ and a worfe diftemper I do not 
know. 

1 heard with great fatisfa£lion the other day, 

from one who has been lately at Rome, that 

C3 nobodf 
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nobody was better received in the belt companies 
than yourfdf. The fame thing, I dare fay, will 
hJippen to you at Paris -, where they are particu- 
larly kind to all ftrdngers, who will be civil to 
them^ and Ihow a defire of pleaHng. But they 
muft be flattered a little, not only by words, but 
•by a feeming preference given to their country^ 
their manners", and their cuftoms ; which is but 
a very fmall price to pay for a very good recep- 
tion. Were I in Africa, I would pay it to a Ne- 
gro for his good-will. Adieu. 



m 

LETTER CCXXVIII. 

London, June iitb, O. S. i75e. 

My dear Friend, 

The Prefident Montcfquicu (whom you will 
Aic acquainted with at Paris) after having laid 
down, in his book d<i tEfprit dcs Loix, the nature 
and principles of the three difterent kinds of 
government, vi% tlie democrat ical, the monar^ 
tjhical, and the dcfpotic, treats of the education 
neceflTary for ench rcrp( 6live form. His chapter 
npon the education proper for the monarchical, I 
thought worth tranfcribing, and fending to you. 
You will obfcrve that the monarchy which he has 
in his eye is Fnnice. 

* Ce n'eft point dans les maif( ns publiques ou 
Ton inflruit Tenfancc, que Ton recjoit dans les mo- 
narchies 

♦ In monarchies, the priiicip.il branch of educat'ou is not 
J|IP^hC ia colleges^ or academies. Ic commences, in fome 

me^furt* 
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narcbies la principale education ; c'cft lorfque Ton 
entre dans le monde que Icducation en qucJqiie 
fa9on commence. L^ eft I'ecole de cc que Ton 
appelle Thonneur/ cc maitre univcrlcl, qui doit 
partout nous conduirc. 

C'eft 1^ que roll voit el que Ton entcnd toujour* 
dire trois diolcs^ qu il faut mettre dans les vertus 
ilue certaine noblefle, dans les mceui's une ccr- 
taUnc franchife, dans les manieres une certaine 
politefle. 

Les vertus qu'on nous y montre font toujours 
moins ce que Ton doit aux autres, que ce que Ton 
fe doit a foi-m^e, elles nc font pas tant ce qui 
notiB appelle vAs nosconcitoyens^ quece ^ui nou» 
en difiingue. 

On n*y juge pas les anions des hommes comme 
bonnes, mais comme belles 5 C6mme juftes, maig 
comme grandes ; comme raifonnables; mais com- 
me extraordinairf^, 

Des 

meafiirei at our fetting out in the world ; for this is the fchool 
of what we call honour, that univerral preceptor, which 
ought every where to be our guide. 

I^re it is that we conA^tntly hear three rules or maxims { 
viz. That we fhould have a certain noblenefs in our virtues, 
a kind of franknefs in our morals, and a particular politenefs 
in oor behaviour. 

The viitues wc arc here taugl.t, are lefs what we owe to 
otiiers, t!ian to ourfdves ; they are not fo much what draws 
US rewards fociety, as what dlflioguiihes us from our fellow- 
citijens. 

Hcie ihe anions of men are judged, not as virtuou*», but as 
Ihiningi nut as juft, but as great j' not as reafonable, but as 
extraordinary. 

c 4 Wljcn 
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D6s tjQc I'honneury peut trouver quelque chofe 
lie noble, il eft ou le juge qui Ics rend legitimes, 
©« le fophiftc qui les juftifie.^ 

11 permet la galanterie lorsqu'elle eflunieifridee 
du fentiment du cceur^ ou. ^ Tidee du conquele -, et 
e'efi la vraie raifon pour laquelle les mceurs ne font 
jamais d pures dans les raonarcbies, que dans les 
gouverneraens republieains. 

11 permet la rufe, lorfqu'elie eft jointc ^ Tidcc 
lie la grandeur de Tefprit ou de la grandeur des af- 
faires, comme dans la politique dont les fineftes 
Fie Toffenfent pas. 

II defend Tadulation que lorfqu'elle eft feparec 
.^e I'idee d'une grande fortune, et o*eft juinte qu'au 
fentiment de fa propre bafTeffe. 

A r6gard des mceurs, j'ai dit que Teducation des 
monarchies doit y mettre unc certaine franchife. 
On y veut done de la verity dans les difcours. Mais 

cftce 

When honour here meets with any tiling n<:We in mir ac- 
t'ons, it is either a juJge that approves them, or a foplifler by 
whom t)iey are exenfcd. 

Il allows of gall.mtry, when united with the idea of fcnfihle 
affe^ion, or with t'^at of cor>queft ; this is th« i e «ron w||f we 
never meet with fo &r^&. a purity u^ morals in moDaichictj as 
in repuhlic^n governmen's. 

It allows of canning and craft, when joined xvith the no- 
t\nn of ^re.ftneff of foul or impoitancc of affiirs; at for in- 
l^ance^ iti politic^ with uhofe finelTcs it is far fiom being if- 
fcru'eU. 

It docs not Fori 'id aduLition, hut when feparate from the 
Mft.t of a lai^e roitiir.e^ and conne6led ot)!y wii/i the {enf« of 
our mean condition. 

With regard to moraU, I have ohrerve>i, thit the education 
ef nuMiaiciues ought lo admit of a ceriaio frankness and open 

carin.>ge. 
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cftcc par amour pour ellc ? Point dn tout. On la 
Teut, parce qu'un homme qui eft accoutume k la 
dire paroit etre hardi et libre. En effef^ un tel 
homme fenible ne dependre que des chofes, et 
non pas de la maniere dont un autre les regoit. 

Cell ce qui fait qu*autant que Ton y recom- 
mande cette efpece de franchife, autant on y m^- 
prife cellc du peuple, qui n*a que la verit6 et la 
fimplicite pour objet. 

Enfin^ Tcducation dans les monarchies 6xige 
dans les manieres une certaine politeife. Les horn* 
mcs nes pour vivre enfemble, font nes auffi pour 
fe plaire 5 et celui qui n obferveroit pas les bien- 
feances^ choquant tons ceux avec qui il vivroit, fe 
decr6diteroit an point qu il deviendroit incapable 
de faire aucun bien. 

Mais cc neft pas d*une fource fi pure que la 
politefle a coutumc de tirer fon origine. £lle 

nait 

carriflse. Troth therefore in converfation is here a necefTarjr 
point. Bat is it for the f:ike of truth ? By no ineam. Truth 
is requifite onl]% becaufe a perfon habituated to veracity hat 
an air of boMoefs and frvedann. And, indeed, a maa of this 
ftamp Mlms to lay a ftrefi only on the things themfelves, not oa 
the maoner in which they are received. 

Hencf it U, that in propoition as this kind of franknefs is 
commended, that of the common people is de('pi(ed^ which 
lias nothing but truih and funphciiy for \is oh\t6\. 

In finep the ediif atjon uf mon^irchies requires a certain po- 
lltensfs of behaviour. Man, afociabteaoimalf is foimed la 
pteafe in fociety ; and a perfon that woutd break through the 
rules of decency IL fpas to (hock, tbofe he converfed with, would 
toCe th« pnplic tSLttm, and become incap«kblc of d jing any 

• 5 But 
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nait cle Tenvie de fe diftinguer. 3'eft par orgueil 
que nous fommes polls : noua nous fentons fiate 
4'avoir des manieres qui prouvent que nous ne 
fpmmes pas dans la bafTefTe, et que nous n*avon» 
pas v6cu avec cette forte de gens que Tock a aban^ 
bonnes dans tons les ages. 

Dans les monarchies la politeflecll naturalifee a 
1^ Cour. Un lionui^ exceffivcnaent grand rend 
tous les autres petits. T!)e-la les egaris que Tod 
doit ^ tout le monde j de-1^ nait la politeire, qui 
. flatte aut^nt ceux qui font polls que ceux h r6gard 
de qui Us 1^ font, parce qu*ellc fait coniprendre 
qu*on eft de la cour, ou qu'on eft digud d'eur 
4tre. 

L'air de la cour confifte i quitter fa grandeur 
propre pour une grandeur emprunt^e. Celle-cL 
i^Viitt plu9 un courtifan que la (ienne meme. £lle 

donne 

But politencfcy g«ncra>'y fpeaking, does not derive Irs origi- 
Oal from fo pure a (miice. Ii rifes from a defire of diftin- 
giiilhing nurfelves. IC is pride that renders us polite: wearer 
fiaUcred with being taken notice of for a behaviour Uiat fbows 
V9e are not of a nnean condition ; and that we luve not beet^ 
bred upivith thoUs who in t\i ages are coefidered sa Hie fcun* 
•f the people. 

Politenuffy in monarchies, is naturalized at Court. One 
Tttan exceffiv«iy great renders every body elfc little. Hence, 
that regard which is p;tid to our fdtow-fubjeAs : hence that 
politcnefs equally pleafing to thofe by whom, as to thofe to- 
wards wlierei it is pra^^ifedj^becaufe it givei people to un«i 
derftand, thata perfbn adti)^1|7l>eloiigS| or at leaft defervei to 
. belong, to the Court. 

A Court air cotifiAs in quitting a real for. a borrowed 
greatnefs. The latter pleafes the Courtier more tHaii the for- 
iBor. it iofpiret him with a certain difdaiiifal roodefty, which 

lh«ws 
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donne une ccrtaine modcftie fuperbe, qui fe r6- 
pand au-loin, mais dontrorgueil diminiic infenfi- 
blement, A proportion de la diflance ou Ton eft de 
la foorce de cette grandeur. 

On trouve ^ la cour une delicatelTe de gout en 
toutes chofes, qui vientd'un ufage continuel dcs 
fuperfluit6s d'une grande fortune, de la vari6l6, 
et furtout de la laffitude des plaifirs^ de la multi* 
plicite, de la confufion meme des fantaifies, qui 
k>rfqu*elles font agr6ables y font toujours revues. 

C'ed fur toutes ces chofes que Teducation fc 
porte pour faire ce qu*on appelle Thonnfete homme, 
qm a toutes les qualites et toutes les vertus que 
Ton demande dans cc gouvernement. 

La, rhonneur fe melant par-tout entrc dans 
toutes les fa^ons de penfer et toutes les maniereg 
de fentir, et dirige mcme les piincipes. 

Cct 

(hews itfelf externally, hut whofe pride infenfihly dtminifhei 
in proportion to its dil^ance from the fource of t\\\^ greatnefs. 

At Court we find a delicacy of tade in every thing, a de- 
licacy arifing from the conftant ufe of the fuperfiuities of life, 
from the variety, and efpecially^ the fatiety of pleafurei, from 
Uie mi^tipUcity and even conf ifion of fanc.es, which, if they 
are but agreeable, are fore of being well receired. 

Tbefe are the things which properly fall within the pro- 
vince of education, in order to form what we call a man of 
honour, a man po(Te(Ted of all the qualitieiand virtues requi- 
file ib this kind of 'government. 

^ Here it is that honour interferes with every thin^, mixing 
even with people's manner of thinking, and dire^ing their 
Tery principles. 

To this whimfical honour it is owing that the virtues ar« 

only juft what it pleafes; it adds rules of its own invention to 

•very tiling prtlci^ibeil to us ; it extends or limits our duties 

c 6 accurding 
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Cet honneur bifarre fait que les vertus ne foi^t 
que ce qu il veut, et corame il les veut 5 il met de 
fon chef des regies ^ tout cc qui nous eft prefcrit f 
il etend ou il borne nos deyoir* i^ fa fantaifie, foit 
^u ils aient leur iborce dans la religion^ dans la 
pditique^ ou dans la morale. 

11 n'y a rien dans les monarchies que Ics loix, la 
religion, el fhonneur prefcrivent tant que Tobeif-* 
fancO' aux volont^s du Prince r mais cet honneur 
nous dide que le Prince ne doit jamais nous pre* 
jfeire une a£iion qui nous dellionore, parce qu'elle 
nous rendroit incapable dc le fervir. 

Crillon refufa d*afl*alliner le Due de Guife>. mais 
il dflVit a Henri Trois de fa battre contre lui. 
Apres 4^ Saint Bariliel^mi, Charles Neuf ayant 
ecrit k tous les gouverneurs de fairc maflacrer les 
Huguenots^ le Vicorote Dorte, qui eommandoit 
dans Bayonne, 6crivit au Roi : •* Sire, Je n'ai 
«* trouve parmi les habitans et les gens de guene, 
♦' que de bons citoyens ct de braves Ibldats, et pas 

accordifig To its own ^ncy, whether they proceed ftoro reli* 
iion, politcs, or morality. 

Tl.ere is nothing fo ftrongly incvlcated in monarchies, by 
t^-c la #9, by religion, and hoooor, as fubminion to the Piince't 
.|^iU i but this very honour tells us, that the Prince never 
•oght to command a difhonooiyble aAion, becaufe tiiis wouldr 
.render us incapable of ferving him. 

Crilton rcfafed to aff; i&nate the duke of Guife, but of- 
fered to fighi him. After the maffacve of St. Batholomewy 
Charles IX. having Cent orders to the Governors in the feve* 
ral provinces for the Hugonots to be murdered, Vifcount Dort, 
who commanded at Bayonne, wrote thus to tbeKini : ** Sir^ 
Among the hihabitanu of this town, and your MajeAyV 
*' trospS} I covld not find fo much at one exccwiooer s they 

Mart 
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" an boarreau ; ainfi eux et rooi fuppKons Votre 
'* Majefte d*eiDpfo>'er dos bras et nos vies ^ chofea . 
'^ faifables." Ce grand et genereux courage re« 
gardoit une l^chete conune une chofe impof* 
fible. 

II n*y a rien que I'honneur prefcriipe pliis k la 
Noblcfle, que de fervir lo Prince k la guerre* 
£n effet, c eft la profeffion d\(kinga6e, parce que 
fes hafards, fes fucc^s, et fes malbeurs memo 
conduifent k la grandeur. Mais en Impoftnt 
cette loi, Fbonneur veut en etre Tarbitrc^ ct I'll 
fe trouve choqu6, il exige ou permet qa*on le re- 
tire chez foi. 

II veut qu*on puiffe indiff^reniment afpirer aux 
eroplois ou les refufer } il tient cette liberty au 
dedut de la fortune m^me. 

L*honneur a done fes regies fupremes, et I'^dii- 
cation eft obligee de s'y conformer. Les princi- 
jpales font^ qu'il nous efl bien permis de faire ens 

de 

^* are honeft ciinent and brave foldiert. We jointly there* 
** fore hefeech y^ur Majefty to coanmaoU our irmi and livet 
** in things that are praAicahle." This great and generous 
Ibul leoked opon a bafe adion at a Uiing innpofiible. 

There it nothing Uiac honour nnore ttnnigty recommtihlt 
to the Nobility, than to ferve iheir Ptinee in a miLtary capa*^ 
city. And indeed ihi it their lavourke profefllon^ becauTo 
itt dangers^ itt fuccfi(5, and even its mifcarriagef, are th« 
roaU to giandenr. Yet this very law of its own making, 
honour choofet to explain ^ and, in cafe of any affront^ it 
requiret or permits ut to retire. 

It infillt alfo, that w« fhould b^ at liber y either to feek 
or to reject employments; a liberty which it prefers eveato 
an ample fortune. Honoor, therefore, has tu fupreme 
bws, to which education is obliged to conform. The chief 
•of tbefo arei that we are permitted to fot a value upon our 

fortuae^ 
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de notre fortune, mais qu il nous eft fonveraine.' 
ment d^fendu d'en faire aucun de notre Tie. 

La feconde eft, que lorfquc nou» avons ^te une 
fms places dans un raag, nous ne devons rien 
faire ni foufFrir qui fafle voir que nous nods tc- 
Kons inferieurs k ce rang meme« 
. La troifieme, que les chofes que Thonncur de- 
fend, font plus rigoreufement defendues, loriqo« 
ks Loix ne coacourcnt point ^ les profcrire, €t 
qm eelles qu'tt exige font plus fortcmcnt cxig^es, 
iovfque les Ldx ne le demaudent pas. 

\ Though our government differs conCderably 
from the French, inafmuch as we have fixed 
laws, and conftitutional barriers, for the fecurity 
of our liberties and properties -, yet the JPrefi- 
dent's obfervations hold pretty near as true in 
England as in France. Though monarchies may 
diff*er a good deal, -Kings differ very little. Thofc 
who are abfolute, defire to continue foj and thofe 
who are not, endeavour to become fo j hence, 
the fame maxims and manners almoft in all 
Courts : voluptuoufnefs and profufion cncou- 

fortune, but are abfolutely forbidden to fet dny upon our 
Jlvei. 

The fecond is, Thar, uihen we are raifed to a poft or pre- 
ferment, we Ibould nerer do or permit any thing which may 
fe^m to imply that we look apon ourfelves as infeiior to the 
^ank we hold. 

The Third i«, Th-Jt thofe things, which honour forbidS| 

are more rigoroufly foibiUdeny whetf the laws do not con* 

' cur in the prohibic:on ; and thofe it commands are more 

ilrbngly infiftedupeoi when they happen n«i to be com- 

maaded bjr law, 

Mn Kvc^NT'a TranHation. 

« raged J 
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fagedf the one, to iink the people into ihdolebce) 

the other, into poverty, coniequently into depCD^ 

dfincy. The Court is called tlie world here, at 

well as at Paris 3 and nothing more is meant, by 

faying that a raaa knows tlie World, than that 

he knows Courts. In all Courte, you mull ex* 

pe6t to meet with connexions without friendlhip, 

•untitles without hatred, honour without virtue, 

appearances iaved, and realities faerificed ; good 

ixiajaners, with bad moFals ; and all vice and 

virtue fo difguifed, that whoever has only rea- 

foned upon both would know neither when he 

ftrd met ttiem at Court. It is well that yea 

fhould know the map of that country, thait, when 

you come to travel in it, you may do it with 

greater fafety. 

From all this, you will of yourfelf draw this 
obvious conclufion. That you are, in truth, but 
now going to tlie great and important fchool, the 
World 5 to which Weftminfter and Leipfig were 
ohly the little preparatory fcbools, as Mary-le- 
bone, Wandfor, &c. are to them.- What yoii 
have already acquired will only place you in xha 
iecond form of this new fchpol,. inftead of tibie 
Urii, But if you intend, as I.fuppofe you do, to 
get into the Ihell, youihave very different* things 
to learn from Latin and Greek 5. and which r©» 
quire much more fagaclty and attention, than 
thi^fe two dead languages : the language of pure 
and fimple nature ) the language of nature vari-» 
ttufly modified, and corrupted by pafllons, pre«»* 
judlces, and habits > the language of fimulation^ 
and dilfimulation, very hard, but very neceflaiy 
Id dccypher* Homer has not half fo many, nor 

fo 
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ib difficolt dialedfl, as the great book of tlie 
-fcbool you are now going to. Obferve tbercfore 
progreflively, and with the grcateft attention, 
what the bed fcholan in the form immediately 
above you do, and fo on, till you get into tht 
ihell yourlelf. J^tn. 

Tray tell Mn Harte, that I have recdved Us 
letter of the 27th May, N. S. and that I advif« 
him never to take the Englilh news-writers lite« 
rally, who never yet inferted any one thing quite 
right. I have both his i>atent and mandanaos> 
in both which he is Walter, let the news-papers 
call him what they pleafe. 



LETTER CCXXIX. 

London, July 9tb, O. S. 1750V 

My dear Friend, 

I SHOULD not defcrve that appellation in rc- 
tam from you, if I did not freely and explicitly* 
inform you of trory corrigible defcd, which I 
may cither hear of, fufpcft, or at any time diA 
cover in you. ' Thofe who m the common courfe 
of the world will call themfclves your friends, or 
whom, according to the common notions of friend- 
ftip, you may poffiWy think fuch, will never 4ell 
you of your faultSj ftiH lefs of your weaknefles. 
But, on the contrary^ more defirous to make yoa 
their friend, than to prove themfelves yours, they 
will flatter both, .and, in truth, not be forty for 
cither* Interiorly, moft people enjoy the infe- 
V rioiity 
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rioiity of thcrr bell friends. The ^nfeful and 
elFential part of friendfhip^ to you^ w referved 
iingly for Mr. H^grte and myielf > ou^relations to 
you (hiDd pure^ and unfuipe^ted of all (Nrivate 
views. In whatever we fay to you, we can have 
no intereft but yours. We can Jjj^ave no compe- 
tition, no jealoufy, no fccret envy or malignity. 
\Vc are therefore authorized to reprefent, ad- 
▼ife, and remondrate ; and your reafon mud 
tell you that you ought to attend to, and be- 
lieve us. 

I am credibly infomied, that there is flill a 
confiderable hitch or bobble in your enunciation ; 
and that, when you fpcak fad, you fometimes 
I'peak unintelligibly. I have formerly and fre- 
<juently laid my thoughts before you fo fully upon 
this fubjcft, that I can fay nothing new upon it 
now. I rauft therefore only repeat, that your 
whole depends upon it. Your trade is to fpcak 
well, both in public and in private. The manner 
of your fpeaking is full as important as the matter, 
asf more people have ears to be tickled, than un- 
derflandings to judge. Be your produdions ever 
fo good, they will be of no ufe, if you ftifle and 
ftrangle them in their birth. The bf.ft compofi- 
tions of Corelli, if ill executed, and played out 
of tunc, inftead of touching, as they do when 
well performed, ^wbuld only excite the indignation 
of tlie hearers, when murdered by an unlkilful 
performer. But lo murder your own produ6tions, 
and that coram populo, is a Medean cruelty, which 
Horace abfolutely forbids. Remember of what 
importance Demofthenes, and one of the Gracchi^ 
thought Qnunciation \ read what ftrels Cicero and 

CluiQii^Uan 
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Quintillian lay upon it j even the herb-women at 

Athens were corre6l judges of it. Oratory, with 

all its graces^ that of enunciation ifn parttcu]ar« is 

full a$ necelfary in Hur government, as it ever 

was in Greece or Rome. No man can make a 

fortupe or a Agpre in this country, withoutTpeak* 

ing, and fpeaking well, in public. If you will 

perfuade, you mud firft pleafe -, and if you will 

pleafe, you muft tune your voice to harmony, you 

muft articulate evcty fyllable diftindly, your em- 

phafes and cadences muft be ftrongly and|yro« 

peily marked 5 and the whole together muft be 

graceful and engaging : if you do not fpeak in 

that manner, you had much better not fpeak at 

all. Ail the learning you have, or ever can have* 

is not worth one groat without it. It may be % 

comfort and an amufement to you in your clofet* 

but can be of no ufe to you in the world. Let 

me conjure you, therefore, to make this your 

only object till you have abfolutely conquered it, 

for that is in your power; think of nothing 

elfe, read and fpeak for nothing elfe. Read 

aloud, though alone, and read articulately 

and diftindly, as if you were reading in public, 

and on the moil important occasion. Recite 

pieces of eloquence, declaim fcenes of tragedies 

to Mr. Hartc, as if he were a numerous audience. 

If there is any particular confonant which you 

liave a ditliculty in articulating, as I think you 

had with the i?, uiter it millions and millions of 

times, till you have uttered it right. Never fpeak 

quick, till you have tirft learned to fpeak well. 

In Ihort, lay alidc every book, aiid every 

thought, that does not diredly tend to this great 

obji 61, abfolutely decifive of your future fortune 

and ligure. 

* The 
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!nie next thing neceflary in yonr dedination is 
"writing corrcftly, elegantly, and in a good hand 
too ; in which three particulars, I am forry to 
tell you, that you hitherto fail. Your hand-wri- 
ting is a very had one, and would make a fcurvy 
figtire in an office-book of lettef8, or even in a 
lady's pocket-book. But that fault is eafily cured 
by care, fince every man who has the ufe of 

his right hand, Gl 71 JlT/i^ nrA^c4^</r 

^n<S&fjlcStSCS^ As to the cor- 

re^nefs and elegancy of your writing, attention 
to grammar does the one, and to the bed authors 
the othpr. In your letter to me of the 27 th 
June, Vfi^f you omitted the date of the place, fo 
thatl only conjedured from the contents that 
you were at Rome. 

Thus I have, with the truth and freedom of the 
tendereft affedion, told you all your defects, at 
)eall all that I know or have heard of. Thank 
Grod, they are all very curable 3 they mud be 
cured, and I am furc you will cure them. That 
once done, nothing remains for you to acquire, or 
for rae'to wifh you, but the turn, the manners, 
the addrefs, and the ^/Yzce^, of the polite world j 
which experience, ohfervation, and good com- 
pany, will infeniibly give you. Few people at 
your age have read,^ feen, and known fo much 
as you have ; and confequently few are fo near as 
yourfelf to what I call perfe6lion, by which I 
only mean, being very near as well as the bed. 
Far, therefore, from being difcouraged by what 

you 
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you Hill want^ what you already have ihould en* 
courage you to attempt, and convince you that 
by attempting you will inevitably obtain it. The 
difficulties which you have /urnx)unted were 
much greater than any you have now to encoun-' 
ter. Till very lately, youT way has been only 
tlirough thorns and briars j the few that now re- 
main are mixed with rofesp Pleafure is now the 
principal remaining part of your education. It 
"will foftea and polifh your manners ', it wiH 
make you purfue and at laft overtake the Graces^ 
Pleafure is neceflairily reciprocal; no one feel* 
who does not at the fame time give it. To be 
pleafed one mnft pleafe. What pleafes you ia 
others, will in general pleafe them in you. ' Paiii' 
is indifputably the feat of the Graces', they will 
even court you if you are not too coy. #'requent 
and obferve the beft companies thci-e, andyoa 
will foou be naturalized among them j . you will 
foon find how particularly attentive they are to 
the corre6lnefs and elegancy of their language, 
and to the graces of their enunciation; they 
would even call the under (landing of a maa in 
quellion, who fhould negle6t, or hot know the 
infinite advantages arifing from them. Narrer, 
leciter, dtclamer lien, are ferious (Indies among 
them, and well dcfcrve to be fo c;very where. 
The converfations, even among the; women, frc- 
quently turn upon the elegancies, and minuted 
delicacies of the French language. An enjouc" 
meritj a gallant tuni, prevails ki all their compa- 
nies, to women, with whom they neither are, 
aor pretend ^o be in love i but (hould you (ns 

may 
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very poffibly happen) fall really in love there 
fome woman of fa(hion and fenfe (for I do 
uppofe you capable of falling in love with a 
ipet), and that your rival> without half your 
i or knowledge, iliould get the better of you^ 
4y by dint of manners, enjouemeni, hadin" 
&c. how would you regret not having fuffi* 
ly attended tothefe accomplifhments, which' 
iefpifed as fuperficial and trifling, but which 
virould then And of real confequence in the 
fe of the world ! And men, as well as wo« 
, are taken by thefe external graces. Shut 
our books then now as a bufinefs, and open 
\ only as a pleafure : but let the great book of 
Yorld be your ferious ftudy ; read it over and 
, get it by heart, adopt its %le, and make it 
own* 

'hen I caft up your account as it now (lands, 
otce to fee the balance fo much in your fa- 
\ and that the items per contra are fo few, 
of fuch a nature, that they may be very ea- 
:ancelled. By way of debtor and creditor, it 
b thus : 
•editor. By French. Debtor, To Englifh. 

German. Enunciation. 

Italian. Mani^ers. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Logic. 

Ethics. 

Hiftory. 
i Naturx. 
Jus^ Gentium. 
^ Publicum. 

This, 
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Thisy mj dear ^enil> is a very true account^ 
and a very encoaraging one for you. A mto wb« 
owes fo Httlc can dear it off in a very little time, 
and, if he is a prudent man, wiU ; whereas- • 
jfnan, who by long negligence owes a great deal, 
defpairs of erer being able to pay | and therefore 
never loc^s into his accounts at ail. 

When you go tq Grenoa, pray oblerve carefully 
all the environs of it, and view them with fome- 
body who can tell you all the iituatioas and opera*^ 
tions of the Auftrian army, during the ftmoua 
fiege, if it deferves to be called one; for in reality 
the town never was beiieged, nor had the Aui« 
trians any one thing neceifary for a fiege. If 
Marquis Centurion!, who was lall winter in £ng* 
land, ihould happen to be there, go to him with 
my compliments, and he will ihow you all kna« 
ginnble civilities. 

I cov^d have fent you fome letters to Florence, 
but that I knew Mr. Mann would be of more uPr 
to you than all of them. Pray make him my 
compliments. Cultivate your Italian, while you 
are at Florence, where it is fpokcn in its utmoft 
purity, but ill pronounced. 

Pray fave me the feed .of fome of the bcft 
melons you eat, and put it up dry in paper. You 
need not fend it me j but Mr. Harte will bring 
it in his pocket when he comes over. I ilioiild 
likewife be glad of fome cuttings of the bell figs, 
efpecially il Fico gentile, and the Malthefe j but 
as this is not the i'eafou for them, Mr. Mann 
will, I dare fay, undertake that commiliion, and 
fend them to me at the proper lime by Leghorn. 
Adieu. £ndeavour to pleaie others, and divert 

yourfclf 
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jfourfelf as much as ever you can, en hounite et 
galant homme, 

P. S. I fend you tlie cnclofcd to dtliver to Lord 
Rochford, upon your arrival at Turin. 



LETTER CCXXX. 

London, Aug. 6th, O. S. 1750, 

Mai^DBAR Friend^ 

Since your letter from Sienna, which gave m« 
a very imperfc^ account both of your illnefs and 
your recovery, I have not received one word 
cither from you or Mr. Harte. I impute this to 
the careleflhefs of the poll fingly 5 and the great 
diflancc between us, at prefent, expofes our let- 
ters to thofe accidents. But, when you come to 
Paris, from whence the letters arrive here very 
regularly, I (hall infill upon your writing to me 
conftantly once a week ; and that upon the fame 
day, for inflance, every Thurfday, that I may 
know by what mail to exped your letter. I fhall 
alfo require you to be more minute in your ac- 
ccmnt of yourfelf than you have hitherto been, 
or than I have required; becaufe of the informa- 
dons which I have received from time to time 
from Mr. Harte. At Paris you will be out of 
your time, and mull fet up for yourfelf j it is 
then that I Ihall be very folicitous to know how 
you carry on your bulinefs. While Mr. Harte 
was your partner, the care was his lliare, and 
the profit yours. But at Paris, if you will have 
the latter, you muft take the former along with 
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it. It will be quite a new world to you j very 
different from the little world that you have 
hitherto feen ; and you will have much more to 
do in it. You mud keep your little accounts 
eonftantly every morning, if you would not have 
them run into confufion, and fwell to a bulk thai 
would frighten you from ever looking intq^them 
at all. You muft allow Ibme time for learning 
what you do not know, and fome for keeping 
what you do know : and you muil leave a great 
deal of time for your pleasures j which (||repeat 
it again) are now become the mofl neceflary part 
of your education. It is by cooverfations, dio« 
ners, fuppcrs, entertainments, ^c, in the beft 
companies, that you muft be formed for the world. 
Les manieres, les agremens, les graces, cannot be 
learned by theory ; they are only to be got by 
ufe among thofe who have them ; and ihey are 
now the main obje6t of your life, ai they are ne- 
ceflary fteps to your fortune. A man of the bcft 
parts and the greateft learning, if he does qot 
know the World by his own experience and ob- 
fervation, will be very abfurd, and confequently 
very unwelcome in company. He may fay very 
good things : but they will probably be fo ill- 
timed, mifplaced, or improperly addrefled, that 
he had much better bold his tongue. Full of his 
own matter, and uninformed of, or inattentive to, 
the particular circumftances and fituations of the 
company, he vents it indifcriminatcly : he puts 
fome people out of countenance ; he ihocks 
others 5 and frightens all, who dread what may 
come out next. The moft general rule that I 
can give you for the World, and which your ex- 
perience will convince you of the truth of, is. 

Never 
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Never to give the tone to the company, but to 
take it from them ; and to Uibour more to put ihcxn 
in conceit with themfelves, tlian to make tiieiu 
admire you. Thofe w.homyou can make like them- 
felves better, will, 1 proraife you, like you very 
well. ' . 

A Syftem-monger, who, Nvithout knowing any 
thing of the World by experience, has formed x • 
fyfteni of it in his dully coll, lays it down, for ex- 
an^le, that (from die general nature of ra^^kind) 
flattery is, pleafing. He will therefore flatter. But 
how ? Why; iadifcrim i n ately . And , i n ftead of re- 
pairing and heightening the piece judicioufly, with 
foft cblourjj tind a delicate pcocil; with a coarfc 
bruQi, and a great deal of white- wafh, he daub« 
and befmears the piece he means to adorn. His ' 
flattery offends even his patrqn -, and is almoft \ 
too grofe for his miftrcrs. A Man of the World 
knows the force of flattety as well as he does -, but 
thea he knows how, when, and where, to give it 5 
he proportions his dgfe to the conllitution of the 
patient. He flatters by application, by inference, 
by comparifon, by hint 5 and feldonx diredly. 
In the courlH2 of the work! there is the fame 
difference, .<b every thing, between iyftem and 
pra6lice. 

I long to have you at Paris, which is to be your 
great fchool ; you will be then in a manner wilhiu 
reach of me. 

Tell me, are you perfe6tly recovered, or do you 
ftill find any remaining complaint upon your lungs ? 
Your diet ihoiild be cooling, and at the fame time 
nourilhing. Milks of all kinds arc proper for you ; 
wines" of all kinds bad. A great deal of gentle, 

VOL. III. D ^vA 
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and no violent excrcife, is good for you. Adico. 
Gratia, Fama, Valeiudo, eontingat ahunde! 



LETTER CCXXXI. . 

London^ 06t« »2d^ O. S. 175a* 

My dear Friend^ 

This letter will, I am perfuaded, find you, and 
I hope fafely, arrived at Montpellier : from whence 
I truft that Mr. Harte's indifpoiition will, by 
being totally removed, allow yon to get to Paris be- 
fore Chriftmasi You will there find tw'o- people, 
whom, though both Englifh, I recommend in the 
ilrongeft manner poffible to your attention 5 and 
advife you to form the mod intimate connexions 
with them both, in their different ways. The 
one is a man whom you already know fomething 
of, but not near enough ; it is the Earl of Hun- 
tingdon ; who, next to you, is the trued objed of 
my affedtion and efleem J and who (I am prond 
to fay it) calls me, and condders me as his adopted 
father. His parts are as quick, as his knowledjg;e 
is extenfive j and if quality were ^rtli putting 
into an account, where every other item is fo much 
more valuable, his is the firft almoft in this coun- 
try ; the figure he will make, foon after he re- 
turns to it, will, if I am not more midaken than 
ever 1 was in my life, equal his birth and my 
hopes. Such a connexion will be of infinite ad- 
vantage to you 3 and I can aflure you that he is 
extremely dirj[)ofed to form it upon my account, 

and 
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tnd will, I hope and.bclieve, defire to improve and 
cement it upon your own. 

In our parliamentary government, connexions, 
tre abfoiutely neceflary 5 and, if prudently formed, 
and ably maintained, the fuccefs of them is in- 
fallible. There arc twofortsof connexions, which 
1 would always advife you to have in view. The 
firft I will call equal ones | by which I mean thofe, 
where the two eonnefting parties reciprocally find 
their account, from pretty near an equal degree of 
parts and abilities. In thofe there muft be a freer 
communication 5 each muft fee that the other is 
able, and be convinced that he is willing, to be of 
ufe to him. Honour muft be the principle of fuch 
connexions ; and there muft be a mutual depend- 
ence, that prefent and feparate intereft, (hall not 
be able to break, thcra. There muft be a joint 
fyftem of a 61 ion J and, in cafe of different opi- 
nions, each muft recede a little, in order at In ft to 
form an unanimous one. Such, 1 hope, will be 
your connexion with Lord Huntingdon. You" 
will both come into Parliament at the fame time; 
and if you have an equal ftiare of abilitiej; and ap-« 
plication, you and he, with other young people, 
whom you will naturally alFociate, may form a band 
which will be refpected by any Adminiftration, 
and make a figure in the public. The otlier fort 
of connexions 1 call unequal ones; that is, where 
the parts are all on one fide, and the rank and 
fortune on the other. Here, the advantage is all 
on one fide ; but that "advantage muft be ably and 
artfully concealed. Coniplaifance, an engaging 
manner, and a patient toicraticJn of certain airs of 
fuperiority, muft cement them. The weaker party 
mufi be taken by the heart, his head giving no 
D2 \^\^^ 
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hold } and he muft be governed, by being raadc lo 
believe that he governs. Thefe people, Ikillfully 
led, give great weight to tlieir leader. I have for- 
merly pointed out to you a couple that I take to be 
proper objeds for your Ikill : and. you will meet 
with twenty more, for they arc very rifie. . 

The otiicr perfon, whom I Tecommend to you^ 
is a woman 3 not as a woman, *for that is not im- 
mediately my bufinefsj befides, I fear (he is turned 
of fifty. It is Lady Hervey, whom I dliieded you 
lo call upon at Dijon ; but who, to my gteat ^joy, 
becaufe to your great advantage, pafles all this 
winter at Paris. She has been bred all her life at 
Courts 5 of which ihe has acquired all the eafy 
good-breeding, and politcncfs, without the frivo- 
loufncfs. She has all the readiQg that a woman 
ilioijld have; and more than any woman need 
have 3 for (he underftat/ds Latin perfeftly well, 
though (he wifely conceals it. As fhe will look 
upon you as her fon, I defire that you will look 
upon her as my delegate : truft, confult, and ap- 
ply to her without referve. No woman ever had , 
more than ihe has, le ton de la parfcdtement bonne 
compagnie, les manieres engageantes, et lejenef^ais 
quoi qui plait. Defire her to reprove and corrcft 
any, andevery, the Icaft error and inaccuracy in your 
manner, air, addrefs, tsfc. No woman in Europe 
can do it fo well $. none will do it more wilHngly, 
or in a more proper and obliging manner. In fuch 
a cafe, (he will not put you out of countenance, 
by telling you of it in company ; but either inti- 
mate it by fome (igh, or wait for an opportunity 
when yb\i are alone together. She is ahb in the 
beft French company, where fhe will not only in- 
troduce, 
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l^duce^ hwtptiff'you, if I may ufe fo low a word. 
And I can afllirc you, that it is no little help, in the 
beau monde, to be puffed there by a faHiionable wo- 
wan. I fend you the iiiclofcd billet to carry her 
only as a certificate of the identity of your peifon, 
which I take it for granted flie could not know 
again. 

You would be fo much furprifed to receive a 
whole letter from me, without any mention of the 
exterior ornaments necelfary for a GcntlemarK, as 
manners, elocution, air, addrefs, graces, ^c. that, 
to comply with your expeftations, I will touch 
upon them ; . and tell you, that, when you come 
to England. I will Ihow you fome people, whom 
I do nbt now care to name, railed to the higheft 
flaiions fingly by thofe exterior and adventitious 
ornaments ; whofe parts would never have entitled 
them to the fmalleft office in the excife. Are 
th«y then neceffary, and worth acquiring, or not? 
You will fee many inftances of this kind at Paris> 
particularly a glaring one, of a perfon ♦ raifed to 
the higheft pofts and dignities in France, as well 
as to be abfolute fovercign of the lean monde^ 
fingly by the graces of his perfon and addrefs ; by 
woman's chit-chat, accompanied witli important 
geftures 5 by an impofuig air, and pleafing alord. 
Nay, by thefe helps, he even pulFcs for a wit, 
though he hath certainly no uncommon fliare of it, 
I will not name him, becaufe it would be very im- 
prudent in you to do it. A young fello^v at his 
firft entrance into the heau wonde muft not offend 
the king defoBo there. It is very often more ne- 

* Mr. !e Marechal de Richelieu. 

» 3 ceiTa^^ 
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cefTary to conceal contempt tlian refentment, tie 
former being never forgiven^ but the latter fome- 
times forgot. 

There is a fmall quarto book, intiiled Hiftoirt 
Ckronologique de la France, lately publilhcd by le 
Prefident Henaiilt 3 a man of parts and learning, 
with whom you will probably get acquainted at 
P.iris. I delire that It may always lie upon your 
table, for your recourfc as often as you i:e''ad hif- 
tor}'. The chronology, though chiefly relative to 
the hi ftory of France, is not fingly confined to it; 
but the mofl int^refting events of all the reft of 
Europe are alfo inferted,aiKi many of them adorned 
by fliort, pretty, and juft reflc6lu>ns. The new 
edition of les Memoires de Sully, in three quarto 
volumes, is alfo extremely well worth your ready- 
ing, as it will give you a clearer and truer notion 
of one of the mofl intereiliug periods of the French 
hillory, than you can yet have formed from all the 
other books you may have read upon the fubjeft. 
That Prince, I mean Henry the Fourth, had all 
the accomplidimcnts and virtues of a Hero, and 
of a King; and almoft of a Man. The laft ai*e 
the mofl rarely feen. May you pofTcls them all 1 
Adieu. 

Pray make my compliments to Mr. Harte j and 
let him know that I have this moment received 
his leiter of the 12th, N. S. from Antibes. It re- 
quires no immediate anfwer ; I Ihall therefore de- 
lay mine till I have another from him. Give hina 
the enclofed^ wliich I have received from Mr. 
Elliot. 
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LETTER CCXXXII. 

London, Nov. ift, O. S. 1750. 
My dear Friend, 

I HOPE tliis letter will not find youfiill nt Monl- 
pellier, but rather be fcnt after you from thence 
to Paris, where, I am perfuaded, that Mr. Ilarte 
could find as good advice for his leg as at Mont- 
pellier, if not better j but, if he is of a different 
opinion, I am fure you ought to (lay there as Ipng 
as he defires. 

While you are in France, I could \vi(h that the 
hours you allot for hillorical amufement rtiould 
be intirely devoted to the hitlory of France. One 
always reads biftory to mofl advantage in that 
country to which it is relative 5 not only book&, but 
perfons being ever at hand, to folve doubts and 
clear up difficulties. I do by no means advife. you 
to throw away your time in ranfacking, like a dull 
Antiquarian, the minute and unimportant parts of 
remote and fabulous times. Let blockheads read 
what blockheads wrote. A general notion of the 
hiftory of France, from the conqueft of that coun- 
try by the Franks, to the reign of Lewis the Xlth, 
is fufficient for ufe, confequently fufficient for 
you. There are, however, in thofe remote times, 
feme remarkable aeras, that deferve more particu- 
lar attention ; I mean, thofe in which fome no- 
table alterations happened in the conftitution and 
form of government. As, for example, the f€t- 
tlement of Clovis in Gaul, and the form of go- 
vernment which he then eftablilhed ; for, by the 
way, that form of government differed rn this par- 
D 4 ticular 
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ticLilar from all the other Gothic govemm cuts, 
til at the people had not, either colle6tively or by 
reprefentatives, any fhare in it. It was a mixture 
of monarchy andariftocracyi and what were called 
the States General of France eonfifted only of the 
Nobility and Clergy, iill the time of Philip le Btl, 
in the very beginning of the fourteenth century > 
who firfl: called the people tp thofe aifemblies, by 
no means for the good of the people, who were 
only amufed by this pretended honour; but, in 
truth, to cljeck the NobilUy and Clergy, and in- 
duce them to grant the money he wanted for his 
profufion ; this was a fdheme of Enguerrand de 
Marigny his minifter, who governed both him and 
his kingdom to fuch a degree^ as to be called the 
coadjutor and governor of the kingdom. Charles 
Martel laidafide thefe aflemblies, and governed by 
open force. P^pin reftored them, and attached 
them to him , and with them the nation 3 hy which 
means he depofed Childeric, a|id mounted the 
throne, Tliis is a fecond period worth your at- 
tention. The third race of Kings, which begins 
with Hugues Capet, is a third period. A ju- 
dicious reader of hiftory will fave himfelf a great 
deal of time and trouble, by attending with care 
only to thofe interefting periods of hiftory, which 
furnilli remarkable events, and make xras 3 going 
nightly over the common run of events. Some 
people read Ixiftory, as others read the Pilgrim's 
Progrefs ; giving equal attention to, and indifcri- 
minately loading their memories with every part 
alike. But I would have you read it in a diflerenC 
manner : take tbc iliorteft general hiftory youcaa 
find of every country j aud mark dawn in that hif- 
tory 
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(tory the moft important periods^ fuch as conqncfts, 
changes of Kings^ and alterations of the form of 
government 5 and then have recourfe to more ex-r 
ten five hii^ories^ or particular treatifes, relative to 
tbeie great points. Confider them well, trace up 
their caufes, and follow their cpnfeqaences. For 
indance, there is a moft excellent, though very 
ihorthifiory of France, by Le Gender. Read that 
'with attention, and you will know enough of the 
general hiftory j but when you find there fuch re- 
markable periods as are above mentioned, confult 
Mezeray, and other the beft and minuteft hifto- 
Tians, as well as political treatifes upon thofe fub- 
je6ts. In later times. Memoirs, from thofe of . 
Philip de Commines, down to the. innumerable 
ones in the reign of Le\yis the XlVth, have been 
of great "ufe, and thrown great light upon particu- 
' lar parts Of hiftory. 

ConverfatioD in France, if you have the addrefs 
-and dexterity to turn it upon ufeful fubjcdts, will 
exceedingly improve your hiftorical knowledge 5 
-for people there, however claffically ignorant they 
may be, think it a fliame to be ignorant of the 
hiiloryof their own country: they read that if 
they read nothing elfe, and, having often read no- 
thing elfe, are proud of having read that, and talk 
of it willingly ; even the Women , are well in- 
itru^ed in that fort of reading. I am far fromt 
meaning by this, that you ihould always be talking, 
•wifely, in company, of books, hiftory, and matters 
x>i knowledge. There are many comrpanies which 
you will, and ought to keep, where fuch convei;- 
fations would be miiplaced and ill-timed j yoijr 
own^ood fenfe mqft diftinguifti tlie company, andi^ 
D 5 ' the 
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the time. You muft trifle with triflers ; and be 
ferious only with the ferioiis, but dance to thofe 
who pipe. Cur. in theatrum Catofevereyenifti^ 
/Was juftly faid to an old man :.how much more 
fo would it be to one of youn ag9 f From the mo- 
ment that you are dreft, and go out, pocket all 
your knowledge with your watch, and never pulUt 
out in company unlefs defired : the producing of 
the one imafked, implies that you are weaiy of 
the company ; and the producing of the other un- 
required, will make the company weary of you. 
Company is a republic top jealous of its liberties, 
to fufFer a diftator even for a quarter of an hour; 
and yet in that, as in all republics, there are ferae 
few who really govern*^ but then it is by feeming 
to difclaim, inflead of attempting to ufurp the 
power : that is the occafion in which manners, 
dexterity, addrefs, and the undefineable^ewe/Jaw 
quoi triumph j if properly exerted, their conqucfl 
i« lure, and the more lafting for not being per- 
ceived. Remember, that this is not only your firft- 
and greatefl, but ought to be almoft your only ob- 
je61, while you are in France. 

I know that many of your countrymen are apt 
to call the freedom and vivacity of the French, pc- 
tulancy and ill-breeding; but, ihouldyou think fo, 
I defire upon many accounts that you will not H&y 
fo : I admit that it may be fo, in fome inflances 
oi pedis maitres I'tourdiv, and in fome young people 
unbroken to the world j but I can affure you that 
you will find it much otherwife with people of a 
certain rank and age, upon whofe model you will 
do very well to form yourfelf We call their Heady 
alTurance impudence 3 Why ? Only, bccaufe what 

we 
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we call modeHy is a>»kward bafhfulnefsy and mau* ^ 
vaije honte, Fcfr my part, I fee bo impudence, but, 
on the contrary, infinite utility and advantage, in 
^refenting one's felf with the fame coolnefs and 
uncoilcem, in any, and every company : till one 
can do that, I am very fure that one can never 
prefent one's felf well. Whatever is done under 
concern andembarraflment raufl be ill done \ and, 
till a man is abfqlutely eafy anji unconcerned in 
every company, he will never be thought to have 
kept good company, nor be very welcome in it. A 
fleady aflurance, with feeming raodefty, is poffibfy 
the moil ufeful qualiiication that a man can have 
in every part of life. A man would certainly make 
a very confiderable fortune and figure in the world, 
whofe modelly and timidity fhould often, asbafh- 
fulnefs always does, put him in the deplorable and 
lamentable fituation of tlie pious JEncas, when 
objiupuitfjietej unique co7n<B ; etvoxfaucilus hu[fit ! 
Fortune (as well as women) 



-bom to he conlroulM, 



Slot ps to the ^ur ward and the bold. 

Aflurance and Intrepidity, under the white ban- 
ner of feeming Modefly, clear the way for Merit, 
that would otherwife be difcouraged by ditficulties 
in its journey ; whereas barefaced Impudence is 
the noify and blufterirtg harbinger of a worthlefs 
and fenfelefs ufurpen 

You will think that I flin^ll never Iiave done 
reconunending to you thefe exterior worldly accom- 
plifhments, and you will think right, for 1 never 
Aall ; they are of too great confequence to you, for 
me to be indifferent or niegligent about them ; the 
D 6 Ihinin^ 
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fhinmg part of your future figure and fortune de- 
pends now wholly upon them. Thefe ait the ac- 
qaifitipns which mud give efficacy and fuccefs to 
thofe you have already inade. To have it faid «rid 
believed that you are the rooft learned man in Eog- 
hind, would be no more than was faid and believcfd 
of Dr. Bentley : but to have it faid, at the fame 
time, that you are alio the beft-bred, moft polite, 
and agreeable man in the kingdom, would befuch 
a happy comppfition of a charader, as f never yet 
Icnew any one man delerve 5 and wluclil will 
endeavour, as well as ardently wifh, that you may. 
Abfolute perfedion is, I well know, unattain- 
able : but I know too, that a man of parts may be 
unweariedly aiming at, and arrive pretty near £t. 
Try, labour, perfevcre. Adieu, 
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London, Nov. 8th, O.S. 1750. 

My dear Friend^ 

Before you get to Paris, where you will fooa 
be left to your own difcretion, if you have any, it 
13 neceffary that we Ihoul ! underftand one ano- 
ther thoroughly ; which is the moft probable way 
of preventing difputes. Money, the cau#e of much 
mil<:hief in tlie world, is the c^ufe of moft quar- 
rels between fatherr. and fons ; ihc former com- 
monly thi'.king, that they cannot give too little j. 
and th'^ la i. r, that tliey cannot liavc enough r both 
equally in the wrong. You nuift do mc the juf- 
tice to acknowledge, that I have hiiherto uvither 

ftinted 
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Aittiej ti^r gnidged any expence 4hat could be of 
tife, or real pleafure to foa ; and I can aflbre yoq, 
fay the vay, that y4>u have tcavelkd at a much 
inore confiderable eiq>eDce thaa I did royfdf : hot 
I vie^rier To much as thoagbt of that, wbile Mr. 
Haite was atiiie head of yoar finances ^ being 
-veryfure^ th^t the fums igranted were fcrupuiaufly 
applied to the ufes for which ihey were intended. 
But the cafe will foon be altered, and you will 
bb your own receiver and treafurer. Howcyery I 
pFomife yon, that we will not quarrel fmgly upon 
the quctfitum^ which thall be cbearfutly aod freely 
gifanted ; the application and appropriatioil of it 
will be the material point, which I am now going 
to -clear up, and finally fettle with you. I will 
fix,- or even name, no fettled allowance, though 1 
well know in my own mind what would be the 
proper one ; but I will firft try your draughts, by 
which I can in a goou degree judge of your coii- 
du6k. This only I tell you in general, that, if the 
channels through which my money is to go are the 
proper ones, the iburce fhall not be fcanty j bu^ 
fhould it devr^Jte into dirty, muddy, and obfcure 
ones (which by the bye, it cannot do for a week^ 
without my knowing it), I give ynii fair and 
timely notice, that the fource will inHantly be dry, 
Mr. Harte, in eftablilhingyouat Paris, will point 
out to you thofe proper rhaunels ; he will leave 
you there upon the foot of a man of fafhion, and 
I will continue yoi\^pon the fam^ -, you will have 
your c(^h, 7 our valet de chan:brt% your own foot- 
man, arid-a^vnl't de plac- • which, by 'ke way, f» 
one fervant m^re tlian T had. I wo aid have yon 
very welldreil^ by which 1 mean, dreilas thegc- 
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neialitf of people of faihion are ; that is^ not to 
be taken notice of, for being either more or lefs 
fine than other people : it is by being well dreil, 
not finelj dreft, that a Gentleman ihould be di£« 
finguUhed. Yon muft frequent les Jpe&acles^ 
which expence I fhallwilHogly fupply. Yon muft 
play a des petitsjeux de commerce, m mixed com- 
panies 3 that article is trifling 3 I fhall pay it chear- 
fully. All the other articles of pocket-money are 
very inconfiderable at Paris, in comparifbn of what 
. they are here ; the filly cuftom of giving money 
wherever onC'dines or fups, and the expenfive 
importunity of fubfcriptions, not being yet intro- 
duced there. Having thus reckoned up all the 
decent expencesof a gentleman, which I wiU moft 
readily defray ; I come now to thofe which I will 
neither bear nor f apply. The firft of thefe is ga- 
ming^ of which, though I have not the leait reafoa 
to fufpe6t you, I think it neceflary eventually to 
aflureyou, that no confideration in the world fhall 
ever make me pay your play-debts : ihould you 
ever urge to me ibat your honour is pawned, I 
ihould moft immoveably anfwer you, that it was 
your honour, not mine, that was pawned; and that 
your creditor might e'en take the pawn for the 
debt. 

Low company, and low pleafures, are always 
much more coftly than liberal and elegant ones* 
The diigraceful riots of a tavern are much more 
expenfive, as well as di (honourable, than the fome- 
times pardonable exceifes in good company. I 
muft abfolutely hear of no tavern, fcrapes and 
Squabbles. 

Icomr 
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I come now to another and very naatcf ial poinl j 
I mean women ; and I will not addref» mj^elf to 
you upon this fubjedt, either in a religions^ a mo- 
i;al, or a parental ftylc. I will even lay afide my 
stgc, remember yours> and fpeak to you^ as one 
man of pleafure^ if he had parts too, would fpeak 
to another. I will by no means pay for whores, 
and their never-failing confequences, furgeons; 
norwill^Ij upon any account, keep fingers, dancer*^ 
a6treiles, and id genus omne ; and, independently 
of the expence, I muft tell you, that fuch con- 
nexions would give me, and all fenfible people, 
the utmbft contempt for your parts and addrefs : a 
young fellow muft have as little fenfe as addrefs, 
* to venture, or more properly to facrifice his health, 
and ruin his fortune, with fuch fort of creatures > 
in fuch a place as Paris efpecially, where gallantry 
is both the profeilion and the pra6tice of every wo- 
wan' of fafhion. To fpeak plainly ; I will not 
forgive your underftanding c — s and p — s ; nor 
will your conftitution forgive them you. Thefe 
diftempers, as well as their cures, fall nine times 
in ten upon the lungs. This argument, I am fure, 
ought to have weight with you j for I proteft to 
you, that, if you meet with any fuch accident, I 
would not give one year's purchafe for your life. 
Laftly, there is another fort of expence that I will 
not allow, only becaafe it is a filly one 5 I mean 
the fooling away your money in baubles at toy- 
fhops. Have one handfome fnuff-box j(if you 
take fnuflF), and one handfome fword 5 but then no 
more veiy pretty and very ufelefs things. 

By what goes before, you will eafily perceive, 

that I mean to allow you whatever is ncceflary, 

' hot 
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not only for the figure, but for the pleafurea of a 
'Gen^tmatk, and not to fupply tlte profuiioa of a 
-Rake. This, you muft confefs, docs not lavoor 
of either the feverity or parfimony of old age. I 
confidw: this agreement t)etween us, as a fubfidiary 
treaty on my part, fox fei-viccs to be pcrfoTnacd on 
yours. I fjromife yott, that I will be a^ pucK^uat 
in the payment of the fublidies, as England has 
'been during the lad war ; but then I give yoo 
noti^ce at the fame time, that 1 require a much 
« -more 'fcrupulous execution of the treaty on your 
.part, than we met with on that of our allies^ or 
elfe that payment will beftopped. I hope all that 
I have now faid was abfolutcly unneceflary, and 
that fentiments more worthy and more noble than, 
jpccuniary ones would of themfelves have pointed 
out to you the condu^ I recommend j but, in 
all e^^ents, I refolved to be once for all explicit 
with you, thatj in the worft that can happen, 
you may not plead ignoranee, and complain that 
I had not fufticiently explained to you my inten- 
tions. 

Having mentioned the word Rake, I muft fay a 
woviJ or two more up«»nthat fubjedt, becaufe young 
peopi? too frequently, and always fatally, are apt 
to miflakc that rharadier fur tbar of a man of 
plcafure j whereas, i here are not ia the world two 
characters more diiferent. A i ake is a eompofilion 
ot uil the loweft, moll ignoblC; (Ict^r^ding, and 
.{hamefui vices -, thoy all confpire to difgracc his 
chara6t<?o «i»d to rwrn his fortune; while wine 
and the ^j— x contend which thaH looncrt and moft 
eflfcAually defttoy lus cuiiiirntiom A diflblute> 
i 3U& f(K>^pan> or porter^ makes full as good 

a rake 
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a rake as a nan of the firik quality. By the 
bye, let me tell yon, that, in the wildeft part 
of my youth, I never was a rake, bat^ on th^ 
contrary, always detefted and defpifed the cha- 
rader. 

A man of plcafure, though not always fo fcru- 
pulous as he fliould be, and as one day he will wl(h 
he had been, refines at leafl his pleafures by tafte, 
accompanies them with decency, and enjoys them 
with dignity. FeW men can bt- men of pleafure, 
every man may be a rake. R( member iliat I fhaH 
know every thing you iliy or do at Par's as exa^^y 
as if, by the force of magic, I co.ilil follow yon 
every where, like a ». ; >v i Gnome, invifiblc 
myfelf, Seneca fays, v t -v j.n t<ily. that one lbr»!ild 
a(k nothing of G<)i<. bur wlt^i one lh<.uld be 'vill- 
iDg.that men (houid know j i>or of m^u but what 
€me iliamd be wilHiig that God ihowld know : I 
advife you to fay or do nothing at Paris, but what 
you would be willing that I ihould know, I hope, 
nay, I believe, that will be the cafe. Senfe, I dare 
fay, you do not want ; inftru<^ion, I am fure, you 
have never wanted 5 experience you are daily 
gainings all which together muft inevitably (I 
Ihould think) make you both re/^ediiiLle et ai* 
mahle, the perfedion of a human chara6ter. In thdt 
cafe nothing (hall be wanting on my part, «i54- 
you ihall folidly experience all the extent and tenv 
dernefs of my affeftion for you i but dread the re-» 
verfcofbothj Adieu. 

P. S. When you get to Paris, after you bare 
been to wait on Lord Albemarle, go to fee Mn 
Yorke, whom I have particular reafons for degringi 
that you ihould be well with^ as I (hall hereafter 

explaii^ 
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explain to you. Let him know that my orders, 
and your own inclinations, confpired to make you 
defire his friendfhip and protedion. 



LETTER <::CXXXIV. 

My dear Friend, 

1 HAVE fent you fo many preparatory letters for 
Paris, that this, which will meet you there, ihall 
only be a fummary of them all. ^ 

You have hitherto had more liberty than any 
body of your age ever had ; and I muft do you the 
juftice to own, that you have made a better ufe of 
it than moft people of your age would have done | 
but then, though y©u h^d not a jailer, you had ^ 
friend with you. At Paris, you will not only be 
unconfined, but unaffifled. Your own g i od fenfe 
muft be your only guide 3 I have great confidence 
in it, and am convinced that I fhall receive juft 
fuch accounts of your con4u6t at Paris as I could 
wifh j for I tell you beforehand, that I fhall be 
moft minutely informed of all that you do, and 
almoft of all that you fay there. Enjoy the plea- 
fures of youth, -you cannot do better; but refine 
and dignify them like a man of parts : let them 
raife and not fmk, let them adorn and not vilify, 
your chara6ter ; let them, in fhort, be the plea- 
fures of a Gentleman, and taken with your equals 
at leaft, but rather with your fuperiors, and thofc 
chiefly French, 

Inquire into the charaders of the feveral Aca- 
^fYii^ncj before you form a connexion with any 
• * of 
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of them ; and be moft upon your guard againft 
thofe who make the moft court to you. 

You cannot ftudy much in the academy : but 
you may ftudy ufefully there, if you are an ceco- 
iiomift.of your time, and beflow only upon good 
books thofe quarters and halves of hours which 
occur to every body in the courle of almoft every 
day; and which, at the yearns end, amount to a 
very confiderable fum of time. Let Greek, with- 
out fail, fhare fome part of every day : I do not 
mean the Greek poets, the catches of Anacreon, 
or the tender complaints of Theocritus, or even 
fee porter-like language of Homer's Heroes -, of 
whom all fmattcrers in Greek know a little, quote 
often, and talk of always ; but I mean Plato, 
Arifkotle^ Demofthenes^ and Thucydides, whom 
none but adepts know. It is Greek that muft 
diftinPli^ you in the learned world, Latin alone 
will not. And Greek muft be fought to be re- 
tained, for it never occurs like Latin. When you 
read hiftory, orother books of amufement, let every 
language you are mafter of have its turn, fo that 
you may not only retain, but improve in eveiy one. 
I alfo defire that you will converfe in German 
and Italian, with all the German and the Italians 
with whom you converfe at all. This will be a 
very agreeable and flattering thing to themj^ and a 
very ufeful-one to you. 

Pray apply yourfelf diligently to your exercifbs 3 
for though the doing them well is not fupremely 
meritorious, the doing them ill is illiberal, vulgar, 
and ridiculous. 

recommend theatrical reprefentations to you ; 
which are excellent at Paris. The tragedies of Coc- 

neiUe 
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^lle. and Racine, and the comedies of Mc^erc, 
well attended to, are admirable leffons* both for 
the heart and the head. There is not, nor ever 
■was aay theatre conaparable to the French. If 
the mufic of the French operas do not pleafe your 
Italian ear, tlie words of themt at leaft, are fenfe 
and poetry, which is much more than I can fay 
of any Italian opera that I ever read or heard in 
my life. 

I fend you the inclofed letter of recommenda- 
tion to Marquis Ma.tignpn, which I would hav€ 
you deliver to him as foon as you can : you will, I 
^m fure, feel the good effedls of his warm friend* 
ihip for me, and Lord Bolingbroke -, who has alfi> 
wrote to hjm upon your fubjeft. By that, and by 
•the other letters ^hich I have.fent you, yoa will 
be at once fo thoroughly introduced into the befl 
French company, tliat you muft take foiro pains 
-if you will keep bad 5 but that is what I do not 
fufpedt you of. You have, I ara Aire, too much 
right ambition to prefer low and difgraceful com- 
pany, to that of your fuperiors, both in rank and 
age. Your chara6ter, and confequently your for- 
tune, abfolutely depends upon the company you 
^keep, and the turn you take at Pafis. I do not, 
lin the leaft, mean a grave turn ; on the contrary, 
;»agay, a fprightly, but, at the fame, time, an ele- 
gant and liberal one. 

Keep carefully out of all fcrapes and quarrels. 
They lower a cha rafter extremely 5 and are parti- 
tetflarly .dangerous in France j where a man is 
difhonourcd by not refenting an affront, and ut- 
rtwly ntkied by refenting it. The young French- 
•1ll«il«i:ete%»gtddy, and petulant} extremely ncN 
'*^' , tional^ 
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tional, and avuntageux. Forbear from any na- 
tional jokes or refledions, which are always im- 
proper and commonly oojulL The colder northern 
nations generally look upon France, as a whiitUngf 
iinging^ dancing, frivolous nation : this notion ig- 
very far from being a true one, though many petiti 
tnaitres by their behaviour feem to juftify it 5 -but 
thofe very petits maitres, when mellowed by age 
and experience, very often turn out very able men* 
The dumber of great Grenerals and Statefmen, as 
well' as excellent Authors, that France has pro- 
duced, is an undeniable proof, that it is not that 
frivolous, unthinking,, empty nation that northern 
prejudices' fuppofe it. Seem to like and approve 
[of every thingatfirft} and I prpmife you, that 
you will like and approve of many things af- 
terwardjj^ 

I expcA that you will write to me conftantly, 
once every week, which I defy-e may be every 
Thurfday : and that your letters may inform me 
of your perfonal tranfadions, not of what you fee, 
but of whom you fee, and what you do. 

Be your own monitor, now that you will have no 
other. As to enunciation, I muft repeat it to you 
again and again, that there is no one thing fo ne- 
reflaryj all other talents, without that, are abfo- 
iutely ufelefs, except in your own clofct. 

It founds ridiculoufly to bid you lludy with your 
dancing matter 5 and yet I do. The bodily car- 
riage and graces are of infinite conf* quence to every 
body, and more particularly to you. 

Adieu for this time, my dear child. Yourg 
tenderly. 
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L ET T E R CCXXXV. 

London^ Nov. 12th, O. S. 1750. 
Mt dear Friend> 
You will poflibly think, that this letter turns 
upon ilrangc, little trifling objeds : and you wiU 
think right, if you confider them feparately : but, 
if you take them aggregately, you will be con- 
vinced, that as parts, which confpire to form that- 
whole called the exterior of a man ofTafliion, they 
are of importance. I fliall not dwell now upon 
thofe perfonal graces, that liberal air, and that en- 
gaging addrefs, which I have fo often recommended 
to you ; but defcend ftill lower, to your drefs, 
cleanlinefs, and care of your perfon. 

When you come to Paris, you muft take care to 
be extremely well dreft j that is, as. the iiihion- 
able people are : this does by no means con lift in 
the finery, but in the talle, fitnefs, and manner of 
wearing your clothes ; a fine fuit ill- made, and 
flatternly, or ftiffly worn, far from adorning, only 
expofcs tlie awkwardnefs of tlie wearer. Get the 
beft French taylor to make your clothes, whatever 
they are, in the fafliion, and to fit you : and then 
wear them, button them, or unbutton them, as the 
genteeleft people you fee do. Let your man learn 
of the hc^frijeur to do your hair well, for that is 
a very material part of your drefs. Take care to 
have your flockings well gartered up, and you^; 
fhoes well buckled 3 for notliing gives a more flo- 
Tcnly air to a man than ill-drefled legs. In your 
perfon you muft be accurately clean -, and your 
teeth^ handa, and nails, fliould be fuperlatively fo : 

a dirty 
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a dirty mouth has real- ill confequences to the 
owner, for it infoUibly caules tlic decay, as well 
as the intolerable pain of the teeth ; and it is very 
ofFeniive to his acquaintance, for it will rood ine« 
vitably ftink. I infift therefore, that you wafh 
your teeth the firft thing you do evcrjr morning, 
with a foft fpunge and warm water, for- four or 
five minutes ; and then wa(h your mouth five or 
fix times. Moutun, whom I defire you will fend 
for upon your arrival at Paris, will give you an 
opiate, and a liquor to be ufed fometimes. No- 
thing looks more ordinary, vulgar, and illiber^^ 
than dirty hands, and ugly, uneven, and ragged 
nails : I do not fufped you of that (hocking, awk- 
ward trick, of biting yours 5 but that is not 
enough : you muft keep the ends of them fmooth 
• and clean, not tipped with black, as tlie ordinary 
people's always are. The ends of your nails fhould 
be fimaU fegments of circles, which by a very lit- 
tle care in the cutting, they are very eafily brought 
to ; every time that you wipe your hands, rub th(^ 
fltin round your naiis backwards, that it may not 
grow up and fhorten your nails too much. The 
cleanlinefs of the reft of your perfon, which by 
the way will conduce greatly to your health, I refer 
from time to time to the bagnio. My mentioning 
thefe particulars arifes (I freely own) from fome 
fufpicion that the hints are not unneceflary 5 for, 
when you was a fchool-boy, you were flovenly and 
dirty, above your feHows. I muft add another 
caution, which is, that, upon no account what- 
ever, your put your fingers, as too many people are 
apt to do, in your nofe or ears. It is the mpft 
fliocking, nafty, vulgar rudenefs, that can be of- 
fered 
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ieredto company » it difgulh one, it turns QBe*M 
ftomacb $ and, iur ray own >part> I would much 
rather know that a nmu s fingers were actually in 
his breech, than fee tliem in his noie. Wafli 
your ears weii every nnorning, and blow your nofe 
in your handkerchief whenever you have occa* 
(ion i but, by the way, without looking at it af- 
terwards. There (luxild be in the lead, as well as 
iu the greateft part of a Gentleman, les manieta 
^obUs. Senfe will teach you fonoe, obiervation 
others : attend carefully to tiie manners, the dio* 
tion, the motions, of people of the tidt faihion, 
and form your own upon them. On the other 
hand, obferve a little thofe ot the vulgar, in order 
to avoid them : for tl)ough the things which they 
lay or do may be the fame, the manner is always 
totally different; and in tliat, and nothing e^ 
con fids tlie chara6teriiHc of a ^man of faihion* 
The lowed peafant fpeaks, moves, drelTes, eats, 
and drinks, as much as a man of the fird fafliion^ 
but does them all quite differently j fo that by doing 
and faying mofl things in a manner oppoiite to that, 
of the vulgar, you have a great chance of doing 
and faying them right. There are gradations in 
awkwardncfs and vulgarifm, as there are in every 
thing clfe. Les mauieres de Hole, though, not 
quite right, are fliil better than les manieres Bout' 
geoifes j and thefc, though bad, are Itill better 
than les Manieres de Campa^ne. But the lan- 
guage, the air, the drefs, and the manners of the 
Court, are the only true flandard des mafiier^nobles, 
et d'un honnite homme. Ex pede Herculem \& an 
old and true faying, and very applicable to our 
prefcnt fubjeA.; for a man of parts, who has been 

bred 
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•bred at Courts, and ufcd to keep the bed com* 
pan^, will dil^inguifti himfelf» and if to be known 
from the vulgar, by every word, atdtude, gedure, 
and even look. I cannot leave thefe feeming mi* 
^wuH^gf, wUiioat itipeating'to yon the neceifity of 
your carving well.) which is an article, little as it 
is, that is uibfol twice-every day of ohe*s life; and 
4he doing it ill is very troublefome to one's {df, 
and Tery difagreeable,- often ridiculous, to others. 
Having faid all tliis, I cannot help refle6Hng» 
what a formal dull fellow, or a cloillered pedant, 
would (ay, if they were to fee this letter ; they 
•would look upon it with the utmofl contempt, 
and fay, that furely a &ther might find much 
better topics for advice to a fon. I would admit 
it, if I had given yon, or that you were capable 
of ^receiving, no better 5 but if fufHcient paiiis 
hare been taken to fprm your heart and improve 
your mind, and, as I hope, not without fuccefs, 
I will tril tliofe folid Gentlemen, that all thefe 
:lrifling things, as they think them, collectively 
forfn that pleating ^V fief.ais quoi, that enfeinhle, 
which they are utter llraiigei? to both in them- 
felvcs and others. The word aimahle is not 
known in their language, or'the thing in their 
nsanners. Great ufage of the world, great atten<* 
tion*, and a great delire of plealing, can alone give 
it; and it is no trifle. It is from old people's 
Iqpk^g upon thcfc things as tiiflcs, or not think- 
ing of them at all, that io many young peoplq are 
fo awkward, and fo ill-bred. Their pai-qnis, 
often carelels and unmindful of them, give them 
only the comnion nui of education, as fcbool, 
jioiverfity^ and, then travellings without examin- 
. ,Y0L. iiu » ing^^ 
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ing, and very often without being able to judge* 
if they did ezaminey what progrefs they make in 
any one of tbefe itages. Then^ they cardeflly 
comfort themfelves^ and fay, that their ibnt wiU 
do lil^frotlier. people's fons ; and fo they 4o> that 
is conimonly very ill. ITiey corred none of the 
childish naUy tricks, which they get at (chool; 
nor the illiberal manners which they contract at 
the univerfity ; nor the frivolous and fuperficial 
pertnefs, which is commonly all that they acquire 
by their travels. As they do not tell them of thd(e 
things, nobcdy elfe can j fo they go on in the 
pradice of them, without ever hearing, or know^ 
ing, that they are unbecoming, indecent, and 
fhocking. For, as I have often formerly obferved 
to you, nobody but a father can take the liberty to 
reprove a young fellow grown up, for thofe kind 
of inaccuracies and improprieties of behaviour. 
The moft intimate friendihip, unatTided by the 
paternal fupcriority, will not authorize it. I may 
truly fay, therefore, that you are happy in having 
me for a (inccre, friendly, and quick-fighted 
monitor. Nothing will efcape me^ I {hall piy 
for your defeds, in order to correA them, as cu- 
rioufly as I (hall fetk for your perfedrons, iu or- 
der to applaud and reward them -, with this difie- 
rence only, that I (Ijall publicly meniiou the lat- 
ter, and never hint at the former, but in a letter 
to, or a tite a tHe with you. I will never put 
you out of countenance before company j and I 
hope you will never give me reafon to be out of 
countenance for you, as any one of the above- 
mentioned defeds would make me. Prtetor non 
curat dt minimis was a maxim in tlie Roman 

law J 
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Uw ', for caafes only of a certain value were tried 
by him; but tliere were inferior jjcifdi^ionf, 
that took cognizance of the fmalleft. Now I (hall 
try you, not only as a Prafor in the greateft, but 
«s Cenfor in lefler, and ai the loweft magiftnte in 
the leaft cafes. 

I have this moment recei%'cd Mr. Hartc's lettfer 
of the I ft November, New Style ; by which I am 
very glad to find tliat he thinks of moving towards 
Paris, the end of this month, which looks as if his 
leg were better i befides, in my opinion, you both 
of you only lofe time at Montpcllier) he would 
£nd better advice, and you better company, at 
Paris. In the mean time, I hope you go into the 
beft company there is at Montpellier, and there 
always is fome at the Intendant's or tlie Com- 
tnandaat's. You will have had full time to hnve 
learned les petites chatifons Languedociernics, 
which -are exceeding pretty ones, both words 
and tunes. I remember, when 1 was in thofe 
parts, I was furprifed at the difference which \ 
found bet weep the people on one fide, and tliofe 
on th&oth/Krtide of the Rhone^ The Provenceaux 
were, in general, furly, ill-bred, ugly, and 
fwarChy : the Languedocians tlie very reverfe ; a 
chcaifnl, well-bred, hapdforae people. Adieu ! 
Youts molj affe^Uonately. 

P. S. Upon reflection I direO^ i\\\\ letter to 
- Paris ; I think you muft have left INionxpelUer be- 
fore it could arrive there. 
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L E J T E n CCXXXVI. 

London^ ^ov. 191!), O. S. 1750. 

. .Mt oeah Paiek0« 
I WAS very glad to find, by your letter of tfce 

• nth, N. 8. that you iiiid informed yourfclf fo well 
of the ftate of the French marine at Toalon^ and 
of the commerce at Marfeilles ^^ they are objeds 
thiTt deferve the inquiry and attention of every 
man, who intends to be concerned in public af- 
fairs. The French are now wifely attentive to 
both ; their commerce is incredibly increafed, 
within thefe laft thirty years 3 they have beaten us 
out of great part of oar Levant trade ; their Eaft- 
India trade has greatly afFefted ours -, and, in the 
Wfft Indies, their Martinico eftablifliment fup- 
plies, not only France itfcif, but the greateft 2)art 
of Europe, with fugars : whereas our i Hands, as 
Jamaica, Barbadoes, and theTxeward, have how 
no other market for theirs but England. New 
France, or Canada, has alfo greatly lefTcncd our 
fur and Ikin trade. It is true (as you fay) that 
we have no treaty of commerce fabfifting (I do 
not fay with Marfeilles, but) with France. 
Tiicre was a treaty of commerce made, b'etweei\ 
EuL^land and France, immediately after the treaty 
of b'trccht ; but the whole treaty was conditional, 
and to depend upon tlic Parliament's enadking cer- 
tain things, which were Hipulated in two of the 
articles : the Parliament, after a very famous de- 
bate, would not do it^ {o the treaty fell to the 
ground : however, the outlines of the treaty arc, 
by mutual and tacit confent, the genenU rules .qf 

our 
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dies. Je vous confeille poanant de lire uq tome 
de C16opatre, et un de C161ie, fans'quoi il vous 
iera impoffible de vous former un id^ de ces 
extravagances; mais Dieu vous garde d'^Uer 
jufqu*au douzi6me. 

Lc gout rcfta pur et vrai pendant prefque tout 
le regno de Louis XIV. et jufqu'^ ce qu'un tres 
beau g^nie y dopna (mais fans- le vouloir) quel- 
que atteinte. C*dtOit Monfieur de Fontenelle, 
qui avec tout Tefprit du monde^ et un grand 
ii^avoir^ iacrifioit peut-^tre un peu trop .aux 
Graces, dont il 6toit le nouriffon^ et Thieve favori. 
Admire avec raifon, on voulnt rimiter, mais 
malheureufement pour le.fiecle, I'auteur des Paf- 
torales^ de THiftoire des Oracles, et du theatre 
Francois, trouva moins d'imitateurs, que le Che- 
valier d'Her ne trouva de iinges. Contrefait de- 
puis,.par mille auteurs, il n'a pas et^ imitc^ que 
je fgache, par un feul. 

A rheure qu'il eft, Tempire du vrai goiit ne me 
paipit pas trop bien afFermi en France j il fubiifte 
\ la v6rit6, mais il eft dechire par des partis ; il y 
9 le* parti des petlts mahres, celui des caillettes^ 
fclui des* fades -auteurs dont les ouvrages. font ' 
verla et voces, et prceterea nihil, et enfiu un parti 
nombreux et fort ^ la mode, d'auteurs qui debitent 
flans un galimatias m6taphyiique leurs faux raf- 
finemens, fur les mouveraens et les fentimens de 
fanie, du cceur, et de rejprit, 
■f Ne vous en laiftez pas impofer par la mode j 
ni par des cliques que vous pourrez frequenter ; 
mab aflaiez toutes.ces differentes cipcces, avant 
que de les rccevoir en paiement au coin du bon 
fens et de la saifon 3 et fo'iez bien perfuade que, 
E 6 ricK 
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rww ti'eft beau qite k i^rai,^ Tout brUltant qui 05^ 
r^fulte pas dfi la foUdi<6> et de \» jufteffe de la. 
penfee, nVft qu'un faux brillant* LfiKtooi Ifaliea 
fur le diamfliTt eft bien vfai i ^et -egard^ f iHlfil^ 
piufodexza, tan to piufplendorev ' 

Tout ceci' ri*feiTip6clhiB pa* qcse Vbus he deviez 
Totis conformer eiti^rleurement ^ox tuodles ^ IttiX 
tons des diff^rentes comphgili^S bCi t<du« tdtl* 
trouverez. Parlei 6pigrammC9 avcift l6* )>e!tittf 
maitres, fentimcns faux, ai^c les dilllett«^5 ^t 
galimatias avec les beaux cfprits par 6tot. A In 
bonne heurcj ^ votf-e age, ce n*eft pis ^ voos ft 
donner le ton ^ la compagnie, raais au contr^ir^ 
^ le prendre, Exariiiiiez bieri pourtant, Mpbfei 
, tout eel a en vous mfeme ', diftihgucz bien 1^ fefik 
du vrai, et ne prenez pas te cliilquanf d» Talfe 
pour Tor de Virgile. 

Vous trouverez en meme terns A iParis, dies 'ait- 
teurs, ct des compagnies tr^s folides.' Vous 
li'entendrez point des fadaifes, du pr6cicux, du 
guinde, chez Madame de Monconfeil^ ni aa]( 
lK>tel8 de Matignon et de Coigny, oii eHe vous 
prcfentera ; le Prcfident Montefquieti ne vous 
parlera pas pointes. Son livre de lEfprit des %oix» 
icrit en langue vulgaire, vous plaira^ ct vous kw ' 
ftruira egalement. 

Frequentez le t1i6atre quand on y jouera \e$ 
pieces de Corneille, de Racine, et de Moliere, 
oCi il n y a que du haturel et du vrai. Je n© 
pretends pas par-lii donner Texclufion ^ phiiieors 
pieces modernes qui font admirables, et en der* 
nier lieu Cenie, pi6ce pleine dc fcntimens, mais 
de fentimens vrais^ naturels^ et dans lefquols on 
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^ recoQDolU Voulez vous connoitre les caraA6rcifi 
^^ jour, lifez les ouvragcs dc Cr6biUoo le Gis, et 
^^Mariyaux, Le.prcmicr . eft tin petntre excel- 
^^Ptj le fecond a beaucoup etudie, et ycooDoll 
«)i(;n Je cocur^ peutctre meaie un peu trap, Lm 
Igaremens du Coeur et de TEfprit par Crebillon 
eft un livre excellent «km« ce genre 5 les carac- 
teres y font bien marques j il vous amufera in- 
finiment, et ne rons fera pas inutile. L'Hiftoire 
Japonoife de Tanza'i, ot de Neadarnc, du m^me 
auteur, eft une aimable extravagance^ et parfQin6c 
de r6fiexions tres juftes ; en fin, vous trouverez 
bfCD 11 Paris de qoot Yods fortner un goClt fur 
fct jufte, pourv^l que tou» ne prenica pas le 
ckipage. 

Camme jc vbns laiflc' fur votre bonne foi i 
Fans, fins furvetllant, je me flatte qne vous 
n'abuierez pas de ma cou^nce. Je ne demands 
pas ^t^e Toos fo'iee Opncin ; bien an contraire> 
it yoQs reeonEKnande les pl^firs, mais j*exige que 
ces feknt li^s plaifira d*nn honn^te homme* Ces 
pIai£trs-U donoeat dn briHiant au cara^^re d*uti 
J€Kine komme $ mais la didbauche avilit et de«* 
graxfe, J'aurai des r61ations tres vrajtes et d^ 
|aiU4es de votre conduite, et felon ces relations 
Je ferai plus, ou moins, ou point de toutj ^ veto; 
lAidieiSK ' 

T. S. Ecrivez-moi fans faute une fcas la fe« 
maine^ et r€pondez ^ celle-ci en Franjois, Faifc* 
iSIez-vous tant que vous le pourrez chez les mitt 
nlfti'es Strangers. C*eft voiager en different 
endroits fans changer de place. Parlez Italien 
i tons les ItaUens^ et Memand ^ tous les AUe< 
* ^ , mahds 
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mands que vous trcmveitez^ pour entretenir c 
deux langues* 

Je vous fouhaite^ mon cher^ aut^nt de nouvel] 
ann^es que vous m^riterez^ et pas une de pli 
Mab puiffiez-yous en m6riter un grand nombrc 
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London! December 24!!^ 175^ 

Mt i)BAB Friend^ 

At length you are become a Parifiah^ and cc 
fequently mud be addrefled in French | you Sr 
alfo anfwer me in the fame language, that I no 
be -able to judge of the degree in which you pi 
fefs the elegancy, the delicacy, and the ortl 
graphy of that language, which is, in a mann< 
become the univerfal one of Europe. I 1 
aifured that you fpeak it well -, but in that \9 
there are gradations. He, who in the provin< 
might be reckoned to fpeak corredly, wot 
at Paris be looked upon as an antient Gaul, 
that country of mode, even language is futtfi 
vicnt to fafhion, ' which varies almoft as often 
their clothes. 

The affeSied, the rqfined, the neological, arm 
and fcjiiionahle Jlyle, are at prefent too much 
vogue at Paris. Know, obferve, and occaiic 
ally converfe (if you pleafc) according to th< 
different %les j but do not let your tafte be i 
fe6te4.by them. Wit too is there fubfervient 
faOiion j and adually, at Paris, one mufl ha 
witj, even in defpite of Minervat Every bo 

ru 
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'utis after it ; although, if it doef not eome na- 
turally, and of itfelf, it can never be overuken* 
Buty unfortunately for thofe >vho purAie, they 
feize upon what they take for wit, and endeavour 
ta pafs it for fuch upoo others. This is, at beft, 
the lot of Ixion, who embraced a cloud inflead 
of the Goddefi^he.purfued* Fine fentiments, 
which never exifled, falfe and unnatural thoughts 
obfcure and far-fought exprelTions, not only un- 
Hitelligible, but which it is even irapoflible to de- 
cypher, or to guefs-at, are all the confequencea 
of this error ; and two thirds of the new French 
books which now appear are made up of thofe 
higredieDtB. It is the new cookery of Parnaflus^ 
in which the flill is employed indead of the pot 
and the fpit, and where quinteifences and ex« 
trads are chiefly ufcd. N. B. The Attic fait it 
profcribed. 

You will now and then be obliged to eat of 
this new cookery, but do not fuffef your t^e to 
be corrupted by it. And when you, in your 
turn, are deiirous of treating others, take the 
good old cookery of Lewis the fourteenth's feigi> 
for your rule. There were at that tune admirable 
head cooks, fuch as Corneil1e> Boileau, Racine, 
and La Fontaine. Whatever they prepared was 
Ample, wholefbme, and iblid. — fiut, laying 
afide all metaphors, do not fufFer yourfelf to be 
dazzled by falfe brilliancy, by unnatural expref- 
fions, nor by thofe antithefes fo much vn fefhion f 
as a proteftion again ft fuch innovations, have re- 
couffe to your own goud fenfe, and to the antient 
authors^ On the other hand, do not laugh at 
thofe who give into fuoh errors 5 you arc as yet 

too 
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too yc/an% (» a6^ the critic^ w t9 (lan^ fbrtli a-^ 
ferere aveugea: <»f the violatl^ jn^^ktH ^f fOQdj^ 
fenfe. CoQtent .yourielf iwitb' aoA b^ipg per^ 
verbo4> but do< not tUak of cdnifertiiig ^b«ffS|: 
let dbem quietlyr enjoy their . errt)rs ioi'T9de>' ast 
^Mi as in RdigioQ* Within the ooUrib of thft: 
hA csenturf and an bti^ ^^^ iti FiaAe^ haii.(aB* 
veil as that kingdom kfdf) utidergene BMny vi-<r 
eiiffiftades. Under the leigs of (I do not &f, 
Lewis the thirteealh> but oi) CardifiBl do RiJchfrN 
Meu^ good tafte £rfi began to make its way* It- 
was refined under tl>at c€ Lewis the fourteenth y 
s great king at lea^l^ if not a great man. Co««h 
xkeille wad the relbrer of true taile» and the fotindbar 
of the French theatre; although latber indinevt 
to the Italian Cmicetti, and the Spaniih j4gude%0^ 
Witnefft thofe epigrams w hid) he wnakss Chimemi 
utter in the greatell excefs of grief. 

Before his time> that kind of itinerant authors* 
tailed Trouladours or Romancier^ wa& a ipeciea 
of madmen^ who attracted the admiration of 
fools. Towards the end of Cardinal de Ricbr*^ 
Ueu's re^n> and the beginning of Lewis the 
fourteenth's> the Temple of Taile waa edabliihed 
at the holel of Rambouillet i but that tade waa 
IU)t judiciouily refined : this Tcraple of Tafii; 
Blight more properly have been named« a Labo« 
vatory of Wit, whore good fenfe was put to the 
torture, in order to extract from it the looil fub* 
|ile efl'ence. I'here it waa, that Voiture laboured 
hard and inccifantly, to create wit. At length 
Soileau and Molierc fixed the (laudard of true^ 
tolle. In ipite of the Scuderys> the Calprenedesj, 
isfc. \hfy de£&ated aad put to ^ight Ariamenes, 

Jula^ 



u, OrooHdaies, and ail^thofe heroes of R<k 
ice who were ilotwitMlanding (each of them)* 
ood as a whole army. Thofe niadmen then 
^Vourod' to obtain an' afylum in libraries : 
they coiild not accompUih^ but were under 
nefiity of taking fhelter in the chambers of 
s few ladies. 1 would have you read ond 
me of Cleopatra, and one of Clelia 5 it will 
rwife be imirolTible for you to form any idea 
be extravagancies they contain : but God 
i yott from ever pcrfevering to the twelfth, 
uxii^ almoft the whole reign of Lewis the 
beenth^ true toi^ reinained id its purity^ uotil 
dceivod^ 6Mtoe hurt^ though undeiigiledly^' 
I a very fine genius^ I mean Monfieurd^ 
leneUdj who> with the gredteft ibdfe^ and 
: foMd learning, facriiioed rather too much ta 

Ordcesy whole moH favourite child amd 
\ he was^ Admired with reafon^ others tried' 
nitate him : but^ tulfoi*tunately for us, the 
idr of the Pafibrals, of the Hilary of Oracles^ 
the Ffi6nch Theatre^ found fewer imitatoray 
I tite Chevalier 'rHer did mimics. He h«ft 
B( been taken off ^by a'thouiand authors |« 

never really in^itated by - any one that If 
ir€£. . ♦ • • 

t'this time, the feat of true taile in Franco 
IS lb me not well c^bliiHod. It exHls^ but 

by fusions.. There is ohe 'party of pctits 
irwsi, one of half-learned woiheo^ another of 
lid- aiithorsv whofe works are if«i*^a ^^ tiocAt 
fwierm nihil; and in ihort/ a humorous alnd 
' filfHionable party of writers, who> in a ta»t 
iyfcai ' juniblei iitroduor their Bifk mA 
•' fubtUe 
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itibtile reafonings, upon the raoremedts 'an 
the fenliments of the foul, the heart, and 
mind. 

Do DOt let yourfelf be overpowered by fnfhioa^^ 
nor by particular fets of people, with whom yoi^= 
may be conneded 3 but try all the different coins^K. 
before you receive any in payment. Let yoat^ 
own good fenfe and reafon judge of the value o^B 
each ; and be perfuaded, that nothing can he^ 
heautiful unhfs true. Whatever brilliancy is not^ 
the refult of the folidity and judnefs of a^ 
tliought, is but a falfe glare. The Italian laying^ 
upon a diamond is equally juf); with regard to^ 
thoughts^ (Quanta piu Jbdexxa, Umio fdm Jplem* <-" 
dare. 

All this ought not \o hinder you from ooii* - 
forming externally to the modes and tones of ti^ ' 
different companies in which you may ctonce^ - 
be. With the petits mattres fpeak q>ignuii$; 
falfe fentiments, with frivolous woiscni and a 
mixture of all thefe together^ with prc^efHed heams 
e/prits. I would have you do fo ; for, at your 
age, you ought not to aim at changing tlie tone 
of the company, but conform to it. Examine 
well, however 3 weigh all maturely within your- 
felf 3 and do not miliake the tinfel of Taiib^ for 
the gold of Virgil. 

You will find at Paris good authors, and drdes 
diftinguiihed by the folidity of theur reafoning. 
You will never hear trifling, ({ffeSied, and far- 
fought converOitioni, at Madan^ de IVfoncon- 
feil's, nor at the hSteU of Matighon and Coigni» 
where ihe will introduce you* The Frefideni 
Montefqaieu will not fpeak to you in the ^igram* 

matic 
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^tic ftyle. His book, the Spirit of the Laws, 
^tten in the vulgar toAgiie^ will equnlljr pleafe 
*ikI inflra6t you. 

Frequent the theatre^ whenever Comeillc, 
^Liciue, and Moliere's pieces arc played. They 
are according to nature and to truth. I do iK>t 
^ean by this to give an exclufion tu feveral ad- 
mirable modern plays, particularly Ccnie *, 
replete with fcntiraents tliat are true, natural, 
and applicable to one*s fclf. If you choofe to 
know the charaftfrrs of people now in iafliion, 
read Crebillon the younger and Marivaux's 
Works. The former is a mod excellent painter ; 
the latter has fludied, and knows the human 
heart, perhaps too well. Cr6billon's Egaremens 
4u Catur et de tE/ftrit is an excellent work in its 
kind; it will be of infinite amufoment to yoii, 
and not totally ufelefs. The Japanefe hillor>' of 
Tanza'i and Neadarn6, by the fame author, is 
an amiable extravagancy, interfpcri'ed with the 
moft juft reflexions, in ihort, provided you do 
not roiflake the obje6ts of your attention, you 
will find matter at Paris to form a good and {rue 
tafle. 

As I ihall let you remain at Paris witliont any 
perfon to dired your condud, I flatter my fclf 
that you will not make a bad ufe of the confi- 
dence 1 repofe in you. 1 do not require that you 
ihould lead the life of a Capuchin frinr ; quite 
the contrary: I recommend pleafi^res to youj 
but I expe£l that they (hril be the pleafiires of a 
Gendepnan. Thofe add brilliancy to a young 

« Imitated in Engliih by Mr. FraqciSi in a play called 
Eugenia. 

man*a 
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ixiaa*8chsnra^erj: but dbbaucfaery vilifies abdde--- 
grades it. I ihall hav« very trtie and; eiaft ac- 
counts of your condu6k ; and according to the' in- 
formations I receiiw;, fbaU h^ more^ dc lefs, or 
not at all yours. Adieu^ 

P. S. Do not omit writing to me once a week ; 
and let your anfwer to this letter be in French. 
Conuc6t yourfelf as much as poffible with the 
fbreign Miniflers ; which is properly travelling, 
into different countries^ without going from one 
place. Speak Italian to all the Italians^i and 
German to all the Germans you meet, in order 
not to forget thofe two languages. 

I wifh you, my dear friend> as many happy,- 
new years as you deferve, and not one mor^^*— ~. 
If ay you deferve a great number ! 
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London, Jan. 3d, O. S. 1751. 
Mt dear Fbienp, 

By your letter of the 5th, N. S. I find that 
your dehnt at Paris has been a good one : you are 
entered into good company, and I dare fay you 
will not (ink into bad. Frequent the houfes 
where you have been once invited, and have' 
none of that ihyncf* which makes mod of your 
countrymen ftrangers, where they might l>e inti- 
jhate and dorodHc if they pleafed. Wherever 
you have a general invitation to fup when you 
pleafe,. profit. of it with decency, and go ev«ry 
now and then. Lord Albemarle will, I am fare,- 
* Ti be 
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"^ «xtremclj kind to you ; but liU houfe is only a 

^HnncT houfe -, and, as T am informed, frequented 

.by no French people. Should he happen to employ 

you in his bureau, which I much doubt, you mull 

write a better hand than your oommon one, or 

you will get no p%at credH for your mdnufcripts ; 

for your hand Is at prefent an illiberal one^ It' is 

• neither a hand of buiinefs, nor -of a Gentleman ; 

:but the hand of a fchool-boy writing his exerciie, 

which he 'hopes will never be read. 

Madame de Monconfeil gives me a favourable ac- 
count of you. 5 and fo do Marquig de Matigoon, 
and Madame du BocCage 5 they all fay that you 
defireto pleafe, aod confequently promife me that 
• you» will ', and they judge right 3 for whoever 
really deHres to pleafe, and has (as you now have) 
the means of learniqg.how, certainly will pleaie : 
and that is tlie great point of life ) it makes all 
otlier things eafy. Whenever you are witli Ma- 
dame de Monconfeil, Madanie du Boccage^ or 
other womep of faihion, with whom you are to- 
lerable free, fay frankly and naturally, * Jeuai 
point ctujage du mondeyfy fuis encore lien aej^j 
' je /buhaiterdis ardemment de plaire, mais je fie 
f^is gueres comment m^y prendre. Aiez la Ionic, 
Madame, d^' me fair e part de voire Jecret de plaire 
a tout le monde, Tenferai Tile fortune, et ilvdus 
en refiera pourtant toujours, plus quil ne vous en 
faut. When, in'confequenceof this requeft, they 

• << 1 know little of the world; I am quite a iio?ice in jt ; 
^* and, alibough very dtefirQUs oif pleafing, I am at a loff lor 
'*< tlie means. Be fo good, Madam, to let me into yoarfecret 
<< of pleafing every body. ' rOiall dive my fucceCs to it's and 
^ yoa will always have more than falls to yoor (hare." 

ihaU 
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fliall tell you of any little error, awkwardnefe, uj^ "* 
impropriety, you (hould not only feel, but exprefi^^ 
Che warmed aGktK>wledgement. Though nature^^ 
ihould fuffcr, and (he will at firft hearidg them^g.^ 
' tell tbem> * Qwe la critique la pius^/evere, ^ J^= 
voire egard preuve la plus marquee de leurmmitii. .^^ 
Madame du Boccage tells me, particularly* to«^ 
Inform you, f (^u'll me f era iovjours plaifir ei i9 
honneur de me venir voir : il eft vrai qt^ a Jon age "^s 
le plaifir de caufer ejlfroid -, masje tacherai del^ - 
/aire, crnoiffhnce avec desjeunes gens f ^c. Make 
nfe of this invitation, and as you live in a manner 
next door to her, ftep in and out there frequently* 
Moniieur du Boccage will go with you, he tells 
me^ with great pleafure, . to the Plays, and p<nat 
out to you whatever ,deferves your knowing there. 
This is worth your acceptance too, he has a vefy 
good tafte. I have not yet heard from Lady Hcr- 
vey upon your fubjcd ; but, as you inform me 
that you have already fupped with her once, I lopk 
upon you'as adopted by her : confult her in all your 
little matters ; tell her any difficulties that may 
occur to you ; afk her what you ihould do or fey, 
in fuch or fuch cafes : fhe has Cufage du monde en 
perfeSii&n, and will help. you to acquire it. Ma- 
dame de Berkenrode eji paitrie de graces ; and 
jour quotation is very applicable to her. You 

# ** That you will look upon Che mod fevere cricicifmi at 

• tht f teatcft pr- of of clieir rricndfliip." 

f •< I flull always receive the hoDoar of his vlfits with 

■ ** ptt>afure t it i» true, that at his age the plearur« s of conver- 

<• i tion ^re cold ; but I will endeavour to bring him ac* 

** qvaimtd with yoonf people, Ikc.*' 

may 
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be tbfcre, I dare fay, at often as you plcafc j 
[ would advile you to fup there once a week. 
>u(ay» veryjulUy, that as Mr. Harte is Icav- 
fou, you ihall want advice more tlian ever; 
(hall never want mine ; and as you have 
dy had {o much of it, I mull rather repeat 
add to what I have already given you : but 
I will' do, and add to it occafionally, as cir- 
!Unces may require. At prefcnt, I (hall only 
nd you of your two great objedls, which you 
Id always attend to : they are Parliamicnt, and 
ign affairs. With regard to the former, you 
lo nothing, while abroad, but attend carefully 
he purity, corednefs, and elegancy of y<5uf 
on 5 the clearnefs and gracefulnefs of your 
•ancc, in whatever language you fpeak* As 
he parliamentary knowledge, I will take care 
liat, when you come home. With regard to 
gn affaits, every thing you do abroad may 
dught to tend that way. Your reading (hould 
hiefly hittorical j I do not mean of remote, 
, and fabulous hiflory, (till lefs of jimcrack 
iral hiftory of foffils, minerals, plants, ^c. but 
can • the ufeful, political, and conftitutional 
>ry of Europe, for thefe laft three centurifcs 
an half. The other thing neceflary for your 
ign object, and not lefs necelfary than either 
snt or mcjdern knowledge, is a great knoW- 
e of the world, manner:*, politenefs, add re Is, 
leton de la bonne com po^nie. In that view, 
>ing a great deal of guvid com|iiiny is tlie prin- 
1 point to which you are now to attend. It 
ns ridiculous to tell you, bat it is moft ccr- 
ly true, that your dancing- matter is at this 
I the man in all Europe of the greatefl import- 
ance 
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ancc to you: Yon muft dance well, in drdw' * 
fit, (land> and walk well 5 and you muft do^-^ 
thefe well, in order to plcafe/ What with jo%:Mr 
€xercifes, fome reading, and a great deal of con:i- 
pany, your day is, I confels extremely taken up ; 
.but the day, if well employed, is long enough for 
every thing 5 and I am fure you will not flat tern 
away one moment of it in inadion. At your age 
people have flrong and a6tive fpirits, alacrity and 
vivacity in all they do j are mpigri, indefatigable, 
and quick. The difference is, that a young fel- 
low of parts exerts all thofe happy difpoiitioris in 
. the purfuit of proper bbjefts 3 endeavours to ex- 
,cel in the folid, and in the fliowiih parts of life; 
whereas a lilly puppy, or a dull rcgue^ throws 
away all his youth and fpirits upon trifles, .when 
he is ferious, 'or Upon difgraceful vices, while he 
aims at pleafiires. This, I am fure, will not he 
your cafe j your ^ood fcnfe and your good con- 
du6t hitherto are your guarantee* with me for the 
future. Continue only at Paris, as you have be- 
gun j ^nd your flay there w>Jl make you, what I 
have alway wiihed you to be, as near perfediion 
a6 our nature permits. 

Adieu, my dear j remember to write to me once 
a week, not as to a father, but without refer\c 
as to a friend. 



LETTER 
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LETTER CCXXXIX. 

London^ Jan. I4th^ O. S. 1731. 
My dear F&iend, 
Among Uie many good things Mr. Harte hat 
told me of you, two in particalar gave me great 
pleafure. The firft, that you are exceeding cnre« 
ful and jenlous of the dignity of your charader ; 
tliat is the fure and foiid foundation upon whicli 
you mull both fland and ril'j. A man*s moral 
chara&er is a more delicate thing, than a wo« 
man's reputation of chaflity. A flip or two roa^ 
poflibly be forgiven her« and her charader may bo 
claritied by fubfequent and continued good con- 
dud : but a man's moral charader once tainted iv 
irreparably deHroyed. The fccond was, that you 
had acquired a nooft corredl and extenfivc know- 
ledge of foreign a ft airs, fuch as the hillory, the 
treaties, and the fortns of government of the fevc- 
ral countries of Europe. This fort of knowledge, 
little attended to here, will make you not only 
ufeful, but'necelTary, in your future declination, 
and carry you very far. He added, that you 
wanted from hence forae books relative to our kws 
ind couditution, our colonies, and our commerce ; 
of which you know Ids than of (hofc of any other 
part of Europe. I will fend you what ihort books 
I can find of that fort, to give you a general no- 
tion of thofc things ; but you cannot have lime to 
go into thiir deptlis at prcfcnt, you cnnnot now 
engage wi^h new folios; yoii and I will refer the 
conliitutional part of this country to our meeting 
here, wlicn we will cntc»r ferioiilly into it, and read 
iht- neeeifary books together. In tl\c itic^LW \\\wt,^ 
rvL. tJl, . F ^t^ 
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go on in the courfe you are in, of foreign mat- 
ters 5 conVerfe with Miniftera and others of every 
country ; watch the tranfadtions of every Court, 
and endeavour to trace them- up to their fourcc. 
This, with your phyfics, your geometry, and 
your exercifes, will be all that you can poflibly 
have time for at Parisj for you muft allow a great 
deal for company and pleafures : it is they that 
ffnuft give you thofe manners, that addrefs^ that 
toumure of the . beau monde, which will qualify 
you for your future deftination. You muft firft 
pleafe in order to get the confidence, and confe- 
^ently the fecrets, of the Courts and Minifters 
for whom and with whom you negotiate. 

I will fend you, by the firft opportunity, a fliort 
book written by Lord Bolingbroke, under the 
name of Sir John Oldcaftle, containing remarks 
upon the Hiftory of England; which will give yon 
a clear general notion of our conftitution, and 
which will ferve you at the fame time (like all 
Lord fiolingbroke*8 works) for a model of elo- 
quence and ftyle. I will alfo fend you Sir Joiiah 
Childe's little book upon trade, M'hich may pro- 
perly be called 9 the Commercial Grammar. He 
lays iown the true principles of commerce, and 
hit conclufions from them are generally very 
juft. 

Since you turn your thoughts a little towardr 
trade and commerce, which I am very glad you do, 
I will recommend a French book to you, that you 
will eaiily get at Paris, and which I take to be the 
beft book in the wotld of that kind 3 I mean, the 
DiBionnaire de Commerce de Savnry, in three vo- 
lumes in folio 5 wl^pre you will find every thing 

that 
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that relates to trade, commerce, Ipecie, exchange, 
&c. mod clearly ftated j and not only relative to 
France, but to the whole world. You will eafily 
fuppofe, that I do not advife yon to read fuch a 
book toute de /uite; but I only mean that you 
ihould have it at hand to have recourfe to occa* 
fionally. 

Widi this great dock of both ufeful and oma- 
mental knowledge, which you have already ac* 
quired, and which,. by your application and in« 
duftry, you are daily increafing, you will lay fuch 
a folid foundation of future figme and fortune, 
that, if you complete it by all the accomplifh* 
ments of manners, graces, &c. I know nothing 
which you may not aim at, and, in time, hop^ 
for. Your great point at prefent at Paris, to 
which all other confiderations mull give way, is to 
become entirely a man of fa&ion ; to be well-bred 
without ceremony^ eafy without negligence, ileady 
and intrepid with modefty, genteel without affeda* 
tion, infinuating without meannefs, chearful with- 
out betpg noify, frank without indifcretion, and 
fecret without myflerioufnefs ; to know the proper 
time and {^ce for whatever you lay or do, and to 
do it with an air of condition : all this is not ^ 
fooa nor fo eafily learned as people imagine, but 
requires obfenration and time. The world is an 
immenfe fdio, which demands a great deal of time 
and attention to be read and underibod as it ought 
to be J you have not ^t read above (our or fi ve 
pages of it ; and you will have but barely time 
to dip DOW and then in other lefs important 
booki. 

• r Lord 
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Lord Albemarle has (1 know) wrote to a friend 
of his here, that you do not frequent him fo much 
as he expe6ted and defired ; that he fears fome- 
body or other has given you wrong impreflions of 
him 5 and that I may poffibly think, from your 
being feldom at his houfe,thathe ha§ been wanting 
in his attentions to you. I told the perfon who 
told me tliis, that, on the contrary, you feemed, 
by your letters to me, to be extremely pleafed with 
Lord Albemarle's behaviour to you j but that you 
were obliged to give up dining abroad during your 
courfe of experimental pbihjlbphy. I guefled the 
true reafon, wiiich I believe was, that, as no 
French people frequent his houfe, you rather 
cho{e to dine at other places, where you were 
Fikely to meet with better company than your 
countrymen ; and you were in the right of it. 
However, J would have you fhow no ihynefs ^q 
Lord Albemarle, but go to him, and dine with him 
oftener than it may be you would wifli 3 for the 
fake of having him fpeak well of you here when 
he returns. He is a good deal in fafhion here, . 
and his puffing you (to ufe an awkward exprcf- 
fion) , before you return here, will be of great ufe 
to you afterwards. People in general take cha- 
rafters, as they do moll things, upon truft, rather 
than be at the trouble of examining them them- 
felves ; and the decilions of four or five falhionable 
people, in every place, are final ; more particularly 
with regard to charai5tcr, which all can hear,- and 
but few judge of. Do not mention the leaft of this 
to any morr:d j and take care that Lord Albemarle 
do not fufpcd that}OU know any thing of* the 
■oatter. 

Lord 
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Lord Huntingdon and Lord Stormont are, I 
hear, arrived at Paris 5 you have, doubtlefs, feen 
thero. I-ord Stormont is well fpokcn of here 5 
however, in your connexions, if yon form any 
with them, ihow rather a preference to Lord 
Huntingdon, for reafons which you will cafily 
guefs. 

Mr. Hartc goes this week to Cornwull, to take 
poifeflion of his living) he has hvn\ iulhiilt-d at 
Windfor : he will return hither in about a month, 
when your literary corrcfpondencc with him will 
be regularly carried on.* Your mutual concern -at 
parting was a good iign for both. 

I have this moment received good accounts of 
joa ^m Parif« Go on, vous it^ jm hon train. 



LETTER CCXL. 

London, Jan. aift, O. S. 17 jt. 
- My dear Friend, 

In all my letters from Paris, I have the pleafure 
of finding, among many other good things, your 
docility mentioned with emphatis : this is the fuie 
way of improving in thofe tilings, which you only 
want. It is true, they are little ; but it is as trqe 
loo that they are necefTary things. As they are 
mere matters of ufage and mode, it is no difgracc 
for any body of your age to be ignorant of them ; 
and the mod compendious way of learning them 
is fairly to avow your ignorance, and to confult 
thofe who, from long lilage and experience, know 
them bcftt Good fehfe and good-nature, fu^<^<^ft. 

F 3 C wWVCf 
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civility in general ; but in good-breeding tlicfc arc 
« thoufand little delicacies^ which are eftabUihed 
only by cufiom ; and it is thefe little elegances of 
manners which diHinguifh a courtier and a man of 
faih ion from the vulgar. I am affured by different 
people that your air is already much improved ; and 
one of my corref pendents makes you the troo 
French compliment of faying, Tqfevous promettr§ 
qui! /era bientot comme un de no& autres, How« 
ever unbecoming this fpeech may be in the numth 
of a Frenchman, I am very glad that they think-it 
applicable to you 5 for I would have you iiot only 
adopt, but rival, the bed manners and ufages of tho 
place yon are at, be they what they will -, that is^ tho 
verfa tility of manners, which is ib uibful in the cousfe 
of the world. Choofe your models well at Faris« 
and then rival them in their own way. There are 
faihionable words, phvafes, and even gefturea 
at Paris, which are called du hon ton ; not to men- 
tion certalnes peiiies polite ffes et attentions, qui n0 
Jbnt rien en ettes-memes, which fafliion has ren- 
dered necefTary. Make yourfdf mailer of all thefo^ 
things ; and to fuch a degree, as to make the 
French fay, qu'ondiroit que cejl un Francois \ -and 
when hereafter you (hall be at other Courts, do 
the fame thing there ; and conform to the fafhion- . 
able manners and iifage of the place j that is what 
the French themfelves are not apt to do : where- 
cver they go, they retain their own manners, as 
thinking them the hefl 5 but granting them to be 
fo, they are dill in the wrong not to conform to 
thofe of the place. One would defire to plcafe, 
wherever one is ; and nothing is more innocently 
flattering, than an approbation, and an imitation 
of the people one conver/cs with. 
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I hope your colleges with Marcel go on profpe- 
Toufly. In thofe ridiculous^ though, at the fame 
time, really important le^ures, pray attend, and 
defire your ProfefTor alfo to attend, more particu- 
larly to the Chapter of the Arms. It is they that 
decide a man*tt being genteel or otherwife, more 
than any other part of the body. A twift, or ftiff- 
nefs in the wrift, will make any man in Europe 
look awkward. The next thing to be attended to, 
is your coming into a room, and prefcming your- 
felf to a company : this gives the firft impreffion ; 
and the firft impreffion is often a lading one. 
Therefore, pray defire Profeflbr Marcel to make 
you come in and go out of his room frequently, 
and in the fnppofition of different companies being [ 
there; fuch as miniftcrs, women, mixed com- 
panies, Wc. Thofe who prefent themfelves well 
have a certain dignity in their air; which, with- - 
ODt the leaft feeming mixture of pride, at once 
engages, and is refpeded. 

I ihould not fo often repeat, nor fo long dwell 
upon, fuch trifles, with any body that had lefs 
folid and valuable knowledge than you have. 
Frivolous people attend to thofe things, par pre^ 
fcrence \ they know noihing clfe : my fear witli 
you is, that, from knowing better things, you 
ihould defpife thefe too much, and think thenj of 
much lefs confe*quence than they really are 5 for 
they are of a great deal, and more efpecially to 
you. 

Pleafing and governing women may, in time, 
be of great fervicc to you. They often pleafe and 
govern others. A propos \ are you in love with 
Madame dc Bcrkenrode ftill, or has (bm^i cxJci'e.x. 

F 4 \3^t.Vl 
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taken her place in your affc6tions ? 1 take' it fa% 
granted, that quce le cumque domat Fernis, non 
. ^rubufienciis adurit ign'ibus. Un arrangement hon^ 
jietejied lien a un galant homme. In that cale 1 
. recommend to you the utmofl diicrction, and tiic 
profoundell filencej Bragging of, hinting at, 
intimating, or even affectedly difclaiming and de- 
nying fuch an arrangement, will equally difcredit * 
you among men and women. An unalFe61ed ^-^ 
lence upon ihatfubjeft is the only true medium. 

Ip your commerce with women, and indeed 
-fi ith men too, une cer table douceur is particularly 
engaging ; it is that which con Ititutes that charac- 
ter, which the French talk of fo much, and fo 
juttly value \ I mean ralmalle. This douceur is 
. Rot fo ealily defcribed as felt. It is the coropouDd 
refult of different things; a complaifance, a flex- 
ibility, but not a fervility of manners; an air of 
fofmefs in the countenance, gefture, and expref- 
fion 3 equally, whether you concur, or differ with 
the perfon you converfe with. Obferve thofe care- 
fully, who have that douceur, which charms you 
and others ; and your own good fenfe will foon 
enable you to difcover the different ingredients of 
which it is compofed. You muff be more particu- 
larly attentive to this douceur, whenever you are 
obliged to rcfufe what is alkcd of you, or to fay 
wliat in itfclf cannot be very agreeable to thofe 
to whom you fay it. It is then the neceff ary gild- 
ing era difagreeable pill. L'almalle confifts in a 
thoufand of thefe little things aggregately. It is 
ih^fuaviter in modo, which I have fo often recom- 
mended to you. The reffjcfialle, Mr. Harte af- 
Ciires me, you do not want, and I believe him. 

Study 
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Study then carefully, and acquire perfectly, the 
aimalle, and you will have every thing. 

Abb6 Guafco^ who is another of your pane- 
gyrifts, writes me word, that he has taken you to 
dinner at Marquis deSt. Germain's, where you will 
be welcome as often as you plcafe, and the of- 
tener the better. Profit of that, upon the princi- 
ple of travelling in diflferent countries, without 
changing places. He fays too^ that he will take 
j^ou to the parliament, when any remarkable caufe 
is to be tried. That is very well ; go through the 
feveral chambers of the parliament, and fee and 
hear what they are doing : join pradice and ob- 
fervation to your theoretical knowledge of their 
rights and privileges. No £ngli{hman has the 
lead notion of them. 

I need not recommend you to go to the bottom of 
,theconftitutional and political knowledge of coua- 
Iriesj for Mr. Harte tells me, that you have a pe- 
culiar turn that way, and have informed yourfclf 
moftcorredly of them. 

. J muft now put fame queries to you, as to a 
juris puLlici peritus^ which I am fure you can 
^nfwer me, and which I own I cannot anfwer 
myfelf : they are upon a fubjedtnow much talked 

of. . 

■ ift, Are there any particular forms requifite 
fpr the eledion of a King of the Romans, dif- 
ferent from thofe which are neceffary for the elec- 
"tioh of an Emperor ? 

* 2dly, Is not a King of the Romans as legally 
eledted by tlie votes of a majority of the eledor^ 
as by two thirds, or "by the unanimity of the. 
dehors ? 
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Sdly, Is there any particular law or conflitutiou 
of the Empire, that diftinguifhes, either in matter 
or in form, the eledtion of a King of the Romans 
from that of an Emperor ? and is not the golden 
bull of Charles IV. equally the rule for both ? 

4thly, Were there not, at a meeting of a cer- 
tain number of the eledors (I have forgotten 
when), forae rules and limitations agreed upon 
concerning the ele6tion of a King of the Rocnans ? 
and were thofe reflridions legal ? and did they ob- 
tain the force of law ? 

How happy am I, my deardiild, that I can ap« 
ply to you for knowledge, and with a certainty of 
being rightly informed ! It is knowledge, more than 
quick, flaihy parts, that makes a man of buiinefs. 
A man who is mafter of his matter will, with in- 
ferior parts, be too hard in parliament, and indeed 
any where elfe, for a man of better parts, wha 
knows his fubjeft but fuperficially : and if to his 
knowledge he joins eloquence and elocution, hei 
mull neceflarily foon be at the head of that af- 
fembly -, but without thofe two, no knowledge is 
. fufBcient, 

Lord Huntingdon writes me word he has feen 
you, and that you have renewed your old fchool- 
acquaintance. Tell me fairly your opinion of him, 
and of his friend Lord Stormont ; and alfo of the 
other Englifti people of faftiion you meet with. 
1 promifc you inviolable fecrecy on my part. You 
mid I rauft now write to each other as friends, 
and without the lead rcferve 5 there will for the 
future be a thoafand things in my letters, which 
I would not have any mortal living but yourfdr 
rtbc or know, Thofe you will eafily diitinguiih^ 

and 
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and neither {how nor repeat ; and I vrili do llie 
tamo by you. 

To coipe to anotlier fubjed (for I have a plea- 
fure in talking over every fubjeft with you) : How 
deep are you in Italian ? Do you underftand Ari- 
ofto^ TalTo^ Boccaccio, and Machiavelli ? If you 
do, you know enough of it, and may know all 
the reft, by reading, when you have time. Little 
or no buiinefs is written in Italian, except in 
Italy } .and if you know enough of it to undeiHand 
the few Italian letters that may in time .come in 
your way, and to fpeak Italian tolerably to thofe 
very few Italians who fpeak no French, give yonr- 
felf no farther trouble about that language, till 
yoQ happen to have full leifure to perfed yourfelf 
in it. It is not the fame with regard to German j 
your fpeaking and writing that well will particu- 
larly diftinguifti you from every other man in 
England j and is^ moreover, of great ufe to any 
one who is, as probably you will be, employed in 
the Empire. Therefore, pray cultivate it fedu- 
loufly, by writing four or five lines of German 
every day, and by fpeaking it to every German you 
meet with. 

You have now got a footing in a great many 
good hottfes at Paris, in which I advife you to 
make yourfelf domeftic. This is to be done by a 
certain eafinefs of carriage, and a decent famili- 
arity. Not by way of putting yourfelf upon the 
frivolous footing of being fans covfequence, but by 
doing, in fome degree, the honours ©f the houfe 
and table; calling yourfelf, en hadlnant, le galopin 
liici, faying to the mafter or miftrefs, ceci q/i de 
mon deparUment,je men charge, avouez queje m'en 
I ^ acquUU 
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acquitte a merveille. This fort of badinage hw 
foraething engaging and lianf in it, and begete that 
decent familiarity, which it is both agreeable and 
ufeful to eflablifh in good houfes, and With people 
of fafhion. Mere formal vifits, dinners, and fup* 
pers, upon formal invitations, are not the thing 5 
they add to no connexion, nor information : but 
it is the ealy, carelefs ingrefs and cgrefs, at all 
hours, that forms the pleafing and profitable com:. 
merce of life. 

The poll is fo negligent, that I lofe forae let- 
ters from Paris entirely, and receive others much 
later than I fhould. To this 1 afcribe my having 
received no letter from you for above a fortnight, 
which, to my impatience,^ feems a long time. I 
«xpe6t to hear from you once a week. Mr. Harte 
is gone to Cornwall, and will be back in about 
three weeks. I have a packet of books to fend 
you by the firft opportunity, wliich, I believe,. 
will be Mr. Yorke's return to Paris. The Greek 
books come from Mr. Harte, and the EngliQi one* 
from your humble fervant. Read Lord Bblfngbroke's 
with great attention, as well to the ftylie as to th* 
matter. I vvifh you could formyourfelf fuch a flyfe 
in every language. Style is the drefs of thoughts^ 
and a well-drefTed thought, like a well-drefTedraan^ 
appears to great advantage. Yours. Adieu* 
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London, Jan. 28, O. S. 175^ 
My dear Frien'd, 
A BILL for ninety pounds (lerling was brought 
lue the other day, faid to be diawn upon me by 

you! 
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you : I fcrupled payipg it at firft, not upon account 
of the fuai> but becaufe you had fent me no letter 
of advice, which is always done in thofe tranf- 
a^ions -, and flill more, becaufe I did not perceire 
that you had iigned it. The perfon who prefented 
it deiired me to look again, and that I ihould difco« 
ver your name at the bottom j accordingly I looked 
again, and, with -the help of my magnifying glafs, 
did perceive, that what I had fir (I taken only for 
fomebody*s mark was, in truth, your name, writ- 
ten in the worft and fmalleft hand I ever faw in 
ray life. I cannot write quite fo ill, but it was 

fomething like this, I^Su/f^ ^^X^^^fu/CoTk^^, 

However, 1 paid it at a venture ; though I would 
almoft rather lofe the money than that fuch a fig- 
nature fbould be yours. All gentlemen, and all 
men of bufinefs, write their names always in the 
fame way, that their iignature may be fo wcfll 
known as not to be eafily counterfeited 3 and thr^ 
generally fign in rather a larger chara6lcr than 
their common hand ; whereas your name was in 
a lefs, apd worfe, than your common writing. 
This fuggeiled to me the various accidents wliich 
may s^xj probably happen to you, while you write 
fo ill. For inflance, it you were to write in fuch 
a charadler to the Secretary's office, your letter 
would immediately be fent to the decypherev, as 
containing matters of the.utmofl: fecrefy, not fit 
to be trullcd to the common charh6^er. If you 
were to write fo to an Antiquary, h'^ (knowing 
you to be a man* of learning^ would certainly try 
it by the Runic, Celtic, or Sclav.bnian alphabet^ 
never fyfpeding it to be a piodera character. An^, 
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if jou were to fcDcL a poulei to a fine women, in 
fuch a hand, Qie would think that it reallj came 
from the poulaiUier, which, by the bje, is the tSCj" 
mology of the word, poulei ^ for Heniy the Fourth 
of France afed to fend billetfdaux to his miffarcAb, 
by his poulailUer, under pretence of (ending them 
chicken ; which gave the name ofpouUis to thoie 
ihort, but expreOive manufcripts. I have often 
told you, that ever}- man, who has the ufe of hii 
eyes, and of his hand, can write whatever hand 
he pleafes -, and it is plain that you can, (ince yon 
write both the Greek and (Tcrman charaden» 
which you never learned of a writing-mailer, ex- 
tremely well, though your common hand, which 
you learned of a mader, is an exceeding bad and 
illiberal one, equally unfit for bufinefs or coDunon 
ufe. I do not defire that you iliould write the la- 
boured, ftiflfcharaderofawriting-mafter: a man 
of bufinefs muft write quick and well, and that 
depends lingly upon ufe. I would therefore ad- 
infe you to get fome very good writing- mafler at 
Paris, and apply to it for a month only, which 
will be fuffici'-nt ; for upon my word, the writing 
of a genteel plain hand of buiinefs is of niuch more 
importance than you think. You will fay, it may 
be^ that when you write fo very ill, it is becaufe 
you are in a hurry : to which I anfwer. Why are 
you ever in a hurry ? A man of fenfe may be in 
bafle, but can never be in a hurry, becaufe he 
knows that whatever he does in a hurry he muft 
neceflarily do very iU. He may be in hafle to 
difpalch ap affdir, but he will take care not to 
let that hafle hinder his doing it well. Little 
are in a hony^ wbcu the objc^ proves (as 

It 
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ft commonly does) too 'big for them i Ihey rnn, 
they hare> they pasele^ confound, and perplex 
themfelves ; they want to do every thing at once> 
and never do it at all. But a man of fenle takes 
the time neceflaiy for ddng the thing he is about, 
well ; and his hafle to difpatch a buiiners only 
appears by the continuity of his application to it : 
he purfues it with a cool ileadinefs, and^finiihes it 
before he begins any other. I own, your time is 
much taken up, and you have a great many dif. 
fcrent things to do : but remember, that you had 
much better do half of them well, and leave the 
other half undone, than do them all indifferently. 
Moreover, the few feconds that are faved in the 
courfe of the day, by writing ill inflead of well, 
do not amount to any obje^ of time, by any means 
equivalent to the difgrace or ridicule of writing the 
fcrawl of a common whore. Confider, that if your 
veiy bad writing could fumiih me with matters of 
ridicule, what will it not do to others, who do not 
view you in that partial light that I do ? There 
was a Pope, I think it was Pope Chigi, who was 
juflly ridiculed for his attention to little things 
and his inability in great ones; and therefore 
called mtzximus in minimis, and minimus in maxi* 
mis 5 Why ? Becaufe he attended to little things, 
when he had great ones to do. At this» particu* 
lar period of your life, and at the place you are 
now in, you have only little things to do ; and you 
ihould make it habitual to you to do them wel>, 
that they may require no attention from you when 
you have, as I hope you will have, greater things 
to mind. Make a good hand-writing familiar to 
you now, that you may hereafter have nothing bat 

your 
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your matter to think of, when you haveoccafion to 
write to Kings and Miniftcrs. Dance, drefs, pre- 
fcnt yourfelf habitually well now, that you may 
have none of thofe little things to think of here- 
after, and which will be allneceflary to be done 
wdl occa^onaUy, when. you will have greatet 
. things to do. . 

As I am eternally thinking of every thing that 
can be relative to you, one thing has occurred to 
me which I think necelTary to mention, in order 
to prevent the difficulties which it might otherwiie 
lay you under: it is this; as you get more acquaint- 
9nces at Paris, it will be impoflible for you to 
frequent your firft acquaintances, fo much as you 
did while you bad no others. As for example^ 
at your firft <U^t, I fuppofe you were chiefly at 
Madame Monconfeirs, Lady Hervey's, and Ma* 
dame du Boccage*s« Now that you have got fo 
m^ny other houfes, you cannot be at theirs fo often 
as you ufed } but pray take care not to give them 
the leafl reafon to think, that you negle6i or defpife 
them, for the fake of new and more dignified and 
fliining acquaintances ; which would be ungrate- 
ful and imprudent on your part, and never for- 
given on theirs. Call upon them often, though 
you do not ftay with them fo long as formerly ; 
tell them that you are forry you arc obliged to go 
away, but that you have fuch and fuch engage- 
ments, with which good-breeding obliges you, to 
comply 5 and infinuate, that you would rather (lay 
with them. In ihort, take care to make a.s many 
perfonal friends, and as few pcrfonal enemies, as 
poffible. I do not mean, by perfonal friends, in-i 
tioiate and coni^dential friends^ of which no maa 

cam 
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•an hope to have half a dozen in the Mrholc couffe 
of his life 9 but I mean friends, in the comnibu 
acceptation of the word 3 that is, people who 
fpeak well of you, and who would rather do you 
good than harm, confidently whh their own 
intereft, and no farther. Upon the whole, 
I recommend to you again and again les graces. 
Adorned by them, you may, in a manner, do what 
you pleafe ; it will be approved of : without them, 
your bell qualities will lofe half their efficac}', 
Endeavoni- to be faflnonable among the French, 
"which will foon make you fafliionablc here. Mon- 
lieur de Matignon already calls you le petit Fran* 
fois. If you can get that name generally at 
Paris, it will put you a la mode. Adieu, my deaf 
•hild. 
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■ London, Feb. 4tli, O. S. 1751.* 
My de\a Frjend, 
The acconnts which T receive of you from Paris 
grow every day more and UK^re fatisfac^tory. I^rtl 
Albemarle hi& wrote a fort of panee:yric of you, 
which has been feen by many people liere, and 
which will be a very ufcful forerunner for you. 
Being in fafhion, is- an important point for any 
i>ody any where ; but it would be a very great onb 
for you to be eftablifhed in the fa lb ion he*re before 
you return, Yourbufinefs would be half done by 
it, as I am fure you would not give people reafoft 
to change their favourable prefentim nts of you. 
llic good that is faid of you will not, I am.con* 
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jwcod, make you a coxcomb : and^ on the other 
liand> the being thought fiill to want fome little 
accompliihments will, I am perfuaded, not mor- 
tify you, but only animate you to acquire them : 
I will, therefore, give you both fairly, in the fol- 
lowing extrad of a letter which I lately received 
from an impartial and difcerning friend. 

* '' J*ofe vous aiTurer que Moniieur Stanhope 
'' r6uinra. II a un grand fond be fgavoir, et une 
*' m£moire prodigieufe, fans faire parade de Tun 

" ou de Tautre. II cherche ^ plaire, et il plaira. 
*' II a de la phiiionomie ; fa figure e(l jolie, quoique 
'' petite. II n'a rien de gauche, quoiqu'il 
" n*ait pas encore toutes les graces requifes, que 
''Marcel et les fetmnes lui donneront bient6t« 
'' Enfin il ne lui manque que ce qui devoit n6- 
*' ceifairement lui manquer h fon agej je veux 
*' dire, les ufages, et une ccrtaine dclicatefle 
*' dans les manieres, qui ne s'acqui^rent que par Ic 
'' tems et la bonne compagnie. Avec fon efprit, 
'/ il les prepdra bient6t, il y a d6}k fait des p'rogr^s, 

* '' Permit me to affure yon, Sir, that Mr. Stanhope will 
^•< fdccted. He has a great fand of knowledge, and an nn- 
** commonly good memory, though he does not make any pa- 
*' fade of either the one or the Qther. He is defirous of plea- 
*' fing ; and he will pleafe* He has an exprelTive coante- 
^' nance} his figure is eleganti although little. He has not 
^* the le»ft awkwardnefs, though he has not as yet acquired 
** all the graces reqoifite : wliich Marcel and the L^diei wilt 
*'foon give him* In (hort, he wants nothing hut thofe 
''tbingf, which, at his age, muft unavoidably be wanting} I 
** mean, a certain turn. and delicacy of manners, which aro 
" to be acquired only by time, and in good company. Ready 
<<4is he is, he will foon learn them j particularly as be fre- 
** quents fuch companies as are the moft proper to give 

''et 
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♦^ ct il fr6quentc Ics compagnies les plus propres k 
*' les lui donner.** 

By this extraft, which I can aflTure you is a 
faithfbl one, you and I have both of us the fatif- 
fa6lion of knowing, how much you have, and how 

• little you want. Let what you have, give you (if 
poffible) rather more Jeeming modefty, but at the 
fame time more interior firmnefs and aifurance $ 
and let what you want, which you fee is very 

. attaioable, redouble your attention and endeavours 
to acquire it. You have, in truth, but that one 
thing to apply to ', and a very pleafing application 
it is, fince it is through pleafures that you muft ar- 

. rive at it. Company, fuppers, balls, JpeSiac/es, 

> which ihowyou the models upon which you ihould 
form yourfelf, and all the little ufages, cuftoms, 

- and delicacies, which yoti muft adopt, and make 
babitnal to you, are now your only fchools and uni- 

' verfitiesj in which young fellows and fine womea 

' will give you the beft le6lures. 

Monfieur du Boccage is another of yotirj>ane« 

^ g3rrift8 -, and he tells me that Madame du Boccage 
apris avec vous le iqn de mie et de bonne ; and that 
you: like it very well. You are in the right of 

• It 5 it is the way of improving : endeavour to be 
tipon that footing with every woman you converfe 

• with 5 excepting where there may be a tender 
point of connexion j a point which I have nothing 
to do with 5 but, if fuch a one there is, I hope (he 
bas not de maupais ni de vilalns bras, which I 

-agree with you in thinking a very difagreeable 
thing. 

I have fent yon, by the. opportunity of Prtllodc 
the courier, who was once my fcrvant, two Httle 
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parcels of Greek and EngJilh books f and Ihall fend 
you two more by Mr. Yorke : but 1 accompany 
them with this caution, that, as you have not much 
time to read, you fliall employ it in reading. what 
is the moft necefTary, and that is, indifputably, 
modern hiftorical, geographical, chronological, 
and political knowledge ', the prefent conllitution, 
maxims, force, riches, trade, commerce, cha- 
raders, parties, and cabals, of the feveral Courts 
of Europe. Many who are reckoned good Scholars, 
tliough they know pretty accurately the* govern* 
raents of Athens and Rome, are totally ignorant of 
theconftitutiouof any one country now in Europe, 
even of their own. Readjufl Latin and Greek 
• enough to keep up your cladical learning, which 
will be an ornament to you while young,. 9nd a 
comfort to you when old. But the true ufefiil 
knowledge^ and efpecially for you, is the modern 
knowledge above-mentioned. It is that which 
mufl qualify you both for do medic and foreign 
buiiiiefsj and it is to that, therefore, that you 
ihould principally diredl your attention ; and I 
know, with great pleafure, that you do fo. I 
would not thus commend you to yourfelf, if I 
thought commendations would have upon you 
thofe ill effe6ts which they frequently have upon 
weak minds. I tiiink you are much above being 
a vain coxcomb, over-rating your own merit, and 
infulting others with the fuperabundance of it. On 
the contrary, I am convinced, tliat the ronfciouf- 
nefs of merit makes a man of fcnfe more modeH, 
though more firm. A man who difplays his own 
merit is a coxcomb, and a man who does not know 
it is a fool. A man of fenfe knows it^ exerts it, 

avails 
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dVmU himfelf of it, but never boafls of it ; and al- 
ways feems rather to under than orer-value it, 
though^ in triilh, he fets the right value upon it. 
It is a very true maxim of La Brayere's (an au- 
thor well worth your ftudying) qu'on ne vaut dam 
cemonde, que ce que Con veut valoir. A man who 
is really diffident, timid, and baihful, be his merit 
what it will, never can pu(h himfelf in the world ; 
ht^ defpondency throws him into inaftion j and 
the forward, the buttling, and the petulant^ will 
always get the better of him. The Manner makes 
the whole difference. What would be impu- 
dence in one Manner, is only a proper and decent 
afiurance in another. A map of fenfe, and of 
knovi^edge cf tlie world, will aflert his own rights, 
and purfue his own objefis, as fteadily and intre- 
pidly as the mod impudent mau living, and com-/ 
mpaly more fo; but then he has . art enough to ^ 
give an outward air of modefly to all he does* 
This engage^ and prevails, whild the very iame 
thiii^s ihock and fail, from the overbearing or im- 
pudeot planner only of doing them. I repeat my 
maiLim^ Suaviter in modot Jed for tiler in re Would 
yoa kiiow the chara£leoE, modes, and manners^ of 
the latter end of 0ie lait age, which are very like 
thofe of the prefent, read La Bruycre. . But would 
yoja know mjin, independently of modes, read La 
Rochefoucaultj.who, I am afraid, paints Jiim very 

Give the inclofcd to Abbe Guafco, of whom 
yon mak^ good ufe, to go about with you, and 
fee things. Between you and me, he has more 
knowledge than parts. Ji^ais un habile homme 
Jlait tirer parti de tout 5 and every body is good 

for 
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for (bmething. Prefident Montefquiea is« im 
every fenCe> a > maft ufeful acquaintance. He 
has parts^ joined to great reading and knowledge 
of the world. Puifex dans cettejburce tani que 
VQHS pourrez* 

Adieu. May the Graces attend yoa ! for with- 
out them ognifatica e vana. If they do not come 
to you willingly^ raviih them> and force them 
to accompany all you thinks all you fay, and all 
yoa do. 
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London^ Feb. xith, O. S. 1751. 
Mt f>BA& Fribnd^ 

. When yoa go to the Pla^, which I hope j<m 
lio dften, fbr it is a very inftru£tive amufement^ yoa 
muil certainly have obferved t^e very different ef- 
fects wfiich the feveral parts have upon yoa, ac« 
cording as they are well or ill aded. The very 
beft tragedy of Comeille's, if well fpoken and aded> 
interefls> engages^ agitates, and afifeds 3four paf- 

. fions. Love> terror, and pity, alterpately poflefa 
you. But^ if ill fpoken and aded> it wmild only 
excite your indignation or your laughter. Why ? 
It is (till ComeiUe*s , it is the fame fenie^ the 
fame rnatter, whether well or ill aded. It is thea 
merely the manner of fpeaking and ading that 
makes this great difference in the tfft^s. Apply 
this to yourfelf ; and conclude from it that, if you 
would either pleafe in a private company, or per- 
fuadein a public affembly^ air^ looks^ geflures, 

graces^ 
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^eenj enunciation^ proper accents Jdft emphaiis* 
and tuneful cadences, are fiill as neceflary as the 
matter itfclf. Let awkward, ungraceful, inelegant, 
and dull fellows fay what they will in behalf of 
their folid matter, and ftrong reafonings 5 and let 
them defpife all thofe graces and ornaments, which 
engage the feufcs, and captivate the heart ; they 
will find (though tliey will poffibly wonder why) 
that their rough unpolifhed matter, and their un- 
adorned, coarfe, but ilrong arguments, will nei* 
ther pleafe nor perfuadej but, on the contrary, 
will tire out attention, and excite difgufl. We arc 
fo made, we love to be pleafed, better than to be 
informed; information is, in a certain degree, 
mortifying, as it implies our previous ignorance | 
it mu^ be fweetened to be palatable. 

To bring this diredly to you: Know that no 
man can make a figure in this country, but by 
parliament. Your fate depends upon your fuccefs 
there as a fpeaker j and, take my word for it, 
that fuccefs turns much more upon Manner than 
Matter. Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Murray the Solicitor- 
General, uncle to Lord Stormont, are, beyond 
comparifon, the beft fpeakers ; Why ? Only be- 
caafe they are the beft orators. They alone can 
inflame or quiet the Houfe; they alone are fo at- 
tended to, in that numerous and noify aflembly, 
that you might hear a pin fall while either of them 
is fpeaking. Is it that their matter is better, o^ 
their argument ftronger, than other people's ? Does 
the Houfe expe£t extraordinary informations firom 
them ? Not in the leaft : but the Houfe expels 
pleafure from them, and therefore attends j finds 
it, and therefore approves, Mr. Pitt, particularly, 

has 
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has very littW parliamentary knowledge ; his mat- 
ter is generally flimfy, and bis ai^uments often 
weak : but his eloquence is fuperior, his adtiou 
graceful, his enunciation juf^ and harmopioui; his 
periods are wel\ turned, and ^very word he makei - 
ufe of is the.yery bed, and the moft expreilive« 
that can be ufed in that place. This^ and not his 
matter, made him Pay-mafler, in fpite of both King 
and Miniilers. F^om this draw the obvious con- 
cbiiion. The fame thing holds full as true in 
converfalion ; where even trifles, elegantly ex- 
preJed, well looked, and accompanied with grace- 
ful adion, will ever pleafe beyond all the home- 
fpun, unadorned fenfe in the world* RefleA, on 
oi;q fide, how you feci within yourfelf, while you 
are forced to fuffer the tedious, muddy, and ill- 
turned narration of fome awkward fellow, even 
though the fad may be interefting ; and, on^ the 
et^ier hand, with what pleafure you attend to the : 
relation, of a much lefs interefling matter, whea 
elegantly exprefled, genteelly turned, and grace- 
fully delivered. By attending carefully to all thefe 
agrcmens in your daily converfation, they will be- 
come liabltual to you^ before you come into par- 
liament j and you will have nothing then to do> 
but to raife them a little when you come tliere. I 
would wiih you to be fo attentive to this objed, 
that I would not have you fpeak to your footman 
but in tlie very bt'fl words that the fubjed admits 
of, be the lai^uage which it will. Think of your 
words, and of tiieir arrangement, before you fpeak : 
choofe the- mod elegant, and place tljcni in tlie 
bfft onier. Confult your own ear, to avoid caco- 
phony, and, what is very near as bad, monotony. 

Think 
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Think alfo of your gcfture and looks, when you 
are fpeaking even upon the mod trifling fubjcdb. 
The fame things, differently exprcfled, looked, and 
delivered, ceafe to be the fame things. The moil 
paffionate lover in the world cannot make a Wrong- 
er declaration of love than the Bourgeois gentil- 
homme does in this happy form of words, Mourir 
ddmour me font, belle Marquife, vos beaux yeux. 
I defy any body to fay more ; and yet I would ad- 
vifc nobody to fay that ; and I would recommend 
to you, rather to fmother and conceal your paffion 
intircly, than to reveal it in thefe words. Se- 
rioudy, this holds in every thing, as well as in that 
ludicrous inilance. The French, to do them juf- 
tice, attend very minutely to the purity, the cor- 
rednefs, and the elegancy of their (lyle in convcr- 
£ation, and in their letters. Bien narrer is an ob- 
ject of their ftudy j and, though they fometimea 
carry it to afFe6tation, they never (ink into inele- 
gancy, which is much the worfe extreme of the 
two. Obferve them, and form your French ftyle 
upon theirs: for elegancy Jn one language will 
re-produce itfclf in all. I knew a young matt 
who, being juft elefted a member of parliament, 
vras laughed at for being dlfcovered, through the 
key-hole of his chamber-door, fpeaking to himfelf 
in the glafs, and forming his looks and geftures. 
I could not join in that laugh ; but, on the con- 
trary, thought him much wifcr than thofe who 
laughed at him j for he knew the importance of 
thofe littje graces in a public aflfembly ; and they 
did not. Your little i>crfon (which I am told by 
the way is not ill -turned) whether in a laced coat 
or a blanket, ifi jpt-cifically^ tlie fame ; but yet, I 
VOL. III. G believe. 
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believe, you choofe to wear the former ; and you 
are iu the right, for the Hike of pleafing more. 
The worft-bred man in Europe, if a lady let fall 
her fan, wwld certainly take it up and give it 
her : the bell -bred man . in Europe could do up 
more; The difference however would be con- 
liderable j the latter would pleafe, by doing it 
gracefully, the former would be laughed at, for 
doing it awkwardly. I repeat it, and repeat it 
again, and (hall never ceafe repeating it to you ; Air, 
manners, graces, ftyle, elegancy, and all thofe or- 
naments, muft now be the only objeds of your 
attention 5 it is now, or never, that you muft ac- 
quire them. Poltpone, therefore, all other conft- 
derations j make them now your fcrious fhidy ; 
you have not one moment to lofe. The foiid and 
the ornamental united are undoubtedly beft ; but, 
were 1 reduced to make an option, I ihould, with- 
out hefitation, choofe the latter. 

I hope you afliduoufly frequent Marcel *, and 
carry graces from him j nobody had more to fpare 
tlian he had formerly. Have you learned to carve; 
for it is ridiculous not to car^e well. A man who 
tells you gravely that he cannot carve, may as well 
tell you that he cannot blow his nofcj ii is both 
as neceffary ^nd as cafy. 

Make my compliments to Lord Huntingdon, 
whom I love and honour extremely, as I dare fay 
you do 5 I will write to him loon, though 1 believe 
he has hardly time to read a letter -, and my letters 
to thofe 1 love are, as you know byexpericnce, not 
very ftiort onesj this is one proof of it, and this 

• At that t.mc tbe moft celebrated dancins-mift-r at 
Paris. 

would 

■■'.•>. 
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would have been longer, if the paper had been (o. 
Good night then, my dear cliild. ^ 



LETTER CCXLIV. 

London, Feb. 28th, O, S. 1751. 
My dear Friend, 
This epigram in IMartial, 

Ncn dftto te, Sa^'ii//', mc p'Jfum dicere «fu/re \ 
Ike tUfitum fojjum ditoCy mn amo te ; 

has puzzlrd a great many people, who cannot 
conceive h<nv it is pollible not to love any body, 
and yet not to know tlu" rcafon why. I think I 

. conce^ive Martial's meaning very clearly, though 
the nature of epigram, .which is to be Ihort, would 
not allow him tocjcplain it more fully, and I take 
it to be this 5 O Sabidis, you ore a very worthy, 
defervingiiian 3 you have a i ho u /'and good qualiiics, 
you nave a great deal of learuiug-y I ejtcem, I re- 

Jpe&y but for the foul (f me I cavjiot bve you, 
though / cannot particularly fay why. You are 
uf)l amiable : ycu have not thje engaging nfanncrs, 
thffe pleaflr^g attentions, thofe grare,s\ and that ad- 
drefs, which are ahjulutely necefjary to pi cafe, 
though iwp'iffible to define. I cannot fay il is this 
or thai particular thing that hinders mejioni loving 

€ 'U ; il is' the whole together ; and upon the jrhole 
you are Wit (i^reealle. How ofier. have I,, in ibc 
conrfe of my litV, tbiuxl myU^lf in. this iituaii-.;n, 
witji rcgarv! to map.y of n^y gcqnnt::tance, v%I:om 
1 have hon.-iir'xl and rcfpe6tcJ^ wiib.oiit being abin 
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to love ! I did not know why, bccaule, when one 
is young, one c^oes not take the trouble, nor allow 
one's felt' the time, to analyfe (>ne's lentiments, and 
to trace them up to their Ib^rce. But fubfequent 
obrer\ I'.lion and rcfle6lion have taught me why. 
There is a man, whole moral chara<f!ler, deep 
Earning, and fnperior j^arts, I acknowledge, ad- 
r.Vire, and refpccft 5 but wliom it is lb impolhble 
for me to love, that I am almofl in a fever when- 
ever I am in his company. His figure (without 
being deformed) ieems made to difgrace or ridicule 
the common liradure of the human body. His 
legs and arms are neverin the pofition which, ac- 
cording to the iitualion of his body, they ought 
to be in, bat conftantlyemployed in committing a6ts 
of hoiiility upon tlie Graces. He throws any 
whefe, but down his throat, whatever he means 
to drink, and only mangles what he means to carve. 
Inattentive to all the regards of fecial life, he 
miftimes or mifplaces every thing. He difputes 
with heat, and indifcrlminately, mindlefs of the 
rank, chara6lcr, and (it nation of thofe with whom 
he difputes: abfolutcly ignorant of the fevcral 
gradations of familiarity or refpc^l, he is exactly 
the fame to his fuperiors, his equals, and his in- 
feriors ; and therefore, by a ncceHary confequcnce, 
abfurd to two of the tlirce. Is it poflible to love 
fuch a man ? No. Tlic utmoft I can do for him, 
is to conlider him as a refpc (5tnl;]e Ht^ttentot. 

} remember that, when 1 conie from C:v ^ 
bridge, I had acquired, among ilie pedants of that 
illihtn.! Seminary, a fiiueinefs of Irierciturc. a turn 
to I.iiirr and contempl. and a ftrong ttiidei^.cy to 
argumentation and conLradic^ion. But I had b;' n 

but 
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but a very little while in the world, before I found 
that this would by no means do; and I iainK^- 
diately adopted the oppolite cliaractcr ; I concealed 
what learning I hadj I applauded ofljn without 
approving ; and I yielded comtr.c^nly, witlioul c(>n- 
vi6lion. Suaviter In vioa'o was n^y Law and ujy 
Prophets : and if I pleaf-cd 'J)ciu\:cn ynu and nic) 
it was much more owing to that than to any fu- 
prrior knowledge or merit of my own. yl propos, 
the word pleajing puts one always in mind ot Lady 
Hervey : pray tell her, that I dr( lare her n^lpon- 
lible to me for your plca(ing : that I confider her 
as a pleafing Falilali', who nut only pleafes, hcrft^h, 
but is the caufe or pleafmg in others; thai I 
know flie can make any thing of any body ; and 
that, as your gpvernefs, if (he does not make you 
pleafe, it muft be only becaufe (he will not, and 
not becaufe fhe cannot. I hope you are du lois 
dont on en fait ; and if fo, (he is fo good a fculp- 
tor, that I am fure (lie can give you whatever form 
ihe pleafes. A verfatility of mannen is as ne- 
ceflaryin focial, as a verfatility of parts is in poli- 
tical life. One muft often yield, in order to pre- 
vail ; one muft humble one's fclf to be exalted j 
one muft, like St. Paul, become all thingg 
to all men, to gain fome; and (by the way) men 
are, taken by the fame means, mutatis mutandis, 
that women are gained ; by gentlenefs. in fin na- 
tion, and fubmiflion : and thefe lines or Mr. Dry- 
den will hold to a Minifter as well as to a Miftrefs : 

The proflrnte lorer, wl en he loweft lies, 

But (loops to conquer, and but kneels to rife. 

In the courfe of the w^orld, the qualifications of 
the cameleon are often neceflary j nay, they txvvs.^ 
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be -carried a little fnrther, and exerted a little 
Iboner j for you Ihouidj to a certain degree, take the 
hue ol' cither the man or the woman that you 
wwni, and willi to b.^ upon terms with. yJ piopos ; 
Have you yel found out at Paris any fiieiKlIy and 
hofpitable ALiJamc de Lurfay, f/ui veut lien fe 
charger duj^.in dc vous tdiKjuer? And have you had 
any occaliuu of rrprefenli ng to her, quelle faif oh 
danc de^ vaiiids ? jlut I :ilk }'our j}nrdon. Sir, for 
the ai;niptnefs of the (;r.c(ti;iii, a::d acknowledge 
that i a.ri meddiirg with n:altLrs that are out of 
my depiirtn^.ei/t. Iio\vc\cr, in m?.!ters oflcfs im- 
portance, I defjre to Lc di' res fincis /c/lJcIc dc- 
pffilahe. Tvull me with the general turn and co- 
lour of your amT^.fements at Paris. Is it left ocas 
du rrai:(l monde, cojih'dics, ials, ap'us, couv^ 
ts'c. ? Or is it dcs piiicsfHielc's, mciiis lri:ia?ites, 
tnais pas pour eel a mohis agreailes? Where are 
yt'U the moil Habit? Where are you le petit Stan- 
h'rpe ? Foiez vous encore jovr, a quelque arrange- 
inent homiite ? Have you made any acquaintances 
lamong the young Frenchmen who ride at your 
Academy; and who are they ? Send me this fort 
of chit-chat in your letters, which, by the bye, 
I wifh you would honour me with fomewhat of- 
tcner. If you frequent any of the rayiiads of po- 
lite. Englifhmen who infeft Paris, who are they ? 
Have you finifiied wiih Abbe Nolet, and are you 
OH fail v)f all the properties and elfeds of air ? 
Were 1 inclined to nwibble, I would fay, that the 
clfe^^s oi air, at lealt, are bcil to be learned of 
Aihircel. If you have quite done with TAbbe 
Nolet, a Ik ray friend I'Abbc Saliier to rcccuiuiend 
to^'ou fume meagre philomath, to teach you a liltlc 

^.'■(^metry 
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geometry and aRrovoiny j not enough to abforb 
your attention, and puzzleyour intelK6ts, butoniy 
enough, not to be g.oiily ignorant of cither. I 
have ot late been a Ibit of an a/tronnwe inn/gre 
moif by bringing lali Monday into the Houi'e of 
Lords a bill (or reforming our prcffpt Calendar, 
and laking the New StyL*. Upon which occaiion 
I was obliged to talk fome aftroiiomiral jarron, 
of which 1 did not uudcrllaiid one word, but got 
it by heart, and fpokc it by lote, from a malter. 
I wifhed that I had known a liale more of it my- 
felf : and fo much I would have you know. But 
the great and neeeilary knowledge of all is, to 
know yourfrlf and olhers : this knowledge re- 
-quires great aitentiou and long experience j exert 
the former, and may you have the latter ! Adieu. 

P. S. I have this moment received your letters 
of the 27th February, and the ad March, N. S.^ 
I'he feal fhall be done as* foon as pofUble. I am 
gl^d that you are employed in Lord Albemarle's 
hvreau j it will teach you, at lead, the mechani- 
cal part of that bufinefs, fuch as folding, enter- 
ing, and docketing letters 3 for you muft not ima-. 
gine that you are let into the finjin of the cofre- 
fpondence, nor indeed is it lit that you flionld, at 
your age J However, ufe yourfelf to fecrecy as to 
the letters yq^ either read or write, that in time 
you may be trufled with, /(rre^ very fecrctyfepa' 
rate, apart, ^c. I am forry that this bulkiefs in- 
terferes with your riding j I hope it is but feldom ; 
but I inlift upon its not interfering with your 
dancing-mafter, who is at this time tlie mofl ufc- 

G 4 fui 
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ful and necerfTary of all the mafters yen have dT 
can have. 



LETTER CCXLV. 

My dear Friend, 

I MENTIONED to you, fome tinae ago, a fcn- 
tence which I would molt eaineftly wifh you al- 
ways to retain in your thoughts, and obferve in 
your conduct : it is Juaviter in rnodo^fortitlr in re. 
J do not know any one rule fo unexccpti(»nably ufe- 
ful and necelTary in every part of ]ife. I (hall there- 
fore take it for my text to-day ; and, as old men 
love preaching, and I have fome right to pfeach to 
you, I here prefent you with my fermonupon thefe 
words. To proceed then regularly and pulpUically ; 
1 will firft Ihow you, my beloved, the neceflaiy 
cohnexion of the two pembers of my text, fue^ 
viter" in modo ; fortittr in re. In the next plac^ 
1 fhall fet forth the advantages and utility refult- 
ing from a ftridt obfervance of the precept con- 
tained in my text j and conclude with an applica- 
tion, of the whole. The Jiiaviter in modo a\oac 
would degenerate and link into a mean, timid 
complaifance, and paffivenefs, if not fupported and 
dignified by the fortiter in re -, which would alfo 
run into impetuolity and brutality, ftnot tempered 
and ioi'ttucd by the fuav iter in modo: however, 
they are fcldom united. The warm, choleric man, 
with Itrong animal fpirits, defpifes iht/uavith m 
modo, and thinks to carry all before him by the 
fpr titer in re. He may polTibly, by'great accident, 
Qow and then facceed^ when he has only weak and 

timid" 
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timid people to deal with ; but his general fate 
will be, to Ihock, oftl-ncl, be hated, and fail. On 
the other hand, the cunning, crafty man thinks to 
gain all his ends by \\\^ fuavittr in modo only : he 
becomes all things to all vim -, he feems 10 have no 
opinion of his own, and ftrvilcly adopts the prcfent 
opinion of the prcfent perfon ) \w infinuates himfclf 
only into the eftcem of fools, but is foon dete6ted, 
and furely def})ifed by every body clfe. The 'A'ife 
man (who difters as much from the cunning, as 
from the choleric man) alone joins the fuavitlr 
in modo with the forlittr in re. Now to the ad- 
vantages arifing from the llri6t obfervance of thi« 
precept : 

If you are in authority, and have a right to com- 
mand^ your commands dcWvercdfooviter in modo 
will be willingly, chearfuily, and confcquently 
well obeyed ; whereas, if given oxxXy for titer, that 
is brutally, they will rather, as Tacitus fays, be 
interpreted than executed. For my own part, if 
I bid my footman bring me a glafs of wine, in a 
rough, infulting manner, I fliould expefl that, in 
obeying me, he would contrive to fpill fome of it 
upon me ; and I am fare I (liould deferve it. A 
cool, fleady refolution ihould (how, that where 
you have a right to command, you will be obeyed ; 
but, at the fame time, a gentlonefs in the manner 
of enforcing that vjbedience Ihonld make itachear- 
ful one, and fofter., as much as poffibje, the mor- 
tifying confcloufncfs of inferiority. If you are to 
alk a favour, or even to folicit your due, you mufl 
do \tfuaviter in modo, or you will give thofe, who» 
have a mind to refufe yon cither, a pretence to do 
it, by refenting the manner j but, on Ae other 
G 5 \ >aasx^w> 
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hand, you mufl, by a Heady perfever^nee and de- - 
cent tcnacioufnefs, fliow the for titer in re* The 
right motives are feldom the true ones of men's- 
a6lions,efpecially of kings, minifters, and people in 
high flations j who often give to importunity and 
fear, what they would refufe to juftice or to merit. 
By ihe fuavlter in modo engage their hearts, if 
you can 5 at leafl prevent the pretence of offence : ] 
but take care to ihow enough of i\i& fortiter in re 
to extort from their love of eafe, or their fear^^ 
what you might in vain hope for from their Juf- 
tice or good-nature. People in high life are har- 
dened to the wants and diftrefTes of mankind, as 
furgeons are to their bodily pains ; they fee and 
hear of them all day long, and even, of fo 'many 
fimulated ones,, that they do not know which are 
real, and which not. Other fentiments are there- • 
fore to be applied to, than thofe of merejultice and 
humanity J their favour muft be captivated by the 
fuavlter in modo 3 their love of eafe difturbed by 
unwearied importunity, or their fears wrought uponr 
by a decent intimation of implacable, cool refent- 
ment : this is the true fortit^r in re. This precept • 
is the only way I know in the workt^ of being 
loved without beiug dei'pifed, and feared witliout 
be||^g hated. It conliitutcs the dignity of cha- 
rafter, which every wife man mull endeavour to 
eftabliQi. 

Now to ajiply what has been faid, and fo con- 
clude. 

If you find that you have a hallinefs in your 
temper, which unguardedly breaks out into iudif- 
crcet fallies, or rough expreflions, to either your 
Superiors, your equals, or your inferiors, watch it 

narrowly. 
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nafrowly, check it carefully, and call the fuavi" 
Qr in modo to your aHiflAce : at the fir ft impulfe 
of paffion be filent, till you can be foft. Labour 
even to get the command of your countenance 
fo well, that thofe emotions may not be read in 
it; a moft unfpeakable advantage in bufinefs ! 
On the other hand, let no complaifance, no gen- 
tlenefs of temper, no weak defire of plealing oti 
your part, no wheedling, coaxing nor flattery, 
on other people's, make you recede one jot from 
any point that reafon and prudence have bid you 
purfuej but return to the charge, perlifl, per- 
fevere,. and you will find moft tilings attainable 
that are pofiible. A yielding, timid meekncfs is 
always abufed and infulted by the unjuft and the 
unfeeling 5 but, when fiiftained by the fortith in 
re, is always refpefted, commonly fuccefsful. In 
your friendfhips and connexions, as well as in 
your enmities, this rule is p'articularly ufeful \ let 
your tirmnefs and vigour preferve and invite at- 
tachments to you J but, at the fame time, let 
your manner hinder the enemies of your friends 
and dependents from becoming yours : let your 
enemies be difarmed by the gentlenefs of your 
manner, but let them feel, at the fame time, the 
fteadinefs of your juft refentment -, for there is 
great difference between bearing malice, veyiich 
is always ungenerous, and a refolute felf-defence, 
which is always prudent and juftifiable. In ne- 
goci Uions with foreign minifters, reraemb(?T the 
Jbrtiter in re 5 give up no point, accept of no 
expedient, till the ut'u^ft neccfiity reduces you 
to it, and even then difpute the ground inch by 
inch J but then, while you are contending wfth 
r "; G 6 the 
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the minider fortiter in n, remember to gain the 
man by the Juaviter in modo. If you engage his 
heart, you have a fair chance for impbfing upon 
his underflanding, and determining his will. 
Tell him, in a frank, gallant manner, that your 
miniHerial wrangles do not leflen your perfondl 
ijegard for his merit 5 but that, on the contrary^ 
his zeal and ability, in the fervice of his mailer, 
increafe it j and that, oi all things, you def.re to 
make a good friend of fo good a fervant. By 
thefe means you may and will very often be a 
gainer, you never can be a lofer. Some people 
cannot gain upon themfelves to be eafy and civil 
to thofe who are either their rivals, competitors* 
or oppofers^ though, independently of thofe ac- 
cidental CMCumftances, they would like and 
•fteera them. They betray a fhynefs and an 
awkwardnefe in company with them, and catch 
at any little thing to expofe them j and fo, from^ 
temporary and only occafional opponents, make 
them their perfonal enemies. This 43 exceedingly 
weak and detrimental, as, indeed, is all humour 
in buiinefs 5 which can only be carried on fucceff- 
fully, by vmadulterated good policy and right 
reafoning. In fuch fituations I would be more 
parlicularly and nollement civM, eafy, and frank 
witfftheraan wliofe defigns I trayerfcd > this is 
commonly called generofity and m*ignaniraity* 
but is, in truth, good fenfe and policy. The 
manner is often as important as the matter, fome^ 
times more fo -, a favour may make an enemy, 
rnd an injury may make a friend, according to 
the diti*( 1 tnt manner in which they are feverally 
doiic. Ihe countenance, the addrefs, the words, 
ihc enunciation, tlie graces, add great efficacy to 

tlie 
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ibtfuavith in modo, and great dignity to th© 
f&rtith in re ; and confequently they deferve the 
utmoft attention. 

From what has been faid, I condude with this 
obfervation. That gentlenefs oif manners^ with 
firmnefs of mind^ is a fhort, bat full defcription 
of human perfedion, on this fide of religious and 
moral duties. That you may be ferioufly con- 
vinced of this truths and ihow it in your life and 
converfation^ is the mod iincere and ardent wift 
of yours ! 
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London, March the iith^ O. 8. 1751. 

Mt dear Friend^ 

I RECEIVED by the laft poft a letter from 
Abbe Cruafco, in which he joins his reprefenta-» 
tions to thojte of Lord Albemarle, againfl your 
remaining any longer in your very bad lodgings 
at the academy 5 and, as I do not find that any 
advantage can arife to you from beii^g interne m 
an academy, which is full as far from the riding- 
houfe, and from all your other mafters, as your 
lodgings will probably be, I agree to your remoy« 
rag to an hotel garni 5 the Abb6 will help you to 
find one, as I defire him by the enclofed, which 
you will give him. I muft, however, annex ond 
condition to your going into private lodgings, 
which is, an abfolute exclufion of EngliQi break- 
falls and fuppers at them 5 the former cpnfume 
the whole morning, and the latter employ the* 
eveiiings. very 111^ in fenfelefs toafting a laAngloife 
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in their infernal claret. You will be Aire to go 
to the riding-houfe as often as poffible, that is, 
whenever your new bufinefs at Lord Albemarle's 
does not hinder you. But, at all events, I infift 
upon your never miffing Marcel, who is at prefent 
of more confequence to you than all the bureaus 
in Europe 5 for this is the time for you to acquire 
ious ces petits riens, which, though in an arith- 
metical account, added to one another ad. iTifini' 
turn, they would amount to nothing, in the ac- 
count of the world amount to a great and im- 
portant fum. Les agrimens et les graces, without 
which you will never be any thing, are abfolutely 
made up of all thofe riens, which are more eafiljr 
felt than defcribed. By the way, you may take 
your lodgings for one whole year certain, by 
which means you may get them much cheaper j 
for though I intend to fee you here in lefs than a 
year, it will be but for a little time, and you will 
return to Paris again, where I intend you fhall 
ftay till the end of April twelve-month, 1752 j 
at which time, provided you have got all la poii» 
teffe, les manieresy les attentions, et les graces du 
lenu moTide, I fhall place you in fome bufinefs 
fuitable to your deftination. 

I have received, at laft, your prefent of the 
carton, from Dominichino, by Blanchet. It 
is very finely done 5 it is pity that he did not 
take in all the figares of the original. I will 
hang it up, where it fhall be your own agaia 
fome time or other. 

Mr. Harte is returned in perfect health from 
Cornwall, and has taken poffeffion of his prc- 
bendal houfe at Windfor, which is a very pretty 
one. A$ I dare fay you will always feelj I hope 

you 
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you will always exprefs, the llrongcft fentimenU 
of gratitude and friendihip for hiin. Write to 
iim frequently, and attend to the letters you re- 
ceive frona him. He fliall be with us at Black- 
heath, alias Babiole, all the time that I propofe 
you Ihall be there, which I beUeve will be the 
month of Auguft next. 

Having thus mentioned to you the probable 
time of our meeting, I will prepare you a little 
for it. Hatred, jealoufy, or envy, make moft 
people attentive to difcover the leaft defeds of 
thbfe they do not love 5 they rejoice at every new 
difcovery they make of that kind, and take care 
to publifh it. I thank God, I do not know what 
thofe three ungenerous paflions are, having never 
felt them in my own breaft ; but love has jull 
the fame effedl upon me, except that I conceal, 
inftead of publiihing, the defeats which my at- 
tention makes me difcover in thofe I love. I 
curioufly pry into them ; I ahalyfe them 3 and, 
wifhing either to find them perfect, or to make 
them fo, nothing efcapes me, and I foon difcover 
every the lead gradation towards or from that 
perfeftion. You mull, therefore, expert the moft 
critical examen that ever any body underwent : 
I fhall difcover your leaft, as well as your greateft 
defe6ts, and I fhall very freely tell you of them, 
Non quod odio habeam, Jed ^quod amem. But I 
ihall tell them you tHe-a-^tete, and as Micio, not 
as Demea 3 and I will tell them to nobody e\i^.. I 
think it but fair to inform you before-hand, 
where I fufpe^l that my criticiims are likely to 
fall } and that is more upon the outward, than 
upon the inward man : 1 neither fufpeft your 
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hcairt nor your head 5 but, to be plain with yotr,- 
I have a ftrange diftruft of your air, your addrefs, 
your manners, your toumure, and particularly of 
your enunciation and elegancy of flyle. Thefe 
will be all put to the trial 5 for, while you are 
•virith me, you muft do the honours of my houfe 
and table, the lead inaccuracy or inelegancy will 
not efcape'me^ as you will find by a look at the 
time, and by a remonftranc e afterwards when we 
are alone. You will fee a great deal of company 
of all forts at Baliole, and particularly foreigners. 
Make, therefore, in the mean time, all thefe 
exterior and ornamental qualifications your pecu- 
liar care, and difappoint all my imaginary fchemes 
of criticifm. Some authors have criticifed their 
own works firft, in hopes of hindering others 
from doing it afterwards : but then they do it 
themfelves with fo much tendernefs and partiality 
for their own produftion, that not only the pro- 
dudion itfelf, but the pi'eventive criticifm, is cri- 
ticifed. I am not one of thofe authors 3 but, on 
the contrary, my feverity increafes with my forid- 
nefs for my work ; and if you will but efFc^ally 
correft all the faults I Ihall find, I will infure 
you from all fubfequent criticifms from other 
quarters. 

Are you got a little into the interior, into the 
conftitution of things at Paris ? Have you feen 
what you have feen thoroughly? For, by the 
way, few people fee what they fee, or hear what 
they hear. For ex&mple 3 if you go to hs Itiva^ 
"Hdes, do you content yourfelf with ft'eing the 
building, the hall where three or four hundred 
cnpi)les -dine, and the galleries ^herc ihey lie ; 

or 
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•r do you inform yourfclf of the numbers, the 
conditions of their admiifion, their allowance, 
the value and nature of the fund by which the 
whole is fupported ? This latter I call feeing j 
the "former is only llaring. Many people take the 
opportunity of Ics vacances^ to go and fee the 
empty rooms, where the feveral chambers of the 
parliament did fit j which rooms are exceedingly 
like all other large rooms 3 when you go there, 
let it be when they are full j fee and hear 
what IS doing in them ; learn their refpe6tivc 
conftitutions, jurifdidions, objects, and me- 
thods of proceeding J hear fome caufes tried in 
every one of the diftcrent chambers, Approfonr 
diffex les chafes* 

I am glad to hear that you are fo well at Mar» 
quia de St. Germain*8 ♦, of whom I hear a very 
good chara61er. How are you with the other 
foreign Minifters at Paris ? Do you frequent the 
Dutch Embafl'ador or Embafladrefs ? Have yoa 
any footing at the Nimcio*s, or at the Imperial 
«r Spanifli Embaflfadors ? Jt is ufeful. Be more 
particular, in your letters to me, as to » your 
manner of palling your time, and the company 
you keep. Where do you dine and fup often ? 
•whofe houfe is mod your home ? Adieu. Le9 
graces t les grcuxs, 

♦ At that time Embxilador fro» the King of Sardinia aC 
the Coon of ProQce. 
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LETTER CCXLVII. 

London, March i8th, O. S. ij^t. 

My DEAil Friend, 

I ACQUAINTED you in a former letter, that 
I had brought a bill into the Houfe. of Lords for 
coneding and reforming our prefent calendar, 
which is the Julian 3 and for adopting the Ore* 
gorian. I will now give you a more particular 
account of that affair 5 from which refle^ons 
will naturally occur to you, that I hope may be 
ufcful, and which 1 fear you have not made. It 
"was notorious, that the Julian calendar waserrb- 
jaeous, and had overcharged the folar year with 
eleven days. Pope Gregory the 13 th corre6led 
this «rror3 his reformed calendar was immediately 
received by all the Catholit Powers of Europe, 
and afterwards adopted by all the Proteftant ones, 
except Ruflia, Sweden,^ and England. It was 
not, in my opinion, very honourable for Eng- 
land to remain in a grofs and avowed error, 
cfpecially in fuch company; the inconveniency 
of it was likewife fell by all thofe who had foreign 
cprrefpondences, whether political or mercantile. 
I determined, therefore, to attempt the reforma- 
tion ; I confulted the befl 1 wyers, and the moft 
ikilful ailronomers, and we cooked up a bill for 
that purpofe. But then my difficulty began : I 
was to bring in this bill, which was neceflaiily" 
compofed of law jargon and aftronomicjl calcula- 
tions, to both which I am an utter ftranger. 
fiowever, it was abfolutely neceflary to make 

the 
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the Houfe of Lords think that I knew fomething 
of the matter ; and alfo, to make them believe 
that they knew fomething of it themfelves, which 
they do not. For my own part, I could juft as 
foon have talked Celtic or Sclavonian to them> 
jas aflronomy, and they would have underflood 
me full as well : fo I refolved to do better than 
fpeak to the purpofe, and to pleafe inflead of 
intorming them. I gave them, therefore, only 
an hiftorical account of calendars, from the 
Egyptian down to the Gregorian, amnling them 
now and then with little epifodesj but 1 was par- 
ticularly attentive to the choice of my words, to 
the harmony and roundnefs of my periods, to my 
elocution, to my adlion. This fuccceded, and 
ever will fiicceed ; tliey thought 1 informed, bc- 
caufe I pleated them : and many of them faid> 
that I had made the whole very clear to tiicm 5 
when, God knows, 1 had not even attempted it'. 
Lord Macclesfield, who had the great«ft fhare in 
forming the bill, and who is one of the greateft 
mathematicians and aflronomers- in £urope> 
fpoke afterwards with infinite knowledge, arid 
all the clearnefs that fo intricate a matter could 
admit of : but as his wonLi, his periods, and hit 
utterance, were not neai* fo good as mine, the 
preference was moft unanimoully, though moft 
unjuilly, given to me. This will ever be the 
cafe J every numerous affembly is ?nob, let the 
individuals who compofe it be what they will. 
Mere reafon and good fenfe is never to be talked 
to a mob : their paflions, their lentiments, 
their fenfes, and their feerairtg interefts^ are 
alone to be ai>{)lied to. Uuderftandin|; thcj 

\ 
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have coikdively rionc j but they have ears and 
eyes, which muft be flattered and feduced; and 
this can only be done by eloquence, tuneful 
periods, graceful adtion, and all the various parts 
of oratory. 

When you come into the Houfe of Commons, 
if you imagine that i'peaking plain and unadorned 
fenfe and reafon will do your bufinefs, you will 
find .yourfelf molt groflly millaken. As a 
ipeaker, ypu will be ranked only according to 
your eloquence, and by no .means according to 
your matter; every body knows the matter 
almoft alike, but few can adorn it. I was early 
convinced of the importance and powers of 
eloquence J and from that moment I applied my* 
felf to it, I refolved not to utter one word, even, 
in common converfation, that ihould not be^the 
moft expreflive, and the mofl elegant, that the 
language could fupply me with for that purpofe ; 
by which means I have acquired fuch a certain 
d^ee of habitual eloquence, that I muft now 
really take fome pains, if I would exprefs my- 
felf very inelegantly. I want to inculcate thii 
known truth into you, w^iich you feem by no 
means to be convinced of yet. That ornaments 
are at prefent your only objects. Your fole 
bufinefs now is to ihine, not to weigh. Weight 
without ludre is lead. You had better talk 
trifles elegantly to the moft trifling woman, than 
coarfe inelegant fenfe to the moft folid man : 
you had better return a dropped fan genteelly, 
than give a thoufand pounds awkwardly : and 
you had better refufe a favour gracefully, than 
grant kclumfily. Mai^ner is all> in every thing : 

it 
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it IS by Manner only sthat you can pleafe, and 
confequently rife. All your Greek will never 
advance you from Secretary to Envoy^ or from 
Envoy to Embaifadorj but your addrefs^ your 
manner, your air, if good, very probably may. 
Marcel can be of much more ufe to you than 
Ariltotle. I would, upon my tvord, much »■» 
ther that you nad Lord Bolingbroke*s fiyle and 
eloquence, in fpeaking and writing, than all the 
learning of the Academy of Sciences, the Royal 
Society, and the two Univerfities united. 

Having mentioned Lord Bolingbrokc's flylc, 
which is, undoubtedly, infinitely fuperior to any 
body's 5 I would have you read his works, whicli 
you have, over and over again, with partieul^u: 
attention to his ftyle. Tranfcribe, imitate, emu* 
late it, if poflible : that would be of real ufe to' 
you in the Houfe of Commons, in negotiations^ 
in oonverfation -, with that, you may juftly hope 
to pleafe, to perfuade, to feduce, to impofe ; and 
you will fail in thofe articles, in proportion aa 
you fall fhort of it. Upon the whole, lay afide, 
during your year's refidence at Paris> all .thoughts 
of all that dull fellows caU folid, and exert your 
utmoil care to acquire what. people of faibion call 
{hining. Prenez Veclat et le brillant d'un galant 
homme. 

Among the commonly called little things, to 
which you do not attend, your hand-writing is 
one, which is indeed iliamefully bad, and illi- 
beral 5 it is neither the hand of a man of bufi- 
nefs, nor of a gentleman, but of a truant fchool- 
boyj as foon, therefore^ as you have done with 
Abbe Nolet, pray get an excellent writing-in.irter 

(fince 
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(liDce you think that you cannot teach yomfelf 
to write what hand you pleafe), and let hira 
teach you to write a genteel, legible, liberal hand, 
and quick ; not the hand of a procureur, or t 
writing-mafter, but that fort of hand in which 
the firft Commis in foreign lurpous commoDlj 
write : for I tell you truly, that were I Lord 
Albemarle, nothing fhould remain in my bureau, . 
[ written in your prefent hand. From hand to 
arras the tranfition is natural ; is the carriage and 
motion of your arms fo too ? The motion of the 
arms is the mod material part of a man's air, 
efpecially in dancing 5 the feet are not near fo 
material. If a man dances well from the waift 
upwards, wears his hat well, and moves his head 
properly, he dances well. Do the women (ay 
that you drefs well ? for that is neceffary too for 
a young fellow. Have you un gout vif, or a 
pallion for any body } I do not aik for whom. 
An Iphigenia would both give you the-defire, 
and teach you the means to pleafe. 

In a fortnight or three weeks you will fee »Sir 
Charles Hothara at Paris, in his way to Touloufc, 
where he is to flay a year or two. Pray be ytrj 
civil t« him, but do not carry him into company, 
except prefcnting him to Lord Albemarle ; for, 
as h»" is not to ftay at Paris abo\e a week, we do 
not dclire that he Ihould tali^ of that diilipation : 
you may fliow him a play and an opera. Adieu, " 
ray dear child. 
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LETTER CCXLVIII. 

London, March 25th, O. S. 1751. 
Dear Boy, 

^WhaT a happy period of your life is this! 
Plcafure is now, and ought to be, your bufincfs. 
While you were younger, dry rules, and uncon- 
nected words, were tlie unpleafant obje(^s of 
your labours. When you grow older, the anxiety, 
the vexations, the difappointments, infeparable 
from public bufinefs, will require the greateft 
ihare of your time and attention ; your pleafures 
may, indeed, conduce to your bufinefs, and your 
bufinefs will quicken your pleafures 3 but ftiU 
your time muft, at lead, be divided : whereas 
now it is wholly your own, and cannot be fo 
well employed as in the pleafures of a gentle- 
man. The world is now the only book you 
want, and almoft the only one you ought to 
read : that necelfary book can only be read in 
company, in public places, at meals, and in 
ruelles* You mufl be in the plctafures, in order 
to learn the manners of good company. In pre- 
meditated, or in formal buliiiefs, pccplt- conceal, 
or at leaft endeavour to coucral, tlicir charai^tersj 
whereas pleafures difcover them, and the heart 
breaks out through the guard oi the v- dei ftand- 
ing. Thofe are often propiiioi. • injments, for 
ikilful negotiators to improvr In your defti- 
nation particularly, the able* condud of plenfures 
is of infinite ufe : to keep a j^ood ta!)le, and to 
do the honours of it gracefully,- and fur le ton de 

la 
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la bonne compagniey is abfolutely neceflaiy for a 
foreign rainifter. There is a certain Jight table 
chit-chat, ufefal to keep off improper and too 
ferious fubjedsi which is only to be learned in 
the pleafures of good company. In truth, it 
may be triflings but, trifling as it is, a man of 
pafts and experience of the world will give an 
agreeable turn to H. Lart de badmer agreable-^ 
inent is by no means to be defpifed. 
. An engaging addrefs, and. turn to gallantry, is 
often of very great fervice to foreign minifterg. 
Women have, dire6lly or indireftly, a good deal 
to fay in moft Courts. The late Lord Strafford 
governed, for a confiderable time, the Court of 
Berlin, and made his own fortune, by being, well 
with Madame de Wartemberg, the firil King of 
Pruffia's miflrefs. I could name many other in* 
(lances of that kind. That fort of agreeable cay««l 
defemmes, the neceflary forerunners of clofer Con* 
ferences, is only to be got by frequenting women 
of the firft fafhion, ei qui donnent le ion. Let 
every other book then give way to this great and 
neceflary book the World 5 of which there are 
fo many various readingSi that it requires a great 
deal of time and attention to underfland it well : 
contrary to all other books, you mull not flay at 
home, but go abroad to. read it 5 and, when you 
feek it abroad, you will not find it in bookfcllers' 
fhops and flails, but in Courts, in hotels, at en- 
tertainments, balls, affemblies, rpe6tacles, &c. Put 
yourfclf ujx)n the foot of aaealy, domtflic, but po- 
lite familiarity and intimacy, in thefcveral French 
houfcs to which you have been introvluced. Cul- 
tivate them, frequent them, and fhow a defire of 

becoming 
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Tbecoraing tnfdnt de la via{fon, Gti acqnainted 
as much as you can witli ies gen^ Uh coiir: and 
obferve, itarefuUy, how politely they <>an<iifFer, 
iind how civilly 4h^y can hate ; how^eafy and idle 
•they can fcem in the multiplicity of tlieirbufinefii} 
. and how they ca»lay hold of the proper moments to 
carry it on, in the midil of their pleafures. Court*, 
fllone, teach verfatility and politenefs ; for there ig 
uo living there without them. Lofd Albemarle 
has, I hear, and am very glad of it, put you mto the 
-hands of Moflicurs de Bifly. Profit by that, and 
beg of them, to let you attend them in all the com- 
.panics of Verfailles and- Paris. One of them, aC 
^ leaft, will naturally carry you to 'Madnmc dc la 
• Valiere, unlefs he is difcarded by this time, and 
-Crelliot* retaken. Tell them frarfkly, que vom 
- cherchex a vous former, queyous ttes en mmns (U 
. maitres, s*ils veulent bien sen donner la peine. 
Your profeilion has this agreeable peculiarity in it^ * 
which, is,. that it is connc^ed with, and promoted 
by pleafures ; and it is the ohly one, in which It 
^ thorough knowledge of the world, . polite man- 
' ners, and an engaging addrefs, are absolutely ne*- 
' ceffary. If a lawyer knows bi» lawj, a parfon hii 
divinity^ and dijinanekr his culoulatians, each rhay 
make a figure and a fortune in his profeffion, 
without great (knowledge of the world, and with- 
.• €ut tlie manners of Gentlemen. But your pro* 
feflion throws you into all the intrigues, and cabals, 
as well as pleafures, of Courts : in thofe windings 
and labyrinths, a knowledge of the world, a dil'<« 
. ccrnment of charaders, a fupplenefs aikl verfati* 

♦ A famo\u Opera-fingcr at ?»m 
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lity of nund, and an elegancy of manners, mufl 
be your clue : you muft know how to footh an4 
lull the monlters that guard, and how to addrefs 
and gain the fair that keep, the golden fleece. 
Tliefe are the arts and the accompliihments abfo> 
lately neceifary for a foreign minifter ; in M^hich it 
muft be owned, to oiu- Iharoe, that mod other na- 
tions out-do the Engliih ; and, ccoteiis paribus, a 
French minifter will get the better of an Engliih 
one, at any third Court in Europe; the French 
having fomething more liant, more infinilating 
and engaging in tlieir manner, than wc havc.^ An 
Englifh minifterihall have retided feven years at 
a Court without having made any one perfbual 
connexion theroj or without being intimatb and 
domedic in any one houfe. He is always the En* 
glifli minifter, and never naturalized. He receives 
his orders, demands an audience, writes an nccount 
of it to his Court, and his bufinefs is done. .A 
French minifter, on the contrary, has not beea ^x 
weeks at a Court, without having, by a thoufand 
little attentions, inlinuated himfi-lf into forae de- 
gree of favour 1^'ilh the Prince, his wife, his mif- 
trefs, his favourite, and his minifter. He has ef- 
tabh'lbed himfclf u|)on a familiar and domeftic 
footing, in a doz< n ( f tl*-.^ bcft hotifcs of the place, 
where he has arcuftoniHl the people to be not only 
eafy, but unguarded before him ; he.makes him- 
felf at home there, and they think him fo. By 
thefe menus ht^ knows the interior of thofe Courts, 
and can almoft write prophecies to his own, from 
the knowledge*! he has of the charartefs,^ the hu- 
mours, tlic abililies, or the weaknefles, of the 
a»5lors. The Cardinal dfOll'ai was looked up<^n at 

Rome 
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Home as an Italian^ aud not as a Frencli Cardinal j 
and Monfiear d'Avaux, wherever he went, was 
never conHdered as aYoreignminider^ but as a na« 
tive and a perfonal friend. Mere plain truth, 
fenfe, and knowledge, will by no means do alone 
in Courts 5 art and ornaments muft come to thcir 
afliftancG. Humours muft be flattered ; the moiiia 
tevipora niufl be ftudied and known ; confidence 
acquired by feeming franknefs, and profited of by 
lilent Ikill. Aud^ above all, you muft gain and 
engage the heart, to betray the underftauding to 
you. Hic tlbi crunt.artes. 

The death of the Prince of Wales, who was 
more beloved for his affability and good-nature, 
than efteemed for his fteadinefs and condudt, has 
given concern to many, and apprehenfions to all. 
The gieat difference of age in the King and 
Prince Gf^orge prefcnts the profpe6t of a mino- 
rity J a difagreeable profpe(5t for any nation ! But 
it is to be hoped, and is moft probable, that tlie 
King, who is now perfeiStly recovered of his late 
indifpofition, may live to fee his grandfon of age. 
He is, ferioully, a molt hopeful boy; gentle and 
good-natured with good found fenfc. This event 
has made all forts of people here hiftoriiins, as well 
as politicians. Onr hiftories are rummaged for all 
the particular ciiciMuftanccs of tlie fix minorities 
we have had finre the Conqueil, vh. thofe of 
Henry I!J, EdAardJIT, Richard if, Henry VI, 
Edward V, and Kdward VI 5 and the rcafonings, . 
the fpccuhi lions, ihc conjv6lures, and the pre- ^ 
<li6li()ns, yon will f^afily imagine, muft be innume- 
rable and cndlcfs, in this nation, where every por- 
lef is a confimmiate pol i t ici :i n . Dodor Swift fays , 
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very humoroufly, '' Every man knows that he mm* 
" derftands religion and politics, though he never • 
" learned them j but' -many people are confcious 
'* they do not underfland inany otlier fcienccs^ 
".from having never learned them.** Adieu. 
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London, April 7th, O. S. 175c* 

My dear Friend, 

Here you have, all together, die pocfcct-boolui^ 
the compafTes, and the .patterns. When yoiyr 
three Graces have made their option, you nee<J 
only fend me, in a* letter, fmall pieces 0/ the 
three mohairs they fix upon. If I can find 
tio way of fending them jfafcly, and direftly to 
Paris, 1 will contrive to^have them left with 
Madame Morel, at Calais 5 who, being Madanic 
Monconfeirs agent there, may find means of fur- 
thering them to your three Ladies, who aJl belong 
to your friend Madame Monconfeil. Two of the 
three, I am told, are handfome; Madame Po- 
lignac, I can fwear, is not fo.; but however, as 
the world goes, two out of three is a very good 
compoiition. 

You will alfo find, in the packet, a compafs ring 
fct round with little diamonds,, which I advife you 
to make a prefent of to Abbe Guafco, who has 
been ufefol to you, and will continue to be fo ; 
as it is a mere bauble, you muft add to the value 
of it by your manner of giving it him. Show it hina 
firft, and, when he commends it, as probably he 
will, itVL him that it is at his fervice^ et que comme 

a 
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i1 ^1 toujourrs par voie et par chenuns, il e/1 alfo- 
inment nkejfaire qiCU ait tine houjfblc. All thulr 
Iktle f^allantries depend intircly upon the manner 
of doing them 5 as, in truth, what does not ? I'hc 
greatell favonrfc may Kc done lb awkwardly and 
bimglingly as to offend 5 and difagrecablc t^ingir 
may be done fo agreeably as almoft to oblige. En- 
deavour to acquire this great fccrct ; it exills, it is 
to be found, and i« worth a great deal more tlian the 
grand fecret of the Alchemilb would be, if it were, 
as it is not, to be found* This is only to be learned 
in Courts, where clailiing. views, jarring opinions, 
and cordial hatreds, are foftened, and kept within 
decent bounds, by politencfs and manners. Fre- 
quent, obferve, and learn Courts. Are you free 
of that of St Cloud I Are you^oAeiv at Vcjfailles ? 
Infinuate and wrigg4e yourfelf into favour at thofe 
places. L'Abbe de la Ville, niy old friewd, will- 
help you at the latter; your three Ladies may 
ellabUfli you in ihe former. The good-breeding de 
la FiUe et de la Cour are different j but, without 
deciding which is intrinfically the beit, that of the 
Court is, without doubt, the moft neceffary for you, 
who are to live, to grow, and to rife in Courts. 
In two years time,' which will be as foon as you 
are fit for it, I hope to be able to plant you in the 
foil of a young Court here; whTere, if you have all 
the addrefs, the fupplencfs, and rerfaliJlty of ii 
good courtier, yon will have a giTat chance of 
thriving and fTourilliing. Young flwour is eafily 
acquired, if the proper means ate empfoyed ; and; 
wheh acquired, it is warm, if ^not durable; and 
t?be Wann moments mudbc fnatchedaild improved. 
(^iHie pour ce qui en peut arriver aprer. . Do not 
H 3 tc«xv^^^ 
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mention this view of mine for you'to any mortal f 
but learn to keep your own fecrets, which, by 
the way, very few people caa do. 

If your coutfe of Experimental Philofophy> 
with Abbe Nolet, is over, I would have you ap- 
ply to Abb6 Sallier, for a mafter to give you a 
general notion of aftronomy and geometry 3 of both- 
which you may know as much as I defire you 
fhould, in fix months time. I only defire that 
you fliould have a clear notion of the prefent 
planetary f) i^em , and the hiftory of all the for- 
mer fyftcms ;. Foiitenelle'^ Plurai'ite des Alondes 
will alraoll teach you all you need know upon that 
f\ibje6t. As. for geometry, tl)e fr.vcn firfl books 
of Euclid will be a fufficient portion of it for you. 
It is rig&t to have a general notion of thqfe 
abllrufc fciences, fo as not to appear quite ignormit 
at thtm, when they happen, as fometimes they 
^^o, to be the topics of converfation f but a deep 
know lodge of them requires too much time, and 
irngrolies the mind too much. 1 repeat it agaia 
and again to you. Let th^. griat book of the 
World be your principal ftndy. Nodhimd ver* 
fate manUi verfate diumd^ which may be rendered 
thus in Englilh : Turn over men ly day^ aud u/o^ 
mm by night, I mean only tlie beil editions. 

Whatever may. fce faid at Paris of my fpeech 
upon the bill for the reformation of the prefent 
calendar, or whatever applaufe it may have met 
with here, the whole, 1 can aflure you, is owing 
to the words and to the delivery, but by no means 
lo the matter ) which, as 1 told you in a former 
letter, I was not matter of. I mention this again,. 
to fliow you the importance of well-chofen words, 
Jbrmoflious periods, aud good delivery 5 for, be- 
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y faites voiis dcs progrcs ? Le grand fecretc'eft^ 
I'art de plaire, et c'eft uh art qu'il ne ticiit qu'^ ua 
<:haciui d'acqucrir, fuppofant .im certain fond dc 
feus conimun^ Uii tel vous pkut par tel endroit | \ 
^examinez pourquoij Initcs corame Jui, et vou» 
plairez pnr le menie endroit aux autres. Pour plaire 
aiix fe mines, ii fjiujL ctre coniidcre des hommfis#. - 
Kt pour plaire . aux honjuie^, il faut fgavoic 
plaire aux fcnimes. Les feaimes, dontla vanitc 
fit fans contredit la pafiioji doniinante, la troU-. 
vent flallee par les attentions d',un homme qui eft , 
gcncralement eflimeparmi les honames. Quand. 
ii eft marque il ce coin, elles lui donnent Icucours^ . 
c'eft-a-dire, la mode. De I'autre cote, un-hbrniDa 
fera ellimable parmi les hommes, fans pourtant.- 
ctre ainiable,.fi lesr fonmes n'y ont pas niis la 
derniere main,, ^ II eliauffi neccflaire que les deux- 
fexes trava'rllent' a fa perfcdion qu'^ fon 6trej 
portez aux females le merite dc votre fexe» yous en 
rapporterez la douceur, les agremens, et les giace^*^ 
du Jeur ;,. et les liomnoes qui vous eftimoient feulc-. 
ment auparayant) vous ainxeroat aprcs. Les fem-i 
mes font les veritables raflineuts. de I'or maf- 
cuiin ; elles n'y ajoutent pas du poida il lift vrai^ 
mais elles y donnent I'eclat et le brillaut^ A prpn 
pos, on m'aiTure que Madame du Blot, fans avelr . 
des traitfi^eft jolie comme un ^ceur, et que nonob- 
itant cela, elle s'-en eft tenue jufqu'ici fc^^upuleufe- - 
ment ^ fon mari, quoiqu'il y ait dej-Y plus d'un an - 
quVjJle eft mariee. Eile n'y pcnfe-. pas j il faut ' 
dccrotter cctte femme la. Decrottez vous done 
tous les deux reciproquement/ Force, aftiduitq^j^^ 
attentions, regards tendres, et-dfclarations paf- 
fionnte* dc v6tre cot6^ prodoiront au moins quelque- 
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\tHcitc dii ficii. Ki qiiand une ibis la vellcilc til, 
Ics OS a V res lie font pas loin. . 

Comme je vous ti«ns pour le premier juris 
pciitus et politique dc tout lo cprps Germanitjuc, jc 
fuppofe que vous aurez lu la Icttr^ du Roi dc 
Prulfe a I'Elc^teur dc Mai'ence, au fujct dc rtk ca- 
tion d'un Roi des Romaiiis. Et de Tautre cole, 
uuc piece, intitulcc, Reprcfcntation impartialc de 
ce qui ejlji{fte a I'egard de iJleciion d'un Roi des 
.Ro mains ^ i^c I.a premiere eft trcs bicn ecrlle, 
mais pas fondee fur Ics loix et les ufages de TEin- 
pire^ la feconde eft th^s mal ecrite, au moins en 
Frangois, mais fondee. Je crois qu'elle aura etc 
6crite par quelque Allgqiteind qui s'etoit mis dans 
I'efprit gu*il entendoit.jI^jLFrangois. Je fuis pcr- 
fuadc pourtant que I'clcglince et la deli ca telle de 
la lettre du Roi de PruiTc en impofcront aux deux 
tiers du public en drpit de la f^^idit^ et de la vc- 
rite de I'autrc piece. Telle eft la force de Tele- 
ganceet de ladelicatefle. 

Je fpuhaiterois que vous enffiez labonte de me 
detainer un |)eu plus particulierement vos alfurts 
^ Paris. Ou eft-ce, par exemple, que vous di-nez- 
tons les Vendredis, avec cet aimable et rcfpeftable 
vieillard Fontenelle ? Quelle eft la maifon qui ell 
pour ainfi dire votre domicile ? Car on er>a tou- 
iours une, ou Ton ell pkis ^taUli, et plus i foa 
aif6 qu'allieurs. Qui font les jeunes Francois avec 
lefquels vous ^tes le plus li6 > Fr^qucntez vous- 
Thotel dHollande; -et vous ctes vous frairr^ en- 
core dans celui du'Comte dc Caunitz ? Morifitus 
de Pignatelli, a- t-il I'honneur d'etre du nnmbre dft 
voi, fervitftuis ? lA If; Nonce du" Pape vous a-t-O 
cciriprLs cans v^n Jabt^e ? Dites moi auili natu- 
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relleinent comment vous etes avec Milord Hcin-' 
tingdon } le voiez vous fouvent ? Le cultivez-voa« ^ 
H6poDdez fpecifiquement k tbutes ces queftioD^ 
dans votre premiere lettre. 

On me dit que livre de Du Clefs h'eft pas h. U 
mode k Paris, et qu'on le critique furieufemcnt ; 
c*eft apparemment parcc qu'ott Tentend; et ce n'cft 
plus la mode d'etre intelligible. Jc refpefte in- 
finiment la mode, mais je refpede bien plus ce 
livrc, que je trouve en meme terns vrai, folide,. et 
brillant,^ 11 y a meme des epigrammes : que veaU 
on de plus ? 

Mr. *** fera parti (je compte) de Paris pour 
fon fejour de Touloufe] J'efpere qu'il y prendra 
des manieres, au moins en a-t-il bien befoin. U 
eft gauche, il eft taciturnc, et n'a pas le mdndre 
entregent : Qualites pourtant tr6s neceflaires^ pour 
fe diflioguer ou dans les afiaires, ou dans le beau 
monde. Au vrai, ces deux chofes font fi liees, 
qu un homme ne figurera jamais dans les affaires 
qui nc f^ait pas briller aufli dans le beau mondis. 
Et pour reuflir parfaitement bien dans Tun ou dans 
Tautre, il faut etre ifi utrumqite paraius. Puiffiez 
vous 1 etre, raon clier ^mi I et fur ce, nous vous 
donnons le bqn loir. 

P. S. Lord and Lady Bleflington, with their ib» 
Lord MouDtjoy, will be at Paris next week, ia 
their way to the South of France ; I fend you a - 
little packet of books by them. Pray go to wait 
upon them, as foon as you hear of their arrival^ 
ind fhow them all the attentions yon can. 
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*- TRANSLATION. 

London, April 15th, 0. S. 1751. 
My dear Friend, 
What fuccefs with the Graces, and in the ac- 
compli (hments, elegancies, and all thofe little no- 
fhings fo indilpenfibly neceflary to cohftitute an 
Amiable man ? Do you lake tliem, do you make 
i progrefs in them ? The great lecret is the art of 
pleafing ; and that art is to be attained by every 
man who has a good fund of common-fenfe. l£ 
you are pleafed with any pcrfon, examine why 5 
do as he does ; and you will charm others by the 
fame things which pleafe you in him. To be 
liked by women, you mud be efteemed by men j 
and to pleafe men, you mull be agreeable to wo- 
men. Vanity is uriqueftionably the ruling paflion 
in women j and it is much flattered by the atten- 
tions of a man who is generally eftecmed by men : 
when his merit has received the flamp of their ap- 
probation, \ii omen make it current;' that is to fay, 
put him in fafliion. On the other hand, if » man 
has liot received the laft poli(h from women, he may 
be'eftimable among men, bathe will never be 
amiable. The concurrence of the two fexes is as 
jteceflary to the perfe6tion of our being, as to the 
formation of it. Go among women with the good 
qualities of your fex, and you will acquire from 
them the foftnefs and the graces of theirs. Men 
will then add affedion to the efteem which they 
before had for you. Women are the only refiners 
of the merit of men j it is true, they cannot add 
weight, but they polifli and give luftrc to it. A 
u6 propQSy 
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^roposy 1 am aftured that Madame de Blot, al^- 
though fhe has i^e great re^l jirity of featuices, is, - 
notwitliftanding, exceflivcly pretty 5 and that, for " 
all that, flie has as yet been fcrupuloufly conllant to ^ 
her hufband, though fhe has now been married 
above a yean. Surely Ihe does not reflect, that 
"woman wants polifhtng. I would haveyoH pplifh, 
one another reciprocally. Foice, adidulties, at--, 
teutions, tender looks, and paflioxute declarations, 
©n your fide, will produce fome irrefolute wiihes, 
at leaii, pn hers 5 and when even the flightcft wiihes 
arife, the rcOi will foon follow! 

As I take you to be the gyp^idH juris peritus and 
politician of the whole Germanic body^ J fupppfc 
you wiy have read the King of Prirflia's-letter to 
the Eledor of Maience, upon the £le6tion of a* 
King of the Romans, and, on the other fide, a 
juenwrial, intitled, Impartial reprefentatinn of^ 
what isjufft.uHth regard to the eleSiion of a King oJ\ 
the Romans, &c. The fixCt is extremely .well writ- 
ten, but not grounded upon, the laws and cuilom& 
of the Empire. The fecond is very ill written (at 
kafiiaFrench)> but wellgromided} Ifoncy the au- 
thor is fome German, who has taken into his head 
that he underftands French'. I am, however, . 
perfuaded, that the elegancy and delicacy of the. 
Ki«g. of Pruffia's letter will prevail with two-thirds 
of the public, in fpite of the folidky and truths coa- 
tained in the other piece. Such is the force of a a 
elegant and. delicate flyle ! 

I wifh you would.be fo good as to give me a 
more particulai* aud circumftantial account of the 
inethotl of palfuig your time at Paris. For iiillaucc, 
Where is it that yoa dine every Eilday, in corn- 
pan/ 
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y^i^ wlili that amiable and r^fpe£lable old mnn, 
iSontenelle ? Which is the houfc where you thinly 
yourfclf at home ? for one^always^has furK a one, 
^hfere one is better eftablifhed, and more at ea(e, 
than any where elfe. Who are the young French- - 
men with whom /&a aremioft iintimatel^conne^ed ?- 
Do yolx frequent the Dutch EmbalTador's ? Have • 
you penetrated yet into Count Caunitz*s houfe ?• 
Has Monfieur de PignateHi- the honour of being 
one of your humble ferviants ? and has the Pope! * 
Nuncio included you in his jubilee? Tdl me alfa 
freely how» you are with Lord Huntingdon : Da 
you fee him often ? Do. you oouoed^ousfelf with 
him? Answer all thefe quedions circumftaBtiallyr 
inyour firftletUr/ 

I am told tliat DU Clos'^ book is not in vogue 
, 2i Paris, and that it is violently criticifed -, I fup.^ 
foCe that is becaufe one underflands it ;. and bein^ 
kitelligible is now no longer the failuon, I have 
a:very great refpeft for faihion, but a mucK.grea<>^. 
ter for this book ; which is, all at once, true, folid; 
aod bright. Ibcoutnins even epigrams 3 whatcan^ 
one wiih ;for moie; 

Mr. *** will, I fiippofe, have left Paris by this 
t>im^e, . for his reiide;nce at Touloufe. I^ho^he. 
will acq.uire manners- there; I am;fure. lue wants, 
thejn* " H^ is awkward, he is filent, and has no-^ 
thing agreoai)le in liis addrefs : nioft neceflary qua^i 
lifications to. didinguifii .one's. felfia bufinefs, as* 
well as in the pdiie world! In. truth, tbef^' two* 
tilings are fa connefted, that a man ca»not make 
SI figure iu bufinefs, who is notr qiij^lified to (bine in 
the great world 5 -and to fucceed^ per fed! y in either 
the one oc jtl^e otjiei:; one muft:be.i» utr unique />«- 
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reitus. May 70a be that^ my dear fiiend ! and fe 
we wifli you a good night. 
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London/ April aid, O. S. 1751. 

Mt dear F&ibvd, 

I APPLY to you now, as to the greateft vtr/t/o/o of 
fliis, or perhaps any otber age 5 one whofe fbpe- 
tior judgment and diffingtii^ing eye hindered the 
King of Poland from buying a bad picture at Ve- 
ikice, and wliofe decisions in the realms of virtm are 
final and without appeal. Now to the point. I 
kave had a catalogue fent me, d^une vente d Vaima^ 
bit ie tahhaux de$ plus grands maxtres appartenans 
au Sieur Araigrum Aperin, valet de chambre de la 
Rein€,Jurle quai dela M^gijjferie, aucain detArche 
Marion. There I obferve t«'o large pidures of 
Titian as defcrit)ed in the enclofed page of the ca« 
talogue, N° 18, which I fhould be glad to pur- 
chafe upon two conditions 5 the firfl is, that they 
be undoubted originals of Titian, in good prefer- 
vation, and the other, that they come cheap. Ta 
afcertain the firft (but without difparaging your 
fkill) I wifh you would get ibme undoubted con* 
noiffeurs to examine them carefully -, and if, upon- 
fuch eritical ' examination, they fhould be unani- 
mouily allowed to be undifputed originals of Ti« 
tian, and well prefei*ved, then comes the fecond 
point, the price : I will not go above two hundreit 
pounds flerling for the two together ; but as much 
lefs as you can get them fon I acknowledge that 
two hundred pounds feems to be a veiy fmall ibm 

lor 
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for' two undoubted Titians of that (Izej but, ott 
the other hand, as Idrge Italian* pi^ures are now 
out of falhion at Paris, where faihion decides of 
every thing, and as^thefe pidures are too large for 
common rooms, they may poffibly come within the 
price above limited. I leave the whole of this 
tranfa6tion (the price excepted, which I will not 
exceed) to your confummate ikiil and prudence, 
"witb proper advice joined to them. Should you 
hap^n to buy them for tliat price, carry them to 
your own lodgings, and get a frame made to the fe* 
cond, which 1 obfcrve has none, exa6Uy the fame^ 
with the other frame, and have the' old one new 
£^lt ; and then get them carefully packed up, and . 
ient me by Rouen. 

I hear much of your converfing with les heaujf 
e/prits at Paris j I am very glad of it 5 it gives a 
degree of reputation, efpecially at Paris; and' 
their converfation is generally inftru*6tive, though 
fometimes afifed^ed. It muft be owned, that the 
polite converfation of the men and women of 
faihion at Paris, though not always very deep, ia 
much lefs futile and frivolous than ours here. It 
turns at leaft upon fome fubje6t; fbmething of 
tafte,fomepoint of hiflory, criticlfm, and even phi- 
lofophy 5 which, though probably not quite fo folid 
as Mr. Locke's, is however better,^ and more be- 
coming rational beings, than our frivolous diflerta- 
tions upon the weather, or upon whift. Mon- 
ificur du Clos obferves, and I think very juftly, 
quHly a a prefent en France une fermentation unU 
verfeUedela raifon qui tend afe developper. Where- 
as, I am forry to fay, that here that fermentaion 
fecms to have been over fome years ago, the 
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spirit evaporated, «and only tile dreigs left. Moro- 
ovcrr, les beoiix efprits at Pari$ are commonly w^ll- 
bred, wbioh ours very frequently arc not 5 vnih the 
kynaicr yoi&r matmers^ will be fortned; with the 
letter wit xnu^ geneialty be odnippunded -for at the 
expence o^inanner*. Are. you acq jiainted with 
Marivauxy who has certainly fludied, and is well 
acquainted with the heart> but who refines fo much 
upon its plis qt replis, and defcribes them fo affed- 
edly^. that he often is unintelligble to^iig reader^, 
and fometimes (b, I dare fay-, to hirafelf ?- Do you 
know Cre billon leJilsP He i& a £ne paktter^ «ikd a 
pleafing writer j his ^hara^lejrs arc admirable^ and 
his refle(^ions jwfl^ Erecjuent thef»^ people, and 
be glad but net proud of freqvien ting; them: never 
bo^ft of it, as a proof of your o>^n merit^ nor infuk 
ip a manner, other couipanies, by telling them af- ~ 
fe6tedly what you, Montefquieu, and Fontenelle, 
were talkingofthe other day; asl haveknowiimany 
people do here witli regard 'to Pope and Swift, who 
had never been twice iu company with either : nor 
carry into otlier companies the ton of thofe meet- 
ings of heaux efprits. Talk literature, talte,:phi- 
lofophy, tSiC with them, a la honne heure ; but 
then, with the fame eafc, and more eiijouemenit 
talk pompons, moires, ^c. with Madame de BIot| 
if rtifi requires it. Almofl every fubje6t in the 
world has its proper time and place ; in which no 
one i« above or below difouflion. The point is, 
to talk well upon the fubjedt you talk upon ; and 
the moll trifliu;; frivolous fubjc6:s will ftill give a 
inan of parts an oiyportnnity of Ihewtng them. 
Vufnge du grand mondecMi alone teach that. This 
was tkcdifi^nguilhing charadieriliic of Alcibiades, 

and 
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«id'a happy one it was } that he could occnfionally,. 
and with fo much eaTe, adopt tht: mbft diticrcnt,. 
and even the mofl c^ofite habits and manners, 
riiat each feemtrd natural to Irim. Prepare \our- 
irlf for the great world, as ihe alkJeUe ufed to do 
for their exereift*s ; oil (if I may \\9^ th.it cxprcf- 
lion) your mind, and' your manners, to give them , 
llie neccflary ^ppleiK*fs and fii*xibilityj ftrength* 
jdone will not do, as young people are too apt 
to thinks 

' Hpw do your exercifes go on ^ Can you manage 
a pretty vigorous fau^eur between the pillars ? 
Are you got into ilirrups yet ? Faites-vousqffhut aiAar 
armes ?. But above alii what does Marcel fay of 
you ? \% he fatisfied ? Pray- be more particular ia 
your accountsof yourfclf 3 for, thqugh I havefrev* 
qucnt accounts of you from.othej-9i Idefire to have; 
your own too. Adieu; 

Yours, truly and tenderly;. 
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London, May the oA, O. 9. 1751V- 

M'ydibar Friend, 

jL-WO accounts which I l^ave-very lately received' 
ef you, fronvtwo good judges, have put mq into 
giieat fpiritsj as tliey have given me reafonable 
hopes, that you will foon acquire dlLthat I believe 
ypu.want y I mean, tlie air, the addrefs> the graces, 
and the manners, of a man of fafhioH; As thef^ 
tevopiduresofyou are very unlike that which I 
d> and lent you fomc months ago, I. will i 
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Aflmc the two paintern > the firft is an old /rietkf 
ind acquaintatue of niine^ Monflcur d'Aillon. Hi* 
pidyrc iii^ 1 hope, like you > for tt i» a very good 
one : Monlirur lollot'n it dill a better | and to 
advantageous a one» that 1 will not feod yoo a copy 
of it, for frai of m;iking yon too vain. So far I 
will teli you, that there wa* only oae hi \n either 
oftlteirnccount^: and it was this ! ) gaved'Ailloii 
the {]\i9i\um, ordinary and extraordinary^ npon tiie 
imiHirtntit article of manners } and extorted thia 
from him » * MaUJi pout vouUx il lui mant/ue en' 
twre ce dernier bf€U vefnin qui relev$ Uu ctnlUurt, ei 
qui donne Nclat ^ la piear* Comptn qtiU taura^ 
U a trop d*^/prit pwir fCtn pa$ connmtrt tout leprix, 
ft je metrompe Ififn, ott plus d'unt perjbnne IravdlU 
kle iui dttnner, Moofienr Tollot faya, jf U n$M 
manque af^folument, pour Sttt tout a que vomtfiu^ 
haitex qu^U/mt, que cet petiti rient^ eti gracet d$ 
Mail, cette aifance aimalU que Visage du grand 
monde peutfeul lui ddnner, A cet Igardon nCaJJure 
qu'il lift en de Innnrt mainf \ je nef^ax$fi on tu veut 
fas dire par^la dans des beaux bras, WitboaC en* 
tering into a nice difcuilion of the laft queilioOi I 

^ ** Btit^ ftiiM yoa will know It, b« ftUl wsmi tlMC Uft 
M iMsntiful viirniAi, which raM<ifl thf cotoitrf, ami glvis 
^* brillmticy to tha p»«c« f 8s parfasdsd chsl ha will seqaira 
f* It I hs has too mtsch ft itf* ft(iC to know its valoa i wn4f il 
** I iifii net f rtaily miasksn* mora ^font than ona ara oow 
M sml«avoiiritif to fivt it him/' 

t *' Id orJirf to bs exsAty sll thit yoti wHb him, ha only 
M wsflti thofa littlt nothmpi ihoi« fffscss in dsctili snd thss 
^ amiaMs tsrt, which csnonly In ac<falra4 by arsfs of dia 
^ acMl woria. 1 am afliirad that ha^is, la that ftpUk, in 
fioodhsndfl) I do not know whatharihatdoasfioifatliar 
^ iinplyf la tins armi." 

con^atolAte 
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;ratulatc yoti and myfelf upon' your being fo 
that point at which I'fo anxioufly wiih you 
arrive. 1 am Aire that all your attention and 
avours will be exerted 3 and, if exerted, they 
fucceed. Mr. ToUot fays, that you arc in- 
;d to be fat f but I hope you will decline it as 
h as you can ; not by taking any thing corro- 
to make you lean, but by taking as little as- 
can of thofe things that would make you fat^ 
ik no chocolate, tafce^ your coffee without 
T\ : you cannot po(fibly a void fupj^ers at Paris>^ 
fs you avoid company too, which I would by 
leans have you do i but eaU as little at fuppec as^ 
:an, and make even an allowance for that'little 
)ur dinners. Take, occalionally, a double dofe 
ling and. fencing ; andHow that the flimmer b 
5, walk a good deal in the Tuilleries : it is a 
inconvenience to any body to be fat j and, be» 
, it is ungraceful for a young fellow. Jpra-- 
I had like to have forgot to tell you> that I 
jed Tollot to attend particularly to your ut- 
ice and didion ; two points of the ntmoil im* 
ince,, To the firft he lays, * Ilnes*^nonce 
halj mais il feroit ajbuhaiier qtCil lejit encore 
X y et il s*€xprimc avec plus defeu que d*eU» 
?.. Vxifq^e de la bonne compagnie mettra avjfii 
\ h tout cela, Thefe^ I allow, are all little 
js feparatefy ; but, aggregately, they make a 
important and great article in the account of . 
itleman^ In the Houfe of Commons you can» 

* Hit enunciation is not tuid, but it is to lie wifiie4 that 
ere ftill better ^ and he expreffes hiiiilelf ivith more fire; 
i elegancy. Ufa|e of good company wlU iaftraA him 
Mrif« in that"^ 
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never make a figure without elegancy of flyle, and' 
gracefulnefs of utterance : and ypu can never fuc- 
ceed zs a Courtier, at your own Court* or as a 
Miniflcr at any other, without thofe innurnerahlc 
petils riens da?i^ies manieres, et dans les attentions. 
Mr. Yorke is by this time at Paris y. make your 
court to him, but not fo as to difguft, in the leaft, 
Lord Albemarle j who may poflibly diilike your 
confidcring Mr. Yorke <\s the man of bufinefs, 
and him as only pour crner lafcene* Whatevfif 
your opinion may be upoi^ that point, take care not 
to let it appear J but be well with thejn both, by'-. 
Ihowing no public preference to either. 

Thougli I muft neceflarily fall intfe repetitiony, 
by treating the lame fubje6t fo ofleil, I cannot help 
recommending to you again the utraoft attention to 
your air and addfefr. Apply yourfelf now to- 
Marcel's ledures, as diligently as yovi did' for-- 
merly to Profeflbr Mafcow's 5 defire him toteacB* 
you ev-ery genteel attitude, that the human body 
can be put into; let him makeybU go in and out 
of bis room frequently, arid prefeiit yourfelf tohim, 
as if he were by turns different pcrfons 5 fuch as a 
minifter, a Tady, a fuperior, an equal, an inferior^ 
&c. Learn to lit genteelly in difJtrent companies ; 
to loll genteelly, and with good manners, hi tlioie 
companies where you are author! led tb be frcei 
and to fit up rcfpi'dfully where tlie fame freedom 
is not allowable. Learn e\en to compofe your 
43ouiitcnance occafionally to the refpeelful, th<j 
ehearful, and the infinuating. Take particular 
care that the motions of your hands and arms be 
rafy and graceful; for the genteelncfs of a ma.T 
coniiAts laore in them than in any thing elfe, efpc*- 

ciaWy- 
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•ciflHy in his dancing. Kefirefome women to tell you 
of any little awkwardncfs that they may bbfen e 
jn your carriage : they are the beft judges of thofc 
things ; and if tliey are fatisfied, the men will be 
fo too. Think, now, only of thcfe decorations* 
Are you acquainted witli Madame Geoffrain, who 
has a great deal of wit ; and who, I am infomicd,. 
receives only the very bed company in lier houfe ? 
Do you know Madame dvi Pin, who I remember 
had beauty, and I hear has wit and reading ? I 
could wifli you to converfe only with thofe, who, 
either trom their rank, their merit, or their 
beauty, require conllant attention -^ for a young 
man can never inoprove ki company, where he 
thinks he may n^ledt himfelf. A new bow muft 
be conftantly kept bent ; when it grows older, and 
has taken the right turn^ it may now and then be 
relaxed. 

1 have this momeirt paid your draught of 
8^1. 15^. it was figned in a very good hand| 
which proves that a good hand may be written 
without the affiftance of magic. Nothing pro- 
vokes me much more than to hear people indo- 
lently fay, that *hey cannot do what is in every 
body's power lo do, if it be but in their wilU 
Adieu. 



LETTER CCLIir. 

London, May 6th, O. S. 1751; 

Mt dear Friend, 

jThE beft authors are always the fevereft critici 
^their own works 3 they revifc, corre6t, file, and 
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poliihthein> till they think they have brought iheiiir^^ 
to perfe^on. Contidering you as my work, I do 
not look upon myfelf as a bad author^ and am 
therefore a fevere critic. I examine narrowly into 
the lead inaccuracy or inelegancy, in order to cor- 
rect, not to expofe them, and that the work may 
be perfe6t at lad. - You are, I know, exceedingly 
improved in your air, addrefs, and manners, fince 
you have been at Paris ; but dill thore is, J be- 
lieve, room for farther improvement, before'yoa 
come to that perfedion which I have fet my heart 
upon feeing you arrive at : and, till that moment, 
I mud Gontinue filing and polidiing. In a letter 
that I received by lad pod, fropa a friend of yours 
at Paris, there was this paragraph : * Sansjlat" 
^rie, fai Vhonneur de vous ajfurer que Mo^fiettr 
Stanhope ret{ffit id au-dela de ce quon aitendndi 
dune perfonne de Jon age 5 il volt tres bonne com^ 
pagnie, et ce petit ton quon regardoit d'al-ord 
comme un pen decide et wi pen Irufque, 7i*^i rien 
moins quecela,parce quil^ tejffet de lafranchifi, 
accompagnee de la polite ffe et de la dfjerence, II 
setudie a plaire, et il y riujjit. Madame de Put' 
Jieux et par hit t autre jour auec complaifance et bi^ 

* << I have the honour to aiTure yoa, without flattery, that 
** Mr. Stanhope fucceeds heyond what might be expeAeU 
<* fr om a perfon of -liis 3ge. He gots into very good company ; 
« and that kind of m.inner, which was at fir A thought to be 
" too decifive and petemptoryiis n(»w judged otherwife; bo- 
** caufe it is ackiiowl^dged to be the t:tfe&. of an ingenuous 
« franknefsi accompanied by politeneff, and by a proper de- 
« ference. He ftudies to pleafe, and fuccaeds. Madame de 
«' Piiificax was t!)e other day fpenking of him with corapla- 
« cency and friendlhip. Vou will be ftti^fied with htm in 
«' all refpcils." 
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i*ft: vous enfcrex content a tous igards. This Is 
itremely well, and I rejoice at it : one little cir«» 
jmftance only may, and I hope will, be altered 
•r the better. Take pains to undeceive thofe 
h6 thought that petit ton un peu decide et un peu 
lifque J as it is not meant fo, let it not appear {o, 
ompofe your countenance to an air of gentlenefa 
id douceur : ufe forae expreUions of diffidence 
' your own opinion, and deference to other pco- 
e's } fuch as, * S'U 'ndjl permis de le dire-^e 
oirois — neferoit'ce pas plutot comme cela ? Au 
oinsfai tout lieu de medtfierde fnoi-meme • fuch 
itigating, engaging words do by no means 
caken your argument;, but, on the contrary, 
ake It more powerful, by making it more plea- 
ng. If it is a quick and hafty manner of fpeaking 
lat people niiftake pour decide et hrufque, prevent 
leir miftakes for the future by fpeaking more de- 
>erately, and taking a fofter tone of voice ; as in 
lis cafe you are free from the guilt, be free from 
le fufpicion too. Mankind, as I have often told 
)u, is more governed by appearances, than by 
:alities : and, with regard to opinion, one had 
;tter be really rough and hard, with the appear- 
ice of gentlenefs and Ibftnefs, than juft the re- 
;rfe. Few people have penetration enough to 
ifcover, attention enough to obferve, or cv«'n 
jncern enough to examine, beyond the exterior j 
icy take their notions from the furface, and go 
3 deeper 5 they commend, as the gcntleft and beft- 
atured man in the world, that man who has the . 

* If 1 mig!!t be pprmiticd to fa^' — I ihould think— Is it 
»t rather fo ? Ai leaft I have the greMte£t reafon to hz diffi^ 
;nc of myCeif. 
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nioft engaging exterior manner, though pofliB)f 
they iiavc been but once in hie company. An ak, 
atone of .voice, a compofiire of coimtehancc tt 
mildnefs and foftiiefsj^ which are all eniily ao 
•quired, do the bufinefs 5 and, without farther ex- 
amination, and poflibly with the.coutraiy qualitica, 
that man is reckoned -the .gentleft/ tlie modeileft^ 
and thebeft-natured man alive. Happy the man, 
who, with a certain fund of parts and knowledge^ 
gets acquainted with the world early enough to 
make it his bubble, at an age, when moft peoplo 
are the bubbles of the world'! for that is the com- 
mon cafe of youth. They grow wifer when it is 
too late 5 and, afhamedand vexed at having been 
bubbles fo long, too often turn knaves at laft. Do 
not therefore trufl to appearances and outfideyour- 
. felf, but pay other people with them 5 becaufe you 
may be fure that nine in ten of mankind do, and 
ever will truft to them. This .is by no means a 
criminal or blameable iimulation, if not ufed with 
an ill intention, i am by no means blameable in 
defiring to have other people's good word, good 
will, and affedion, if I do not mean to abufe them. 
Your heart, 1 know, is good, your fenfe is found, 
and your knowledge extenlive. What then re- 
mains for you to do ? Nothing, but to adorn thofe 
fundamental qualificatioifs, with fuch engaging and 
captivating manners, foftncfs, and gcntlenefs, as 
will endear you to thofe who are able to judge of 
your real merit, and which always fland in the 
Head of merit with thofe who are not. I do not 
mean by this to recommend to you le fade douce* 
reux, the inlipid foftnefs of a gentle fool : no, af- 
ieit your own opinion, oppofe other people's when 

wrong > 
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WftOiig J but let yoar manner, your air, your trrms, 
and your tone of voice, be foft and g^*4ltle, and thai 
eaiily and naturally, not afFccftedly. . Ufe palli- 
atives when you contradid j iucli as, / way he 
miftahen, I am not Jure, but I believe, IJkouH rtt- 
ther think, bfc. Finifh any argument or difpute 
with fome little good-humoured pleafantry, to ihow 
that you are neither hurt yourfclf, nbr meant lo' 
hurt your antagonift ; for an argument^ kept up 
s good while, often occafions a temporarj' aliena- 
tion on each fide. Pray obftne particularly, in 
thofe French people wlio are diftinguiihed by that 
charader, cette doiiceur de moeurs et de manieies, 
which they talk of fo much, and value juftly j fee 
in V bat it confifts ; in mere trifles, and moft eafy 
to be acquired, where the heart is really good. 
Imitate, copy it, till it becomes habitual and eafy 
to you. Without a compliment to you, I take it 
to be the only thing you now want : notiiing will 
fooner give it you than a real paflion, or, at leaft, 
ungout vify for fome women of fafhionj and, as I 
fuppofe that you liave eitlier the one or the other by 
this time, you are confequently in the beft fchooL 
Befides this, if you were to fay to Lady Hervey, 
.Mq^(jb$a«e^v]Up|Pf^^^ or fuch others as you look 
txpon to be your friends, '^ On dit qiiejai un cer^ 
tain petit ton trop dtx'fj^ et trap bntfque; t intention 

* It isfaW that I have a kinit of mannw which ts ratler too 
dectfi»e a«U. too peremptory ; it is not my inteution ttiat h 
iboi7*d b«f>» t iotreac yon to. corr«^, anO •ven publicly to 
puntfli me, wbciMvcr I am guilty. D> not treat me with ihe 
. leaft i!u!ulgence, hiU critlcife to the wfno'^.. So desr-fighieU 
ajudpe a»you has » tight to be fevcre ; 9tXii I rro:tiiftf yoa 
' lh.it the crirptnal will Midsivotir to concdl himf(r*>^ 

VOL. ni» I pour tan t 
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pourtant ny eft pas : corrigcx-moi, je vous mjfip' 
plict et chdtiexmoi mime puhliquement, quand vow 
me trouiferezfur lefait, Ne me paffez rien, pon£H 
votre critiqvejufqu'a lexers y unjuge auffl ectdiri 
eft en droit detrefevere, etje vous pramets que k 
eoupable tachera deje corriger, 

Yeflerday I had two of your acquaintances to 
dine with me. Baron B. and his companion Mon- 
lieur is. I cannot fay of the former, qu'il eft paitri 
de graces 5 and I would ratlier advife him to go 
and fettle quietly at home, than to think of im- 
proving himfelf by farther travels, Ce nefl pas le 
b,ois dont on en fait. His companion is much bet- 
ter, though he has a ftrong tocco di tedefco. They 
both fpoke well of you, and fofar 1 Hked them both. 
* Comment vont nos affaires avec taimadle petite 
Blot? Se prete-t-elle a vos Jleurettes? etes-vous 
cenfe etre fur les rangs ? Madame du — — ejl-elle 
votre Madame de Lurfay, et fait-elle quelqucfoh 
des naeuds 9 Seriez-vou^fon Meilcour ? Elle a, dii^ 
on, de la douceur, de Vefprit, des manieres ; ily a 
a apprendre dans un tel apprentiffage f . A wonia n 
like her, who has always pleafed, and often been 
pleafed, can beft teach the art of pleafing -, that art> 
without ^\iich ogni fatica e vana, MarcePs Icc- 

* How go you on with the amiable little Blot ? Does (he 
liften ro your flattering tale ? Are you numbered among the 

lift of her admirers ? Is Madame du your Madame 4m 

Lurfay ? dues (he fometimes knot, and are you her Meil- 
cour ? They fay the has (bftnefs, fenfe, and engaging manners % 
in fuch an appreoticefliip much may be learned. 

t This whole pafTage, and feveral others, allade to Cr^- 
btUon*s Egartmem du Cttur et de PEffrit, a fentimAntal novel 
written above tbac timCf and then much in vogue at Paris. 

turcg 
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tare* are no fmall part of that art : they are ih6 
engaging forerunner of all other accomplifliraents* 
Drefs is alio an article not to be negledted, and I 
hope you do not negle6i it j it helps in the /)re- 
mier abord, which U often decilive. By drefs, I 
mean your clothes being well made^ fitting you, in 
the fafliion , and not above it -, your hair well done, 
and a general cleanlinefs and fprucenefs in your 
pcrfon. I hope you take infinite care of your 
teeth : the confequences of negleding the mouth 
arc ferious, not only to one's felf, but to others. 
In ihort, my dear child, negledt nothing j a little 
more will complete the whole. Adieu. I have 
not heard from you thefe tlirec weeks, which 1 
think a great while. 
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London, May loth, O. S. 1751. 

My dear Friend, 

I RECEIVED, yefterday, at the fame time, yoiflr 
letters of the 4th and the iitb, N. S,; and being 
much more careful of my commifilions than you art 
of yours, I do not delay one moment fending you 
my final inllruAions concerning the pictures. Th« 
Man, you allow to be a Titian, and in good pre- 
ferVation ', the Woman is an indifierent and adar 
maged pidure^ but, as I want them for furniture 
for a particular room, companions are heceifary; 
and therefore I am willing to take the Woman for 
better for worfe, upon account of the Man ; and, 
if ihe is not too much dana^^^ I can have her 
1% tolerably 
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tolerably repaired, as many a fine woman is> b;r a- 
Ikilful hand here ; but then I exped th^ Lady 
fbould be, in a manner, thrown into the bargaip 
with the Man ; and, in this ftate oX affairs, the 
Woman being worth little or nothing, I will pot go 
above fourfcore Louis for the two together. A* 
for the Rembrandt you nqiention, though it is very 
cheap if good, I do not care for it. I love la, belle 
nature 5 Rembrandt paints caricaturas. Now for 
yourown comnnllions, which you feem to have 
forgotten, You mention nothing of the patterns. 
which you received by Monfieur ToUot, though I 
told ypu in a former letter, which youmuft hgve 
had before the date of your laft, that I fhoiUd ftay. 
till I received the patterns pitched upon by your 
ladies ; for as to the inflrudions which you fent 
me in Madame Monconfeir& hand, I could find 
no mohairs* in London, that exadly anfwered 
that defcription: Llhall, theretsore, wait till you 
fend me (which you, may eafily do in a letter) 
the patterns chofen by your three Graces. 

I would, by all means, have you go now and 
then, for two or three days, to Marechal Coig- 
ny's, at Oiii : it is but a proper civility to that fa- 
mily, which has been particularly civil to you^" 
and, moreover, I would have you familiarize your- 
felf with, and learn the interior and domeftic man- 
ners of people of that rank and fafhion. I alfo 
defire that you will frequent Verfaillcs and St. 
Cloud, at both which Covrt s you have been received 
with diftin6tion. Profit by that diftindion, and 
familiarize yX)urfclf at both. Great Courts arc 

* Bjf mpli^iri we fuppofe bi$ Lo^^l^ip means t^bbifs. 

the- 
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• the feats of true jjood-breeding -, you are to live at 
Courts, lofe no time in learning them. Go ainl 
ftay fometimes at Verfailles for three or four days, 
where you will be domeftic in the beft families, 
by means: of your friend Madame de Puilieux ; 
and mine, L'Abbe de laYille. Go to the King's 
and tlie Dauphin's levees ; and diflinguiHi youf- 
felf from the reft of your country men, who, I dare 
fay, never go there wlien tbry cmi help it. Though 
the young Frenchmen of f.diion may not be 
•worth forming intimate connexions with, they 
are well worth making acquaintance of ; and I do 
not fee how you can avoid it, frequenting fo mafty 
good French houfes as you do, where, to be fare, 

'many of them come. Be cautious how you con- 
' tn€t friendfliips ; but be delirous, and even in- 
- duftrious, to obtain an univerfal acqnahitance. Be 

• ^afy, ^nd even forward, in making new acquaint- 
^ancesj that is the only way of knowing manners 

and characters in general, which is, at prcfent, your 
great obje6t. You are eiifant defaijiUle in three 
Minifters houfes J but 1 wiih you had a footing, 
at Icaft, in thirteen : and thatj Ifhouid thing, y6a 
tnight eafily bring about, by that . common chain, 
which, to a certain degree, conne6ts thofe you do 
not, with thofe you do know. For inftance, I fup- 
pofe that neither Lord Albemarle, nor Marquis de 
St. Germain, would make the lead difficulty to 
prefcnt you to Comte Caunitz, the Nuncio, isfc. 
Jlf&utetre rompu au mo?idc, which can only be done 

• by an extend ve/ various, and ahuoft univerfaJ ac- 
quaintance, . 

13 When 
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When you have got your emaciated PhilomaA, 
I defire that his triangles, rhomboids, k^c. may 
not keep you one moment Out of the good company 
you would otherwifc be in. Swallow, all your 
learning in the morning, but digeft it in company 
in the evenings. The reading of ten new charac- 
ters is more your buiinefs now, than the reading 
of twenty old books -, fhowifli and ihining people 
always get the better of all others, though ever fo 
folid. If you would be a great man in the world 
when you are old, fliine and be ihowifh in it 
while you are young ; know every body, and en- 
deavour to pleafe every body, I mean exteriorly i 
for fundamentally it is impoflible. Try to en- 
gage the heart of every woman, and the affe^ions 
^f .almod cveiy man you meet with. Madame 
Monconfeil afTures me, that you are moft fur- 
prifingly improved in your air, manners, and ad- 
drjfs j go on, my dear child, and never think that 
you are come to a fufficient degree of perfedlion j 
NilaBum reputans^ Ji quid fuperejfit agendum \ 
and in thofe fbining parts of the character of a 
Gentleman, there is always fomething remaining 
to be acquired. Modes and manners vary in dif- 
ferent places, and at different times ; you muft 
keep pace with them, know them, and adopt them 
wherever you find them. The great ufage of the 
world, the knowledge^ of chara6ters, the hrillani 
dun galant homme, is all that you now want. 
Study Marcel and the beau monde with great ap« 
plication j but read Homer and Horace, only when 
you have nothing elfe to do. Prsy who is la belle 
Aladame de C(\fe, whom I know you frequent ? I 

]ik« 
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like the epithet given her very well; ifllie dc- 
ferves it, (he deferves your attention too. A maa 
of fafhion fhould be gallant to a fine woman, 
though he does not make love to her, or raajr 
be other wife engaged. Oji lui (loii des poHujJls, 
ou fait Vtloge de fes charmes, et il nen ^i ni 
plus ni moins pour cela : it plcafcs, it flatters; 
you get their good word, and )ou lofe nothing by 
it. Thefe gentilities fliould be accompanied, 
as indeed every thing elfe fliould, with im air, un 
ton de douceur et de politejfe, Les graces mud be 
of the party, or it will jiever do ; and they are 
fo eafily had, that it is aflonifhing to me every body 
has them not ; they are fooner gained than any 
woman of common reputation and decency. Pur- 
fue them but with care and attention y and you are 
fure to enjoy them at laft : without theni, I am 
fure you .will never enjoy any body elfe. You 
obferve, tmly, that Mr. * * * * is gauche ; it is 
to be hoped that will mend with keeping company ; 
and is yet pardonable in him,, as juft come from 
fchool. But refled what you w^ould think of a 
man, who had been any time in the world, and 
yet fhould be fo awkward. For God's fake there- 
fore, now, think of nothing but ihining, and even 
diftinguifhing yourfelf \ti themoft polite Courts, by 
your air, your addrefs, your manners, your polite- 
nefs, your douceur, your graces. With thofe ad- 
. vantages (and not without them) take my word 
for it, you will get the better of all rivals, in bu- 
finefs as w^ell as in ruelles. Adieu. Send me your 
patterns by the next poft, and alfo your inftruc- 
tions to Grevenkop about the feal, which you feem 
to have forgotten. 

14 LETTER 
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LETTER eCLV. 

London, May the i6th, O. S. 17 Si* 

My D|ri:B. Friend, 

In about three months, from this day, we (hall 
probably mttt, I look upon that moment as a 
young woman does upon her bridal nighty I ex- 
peft the greateft pleafure, and yet cannot help 
fearing fome little niixture of pain. My reafoa 
bids me doubt a "little of what my imagination 
makes me expeft. In fome articles, I am very 
fure, that my moftfanguine wifhes will not be dif- 
fippomted 'j an*d thofe are the moft material ones. 
In others, I fear fomething or other j which I caa 
better feel tlian delbribe. However, I will at- 
' tempt *it. I fear the want of that amiable and en*- 
gaging^'ewp/Jais qiioi, which, as fome philofophers 
have, unintelligibly enough, faid of the foul, is 
all in all, and all in every part : it fhould (lied its 
influence over eveiy. word and a^ion. I fear the 
want of that air, and firft alord, which fuddenly 
lays hold of the heart, one does not kqovv diftin6lly 
how nor why. 1 fear an inaccuracy, or, at lea ft, . 
inelegancy of diftion, which will wrong, and 
lower, the beft and juftell matter. And, lallly, I 
feai- an ungraceful, if not an unpleafant utterance, 
which would difgrace and vihfy the whole. Should 
thefe fears he at prefent founded, yet the objc61s of 
them arc (thank God) of fuch a nature, that you 
may, if you pleafe, between this and our meeting, 
remove every one of theip. All thefe engaging and 
endearing accomplifliments are mechanical, and to 
be acc^uired by careand obfervation, as eaiily as turn- 

ing. 
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ing, or any other mechanical trade. Acommon coun- 
try fellow, taken from the plough, and inlifted in 
an old corps, foon lays afidc Ins (hambling gait, his 
{touching air, his clumfy and awkward motions j 
and acquires the martial air, the regular motions, 
and the whole exercife of the corps, and particu- 
larly of his right and left hand man. How fo ? 
Not from his parts j which were juft the iamc 
before as after he was inlifted -, but either from a 
commendable ambition of being like, and equal 
to thofe he is to live with j or elfe from the fear 
of being punifhed for not being fo. If then both 
or either of thefe motives change fu<jh a tellow, 
in about (ix months time, to fuch a decree, as that 
he is not to be known again, how much ftronger 
Ihould both thefe motives be with you, to acquire, 
in the utmoft perfection, the whole exercife of the 
people of fafhion, with whom you are to live all 
your life ! Ambition fhould make you refolve to 
be at Icaft their equal in that exercife, as well as 
the fear of punifhment j whichmofl inevitably will 
attend the want of it. By that exercife, I mean 
the au*, the manners, the graces, and the flyle of 
people of fafhion. A frrend of yours, in a letter I 
received from him by the la ft poll, after fome 
other commendations of you, fays, * // eftitoniiant, 
' que penfant avec tant defolidit^ quUfa'U^ et a'iarU 
le gout auffi fiir, et auffi dilicat quit I' a, il s*exr 
prime avec Ji peu d'eltgance et de delicatpjfe, U 

* It 18 forprifinp, that, thinking with fo much folldity as 
Ire <loes, aiiil having f6 true and r«flnAd a tafte'i -he fhould 
oxprefs himfei/ withfo IfUlt elegancy' and delicftc/;' Ht evbn 
touUy tiegW^s the choice of word> and turn of phrafes. 

1 5 neglige 
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neglige meme totaUvient le choix des mots et le tout' 
nure des phrafes. This I fhould not be fo much 
furprifed or concerned at, if it related only to the 
Engliih language^ which hitherto you have had 
no opportunity of ftudying, and but few of fpeak- 
ing, at leaft to thofe who could corred your 
inaccuracies. But if you do not exprefs yourfelf 
elegantly and delicately in French and Grermao 
(both which languages -I know you poffefs per- 
fe6tly, and fpeak eternally), it can be only from 
an unpardonable inattention to what you moft 
erroneoufly think a little obje6t, though, in truth, 
it is one of the moH important of your life. So- 
lidity and delicacy of thought muft be given us^j 
it cannot be acquired, though it may be im- 
proved 5 but elegancy and delicacy of expreffion 
may be acquired by whoever will take the ne- 
ceffary care and pains. I am fure you love me 
fo well, that you would be very forry, when we 
meet, that I fhould be cither difappointed or 
mortified 5 and I love you fo well, that, I affure 
you, I fhould be both, if I fhould find you want 
any of thofe exterior accompliihments which are 
the indifpenfably neceffary fleps to that figure and 
fortune, which I fo earneflly wifh you may one 
day make in the world. 

I hope yon do not negleft your exercifes of 
riding, fencing, and dancing, but particularly- 
lhelatterj for they all concur to degourdir^ and 
to give a certain air. To ride well, is not only 
a proper and graceful accomplifhment for a gen- 
tleman, but may alfo fave you many a fall here, 
af^cr ; to fence well, may poflibly fave your life ,• 

and 
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and to dance well, isabfolntely neceffary, in order 
to fit, Hand, and walk well. To tell you tlie 
truth, my friend, i have fome little fufpicion, that 
you now and tlien n^gle6t or omit your exerciiksir 
for more ferious ftudies. But now wo>i ejl his 
locus, every thing has its time ; . and this is 
yours for your exercifes 3 for, when you return to 
Paris, I only propofe your continuing your dan- 
cing ; which you ftiall two years Longer, if you 
happen to be where there is a good dancings 
mader: Here, I will 'fee you take fome leflbn* 
with your old mafter Defhoyers, who is our 
Marcel. ^ 

What fays Madame du Pin to you ? I am told 
ihe is \Gxy handfome Itill j I know fhe was fo fonie 
few years ago. She has good parts, reading,, 
manners, and delicacy j fuch an arrangemtnt 
would .be both creditable and aidvantageous t9 
you. She will expedt to meet with all the goodr 
breeding and delicacy that fhe brings ; and as flie 
is paft the glare and eclat of youth, may be the 
more willing to liften to your flory, if. you tell it 
well. For nn attachment, I fhould prefer her 
to la petite Blot-, and, for a mere gallantry, I 
ihould prefer la petite Blot to her ; fo that they arc 
confident, et Vun nempfche pas lautre^ Adiciu 
Kemember la douceur et les graces. 
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London, May the 33d, O.S. 1751. 
Mt dkar Pribi^d, 
I Have this moment received ytmr ktttf of 
the 2jth> N. S. and being rather foniewhat more 
alteiltiye to my commiiCons^ dian you are to 
yonrs^ return you this imnaediate anfwer to the 
quefHoR you a(k me about the two pi^res : I 
will not give one livre more than what 1 told you 
in my laft j having no fort of occafion for them» 
and not knowing veiy well where to put thein^ if 
I had them. 

I wait with impatience for your final orders 
about the mohairs; the mercer, perfecuting me 
every day, for three pieces which I thought 
pretty, and which I have kept by me eventually, 
to fecure them, in cafe your ladies fhould pitch 
upon them. 

What do you mean by your * Si j'ofois? 
Qu'efl-ce qui vous erop6che d'ofer ? On ofe tou- 
jours quand il y a efp6rance de fucces ; et on ne 
perd rien h ofcr, quand meme il n y en a pas. 
Un honn^te honmie f^ait ofer, et quand il faut 
ofer, il ouvre la tranchee par des travaux, des 
foins, et des attentions > s'il n'en eft pas d61og6 

d'abord 

* If 1 duril 1 What ihould bintler yoa from daring ? On« 
always dares, if there are hopes of fuccefs ; and if even there 
are none, one is no lofer by daring. A nnan of f<ilhion knows 
how, and when, to dare. He begins his approaches by dif- 
tant sticks, by alTiduities, and by attentions. If he is nuC 
immediately and totally repulfed, he coniinues to advance. 

After 
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^*fthord il avance toujoura k Tattaque de la place 
m^me. Apr^s de certaines approches le fuccib 
eft infaillible^ et il n'y a queries nigauda qui en 
doutent, au qui ne le tentsnt point. Sexoit-ce h 
cara6lere refpe6lablc de Madame de la Valicrc 
qui vous empecbe d'ofer, ou feroit-ce la vertu 
farouche de Madame du Pin qui vou& retient? 
La fageffe invincible de la belle Madame Caf<i 
vous decourage-t-elle plug que fa beeut^ ne voat 
iavite ? Mai& .£ done. Soi'ez convaincu que la 
ifemme lia plus fage fe trouve £att6e, biea loio 
d'^tm ol6fenfee> par une declaration d'amour^ fait 
avec poUte0e> et agrcment. II fe peut bien 
qu'elle ne 8*y pr^tera pointy c'ed 4 dire fi elle a 
un goQt^ou une paffion pour quelque autre 3 mais 
fisa tout cas elle ne vous en, f<gaura pas mauvai« 
gre ; de fagon qu'il n'eH pas queflion d*ofef dds 
qu'il n*7 a pas de danger. Mais d elle s*y pr^te, 
d elle 6coute, et qu*clle vous permet de redou- 
ble! 

Afttr eertuB ftepei ioocofs is infilUl^ie ; and dom bvl v«7 
fiUy felkiwt caa then eitbor doubt, or oM attempt it. U U 
IbjB r«fp«^ble charsuStor of Madame de la Vaaere, wlticli 
prevents jonti daring ; or are yee intimidated, at the fierot 
lirtue of Madame du Pin i Does the ieTtoQible modeity ef 
the bandfiMBe Madame Cafe d if courage, more than her 
beauty invites you ^ Fie for (heme 1 Be ooiivinced that the 
meft virtums woman, far from beiag' offended at a de<Lu»r 
tioB of love, is flattered by it, if it is mad« ia a poiUAetaad 
agreeable manner. It is poffible-^hat (he may n^ bo [VK»p»r 
ttous to your vows.f that is to (ay,. if (he has a likioK or a 
paflion for another perfon. Bat, at all events, (he-wiUiUit 
be difpleafed with you for it ; fo that, as there is no danger, 
this cannot even be called daring. But if (he attends, if (he 
lifteASi and allows you to repeat your declaration, be per- 

fttadcd 
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bier votre declaration, comptez qu*elle fe mo- 
qaera bicn de voas fi vous n'ofcz pas tout le refle. 
Je vous confeille de d6buter plutot par Madame 
du Pin, qui a encore de la bcaute plus qu il n*en 
faut pour un jcune drole comme vous 5 cllc a 
auffi du monde, de Tefprit, de la delicateffe ; ion 
ftge ne lui laifle pas abfolument le^ choix de ft8 
amans, et je vous r6ponds qu'clle ne rejetteroit 
pas les ofifres de vos tres humbles fervices. Dif- 
tinguez la done par vos^ attentions, et des re- 
gards tend res. Prenez les occafioas favorables de 
lui dire k ioreille que vous voudriez bien que 
ramiti6 et reftime fuifent les feuls motifs de vos 
egards pour elle, mais que des fentimens bien 
plus tendres en font les veritables fources : que 
vous foufFriez bien ^n les lui declarant ; mala 
que vous foufFriez encore plus en les loi ca« 
chant. 

luadcd that, if you do not dare all the reft, (he will laugh at 
yo«. I advife yon to begia rather by Madame du Pin, who 
has Hill more' than beauty enough for fuch a youngfter as 
you. She has, befides, knowledge of the world, fenfe, and 
delicacy.. As (he is not (o extremely young, the choice of 
her lovert cannot be entirely at her option. I promife you» 
Ihe will not refufe the tender of your rooft hurnUe fenricet. 
Diftlnguifli her then by attentions, and by tender looks. 
Take favourablo opportunities of wbifpering, that you wifii 
efteem and friendfhip were the only motives of your re- 
gard for her I but that it derives from fentiments of a much 
«iore tender nature: that you made not this declaration 
without pain ; but that the toncealing your paffion is ftill a 
greater tormcDi. 
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Je fens bien qu'en lui difant cela pour Ja pre- 
miere fois vous aurez I'air aflez ibt, et aflcz pe- 
naud, et que vous le direz fort mal. Tant 
mieux, die attribuera voire d6fordre ^ Texc^J 
de votre amour, au lieu de I'attribuer k la veri- 
table caufe, votre peu d*ufage du monde, furtout 
dans ces matiercs. En pareil cas Taipour propre 
eft iSr^fidele ami de Tamant. Ne craignez done 
rien, foiez galant homme 3 parlez bien, et on ^ 
vous 6coutera. Si on ne vous 6coute pas la pre- 
miere, parlez unc feconde, une troifieme, une 
quatrieme fois ; ii la place n'eft pas d6ji prife, 
foiez fur qu*-A la longue elle eft prenable. 

I am very glad you are going to Orli, and from 
•thence to St. Cloud ; go to both, and to Verfailles 
alfo, often. It is that interior domeftic familiarity 
with people of fafhion, that alone can give you 
Cufa^e du monde, et les manieres cd/ees. It is only 
with women one loves, or men one refpe^ls, that 
the defire of pleafing exerts itfflf j and without 
the defire of pleafing, no man living can pleafe. 
Let that defire be the fpring of all your words and 
adions. That happy talent, the art of pleafing, 
which fo few do, though almoft all might pof- 
fefs, is worth all your learning and knowledge 

I am ^nfible that, in faying this for the firft time, yon 
will look filly, ;)b.)lhed, and even expreft yoarfelf very ill. 
So much the bettei ; for, inftead of attributing your confu- 
fion to the little afage you hav* of the world, particular^ 
in thefe fort of fuhje^'^, (he will think that excels of love is 
the occafion of it. In Aich aofe the lover's bed friend' is 
felf-love. Do not then be afraid ; behave gallantly. Speak 
well, and you will be heard. If you are not liftcDed to the 
ftrft time, try a fecond, a third, and a fourth. If the pbca 
is not already taken, depend upon it, it may be conquered* 

put 
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put together. The latter can never raifc you high, 
wtthout the former ; but the former maj carrj 
yon, as it has carried thouiands^ a ^reat way 
without the latter. 

I am glad that you dance fo well, as to be 
reckoned by Marcel among his heft fcholars) 
go on, and dance better fliU. Dancing well is 
pleating pro tanto, and makes a part of that ne- 
ceflary whole which is compofed of a thoufaod 
parts, many of them les i^finiment petiis quoiqu* 
tifiniment neceffaires. 

I (hall never have done upon thi^ fubje£l, 
which is indifpenfably necftifary towards your 
making any figure or fortune in the world ; bollr^ 
which 1 have fet my heart upoui and for both 
which you now abfblutely want no one thing but 
the art of pleating -, and I mufl not conceal from 
you, that you have dill a good way to go, before 
you arrive at it. You flill want a thoufand of 
thofe little attentions that imply a defixe of pleaf- 
ing : you want a douceur of air and expreffion 
tliat engages : you want an elegancy and delicacy 
of expreffion, neceflary to adorn th^ befl fenfe 
and moti folid matter : in fhort^ you tikll want a 
great deal of the Irillant and the poU, G«t them 
at any rate : facritice hecatombs of books to 
them : feek for them in company, and renounce 
your clofct till you have got them. I never re- 
ceived the letter you refer to, if ever you wrote 
it Adieu ) et honjoir, Monfei^neur, 
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Greenwich, June the 6th, O. S. i75^« 

My DEAR Friend, 

Solicitous and anxious as I have ever been 
to form your heart, your mind, and your man- 
ners i and to bring you as near perfe6tion as the 
imperfection of our natures w ill allow 5 I have 
exhaufted, in the courle of our correlpondence, 
all that ray own mind could fuggeft, and have 
borrowed from others whatever I thought could 
"be ufeful to you 3 but this has ncceirarily been 
interruptedly and by fnatches. It is now time, 
and you are of an age, to review and to weigh in 
jom* own mind all that you have heard, and all 
that you have read upon thefe fubjedts 3 and to 
form yovr own charadber, your conduft, and 
your manners, for ti»e reft of your life j allowing 
for fuch improvements as a farther knowledge of 
the world will naturally give you. In this View, 
I would recommend to you to read, with the 
greateft attention, fuch books as treat particularly 
of thofe fubje6ts 5 rcfle6ling feiiouily upon them, 
and then comparing the fpeculaiion '^ith the 
pra6tice. For example, if you read in the morn- 
ing fome of la Rochefoucault's maxims 3 Goufidet 
them, examine them well, and compare therA 
with the real characters you meet with in the 
. evening. Read la Bruyere in the morning, an4 
fee in the evening whether his pictures are like. 
Study the heart and mind of man, and begin 
with }'Dur own. Meditation and reflection muft 

lay 
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Yerfalion with them, if on their fide it ihoald hap- 
pen to drop, provided one does not carry it to anf 
lubje6t upon which it is improper either for tliem 
to fpeak or be fpoken to. In thefe two cafea, 
certain attitudes and adtions would be extremcljr 
Bbfurd, becaufe too GSify, and confequently dif- 
refpedful. As for inftance, if you were to put 
your arms acrofs in your bofom, twirl your fnufF- 
box, trample with your feet, fcratch your head, 
&c. it would be fliockingly ill-brtd in that com- 
pany 5 and, indeed, not extremely well-bred in any 
other. The great difficulty in tliofe cafes, though 
a very furmountable one by attention and cuftora, 
is to join perfe6l inward eafc with perfect outward 
refpe6k. 

In mixed companies with your equals (for m 
mixed companies all people are to a certain deo-ree 
equal) greater eafe and liberty are allowed; but 
they too have their bounds within lienfi'ance. 
There is a focial refpedt neceflary : you may ftart 
your own fubje(5t of converlation with mode%, 
taking great care however, * de Tie jamais parler 
de cordes dans la ma'ifon dunpendu. Your word? 
geftures, and attitudes, have a greater degree of 
latitude, though by no means an unbounded one. 
You may have your hands in your pockets, take 
fnufF, fit, itaiid, or occafionally walk, as you like : 
but I believe you would not think it very lien* 
Jiant to whiiile, put on your hat, loofen your 
garters or your buckles, lie down upon a couch, 
or go to bed and welter in an eafy chair. Thefe are 

» Never to mention a rope in th« family of a msa who hag 
keen hanged. 
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LETTER CCLIX. 

Greenwich, June 13th, O, S. 1751, 
Mr DEAR Friend, 
LES lien/dances * are a mod necefTaiy part of the 
knowledge of the world. They confift in the re- 
lations of perlbns, things, time, and place; good 
fenfe points .them out, good company perfe6ts them 
(fuppoiing always an intention and a defire to 
pleafe), and good policy recommends them. 

Were you to converfc with a King, you ought 
to be as eafy and unembarrafled as with your own 
valet de chambre : but yet every look, word, and 
a6tion, ihould impfy the utmofl refpe6i. What 
would be proper and well-bred with others, much 
your fupcriors, would be abfurd and ill-bred with 
one fo very 4iiuch fo. You mufl wait till you arc 
fpoken.to j you mufl receive, not give thefubjeiSt 
of converfation 5 and you muft even take care that 
the given fubjed of ftu h converfation do not lead 
you into any impropriety. The art would be to 
carry it, if poHible, to fome indire(5l flattery : fuch 
as commending thofe virtues in fome other perfon, 
in which that Prince either thinks he does, or at 
leail would be thought b) others to excel. Almoil 
the fame precautions are necclTary to be ufed with 
Minifters, Genarals, &:c. who expcd to be treated 
with very near the fame- refpciSt as their maflers^ 
and commonly deferve it belter. Tliere is how- 
ever this difference, that one may begin the con- 

• This iingle word implies dccoruiHi good* breeding, and 
proprict/t 

verliUioR 
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praife, and even not be liable 10 a malicioas cou- 
flrudion to their diladvantage. But here too, great 
attention muft be had to the ditterencc of age, 
rank, and fituation. A Marechale of fifty niiift 
not be played with like a young coquette of fif- 
teen : refpe6t and ferious erijouement, if I niay 
couple thofe two words, mull be ufed with the 
former, and mere badinage, x^ifU memc (run pen de 
polijfonerip, »« pardonable with the latter. 

Another important point oi les bienft^ajices, {fl- 
dom enough attended to, is not to run your owh- 
prefent humour and difpofition indifcriminately 
againll every body ; but to obferve, conlbrm to, 
and adopt ilielrs. For example, if you h:\ppcncd 
to be in high good-humour, and a flow of fpiriis, • 
would you go and fiug a * pont ?iei{f, or cut a 
caper, to la Marechale de Coigny, the Pojxr's 
Nuncio, or Abb6 Sallier, or to any perfon of na« 
iural gravity and melancholy, or who at that time 
iliould be ill grief? I believe not : as, on the other 
hand, 1 juppufe, that if you were in low fpints, 
orrtnl grief, you would not chool'c to bewail your 
iituatiuu with la petite Blut. If you cannot com- 
mand your prefcnt humour and difpofition, lingle 
out thufe to converfe witli, who happen to be in 
the humour the nearcft to your own. 

Loud laughter is extreiDcly inconfiftent witli 
lei I'if^^ficL^ces, as it is only the illiberal and noify 
t<rftimony of the joy of the mob, at fome very (illy 
thing, A Gentleman is often fcen, but very 
feldom heard to laugh. Nothing is more con- 
trary to ies hierifiances thaij horfe-play, or jeux de 

* B Pad. 
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main of any kind whatever, and has often very 
ferious, fometimes very fatal confequences. Rorap^ 
ing, flruggling, throwing things at one another's 
head, are the becoming pleafantries of the mob, 
but degrade a Gentleman j giuoco di marw, giuoco 
di vWnno, is a very true faying, among the fe,^ 
true fayingsof the Italians. 

Pcremptorinefs and decifion in young people is 
fon tr a ire aiix iie?i fiances : they fliould feldom^ibem 
to alVert, and always ufcfome foftening mitigating 
ex predion ; fuch as s'il vieft permis de le dire, je 
croirois plutot, Ji fofe rnexpHqnery \L'hi(jh foftens 
the mininer, without giving up, or even weak- 
ening the thing. People of more age and expe- 
rience cxpc6t, and ;ue entitled to that degree of 
deference 

There is a hicnftance alfo with regard to peopl© 
of the loweft degree 5 a Gentleman obferves it 
with liis footman, even with the beggar in the 
tlreet. He coufiders them as objcds of compaflion, 
not of infult; he fpeaks to neither d*un ton hruf" 
quBy but corredls the one coolly, and refufes tl>^ 
other with humanity. There is no one occafion ia 
the world, in which le ton Irupjtie is becoming a 
Gentleman. In Ihort, les I'lciifcana's are another 
word for vimuters, and extend to every part of 
11 fe* Tht7 are propriety ; the Graces (hould at- 
tend in (jrdcr to complete them ; the Graces ena- 
ble us to do, genteelly and plealingly, what hs 
iieri/'Junces require to be done at all. The latter 
»re an obligation upon every man , the fora^.er are 
^n infinite advantage nn^t ornament to any man. 
May you unite t>oth ! 

Though 
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Though yon dance well, do not think that you 
dance well enough, and confequenlly not endea- 
vour to dance dill better. And though you Ihould 
be told tliat you are genteel, dill aim at being 
genteeler. If Marcel fliould, do not you be fa- 
tistied. Go on, court the Graces all your life- 
time j you will find no better friends at Court : 
they will fpeak in your favour, to the hearts ot 
Princes, Minifters, and Millrcffti$. 

Now that all tumultuous pailions and quick 
fenfations have fubfided with me, and that I have 
no tormenting cares nor boifterous pleafures to 
agitate me, my greateft joy is to confider the fair 
profpe6l you have before you, and to hope and 
believe you will enjoy it. You are already in the 
world, at an age when others have hardly heanl of 
it. Your chara6ler is hitherto not only unbie- 
mifhed in its moral part, but even unfullied by 
any low, dirty, and ungentlemanlike vice ; and 
will, I hope, continue fo. Your knowledge it 
found, extent! ve, and avowed -, efpecially in every " 
thing relative to your deftination, Witli fuch 
materials to begin, what then is wanting ? Not 
fortune, as you have found by experience. You 
have had, and ihall have, fortune fufficient to af- 
iift your merit and your induftry ; and, if I can 
help it, you never ihall have enough to make you 
negligent of either. You have too mensfana in 
torpor ejano, th« greatefl bleffingof all. All there- 
fore that you want is as much in your power to 
acquire, as to eat your break fafl when fet before 
you J it is only that knowledge of the Avorld, that 
elegancy, of manners, that univerfal politencfs, 
aod thofe graces, which keeping good company, 
i; 4 "wA 
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and feeing variety of places and chara6ters, muH 
inevitably, with the leaft attention on your part, 
give you. Your foreign defti nation leads to the 
greeted things 5 and your parliamentary fituation 
will facilitate your progrefs. Con fider then thit 
plead ng protQ>e6t as attentively for yourfelf, as I 
confider h for you. Labour on your part, to rea- 
life it, as I will on mine, to ailift and enable you 
to do it. Nullum numen aleftji Jit prudentta. 

Adieu, ray dear child ! I count the days till I 
have the pleafure of feeing you : I fliall foon count 
the hours, and at laft the. minutes, with increaf- 
lingimpatience* , 

Pi S. The mohairs are this day gone from henct 
for Calais, recommended to the care of Madame ' 
Morel, and direfted, as defined, to the Comp- ' 
troller General. The three pieces come to &i. 
hundred and eighty French livres. 
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Greenwich, June 20th, O. S. 1751. 

Mv DEAR Friend, 

So very few people, efpecially young travellers, 
fee 'What they fee, or hear what they hear, that 
though I really believe it may be unnecelfary witli 
you, yet there can be no harm in reminding you, 
from time to time, to fee what you fee, and to 
heai* what you hear ; that is, to fee and hear as 
you fiiould do. Frivolous futile people, who make^ 
at leall three parts in four of mankind, only de- 

fir« 
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fire to fee and hear what their frivolous and futile 
praecurfors have feen and heard j as St. Peter's-, 
the Pope, and High Mafs, at Rome; Notre Darae, 
Verfailles, the French King, and the French CJo- 
medy, in France. A mnn of parts fees and hears 
very ditFerently from thefe gentlemen, and a great 
deal more. He examines and ioforras himfelf 
thoroughly of every thing he fees or hears 5 and, 
more particularly, as it is relative to his own pro- 
feffion or dtfiination. Your deftination is politi- 
cal ; the obje(5t therefore of your inquiries and ob- 
fervations ihould be the political interior of things ; 
the forms of government, laws, regulations, cuf- 
toms, trade, manufactures, &c. of the feveral na- 
tions of Europe. This knowledge is much better 
acquired by converfation with fenfible and well- 
informed people, than by books, the bed of which 
upon thefe fubjefts are always imperfeft. P'or 
exahiple, there are Prefent Sin res of France, as 
there are of England 5 but they are always de- 
fective, being publifhed by people uninformed, 
who only copy one another : tjiey are however, 
worth looking into 3 becaufe they point out ob- 
jei5ls for inquiry, which otherwife might poflibly 
never have occurred to one's mind : but an hour's 
converfation with a fenfible Pnjidenty or Conjeiller^ 
will let you more into the tru(^ ftate of the Par- 
.liament of Paris, than all the books in Fra^e. 
In the fame manner, the Almanach Militaire is 
worth your havings but two or*. three converfa- 
tions with officers will inform you muc^ better 
of their niilitary regulations. '^People have, com- 
monly, ^partiality for th(jir own profeflions, love* 
, to talk «f themj, and are even flattered by being 
K5 confuk^d 
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confulted upon the fubje6t j when, therefore, yoa 
are with any ofthofe military gentlemen (and you 
can hardly be in any company without fome), 
alk them military queftions. Inquire into their 
methods of difcipline, quartering, and cloathing 
their men 5 inform yourfelf of their pay, their 
perquifites, leurs montres^ leurs Stapes, iS^c. Do 
the fame as to the marine, and make yourfelf 
particularly mafter of that detail 5 which has, and 
always will have, a great relation to the af- 
fairs of England j and, in proportion as you 
get good information, make minutes of them in 
Vriting, 

The regulations of tr^e and commerce in 
France are excellent, as appears but too plainly 
for us, by the great increafe of both within 
thefe thirty years 5 for, not to mention their 
extenfive commerce in both the Eaft and Weft- 
Indies, they have got the whole trade of the 
Levant from us ; and now fupply all the fo- 
reign markets with their fugars, to the ruin 
almoft of our fugar colonies, as Jamaica, Bar- 
badocs, and the Leeward Iflands. Get, there- 
fore, what informations you can of thefe matters 
alio. 

Inquire too into their church matters ; for 
which the prefent difputes between the Court and 
the Clergy give you fair and frequent opportuni- 
ties. Know the particular rights of the Gallican 
church, in oppofition to the pretenfions of the 
See of Rome. I need not recommend eccleiiafti- 
cal hiftory to you, fince I hear you ftudy du Pirk 
fery affiduouiJy. 

. Yotk 
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You cannot imagine how much this folld and 
ufeful knowledge of other countries will diflin- 
guifh you in your own (where, to fay the truth,, 
it is very little known or cultivated), befides the 
great ufe it is of in all foreign negotiations j not 
to mention, that it enables a man to ihine in all 
companies. When Kings and Princes have any 
knowledge, it is of this fort, ^nd more particu- . 
larly : therefore it is the ufual topic of their levee 
converfations, in which it willqunlify you to bear 
a conliderable part : it brings you more acquainted 
with them ; and they are pleafed to have people 
talk to them on a fubjed in which they think to 
fhine. 

There is a fort of chit-chat, or fmall talk, which 
is the general run of converfation at Courts, and 
in raofl mixed companies. It i.s a fort pf middling 
converfation, neither filly nor edifying 3 but, how- 
ever, very necefTary for you to be raafter of. It 
turns upon the public events of Europe, and then 
is at its beft j very often upon the number, the 
goodnefs, or badnefs, the difcipline, or the cloth- 
ing of the troops of different Princes j fometiraes 
upon tlie families, the marriages, the relations of 
Princes, and confiderable people ; and fometimcs 
fur la honne chere, the magnificence of public en-- 
tertainments, balls, mafquerades, &c. I would 
wifli you to be able to talk upon all thcfe things 
better, and with more knowledge, than otlier 
people 5 infpmuch that, upon thefe occifions, you 
fhould be applied to, and that people fhould fay, 
J dare fay Mr* Stanhope can tell us. 

Second-rate knowledge and middling talents 

carry a man farther at Courts, and in. the bufy 

K. 6 part 
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part of the world, than fuperior knowledge and 
ihining parts. Tacitus very juftly accounts for a 
man*s having always kept in favour, and enjoyed 
tlie beft employments, under the tyrannical reigns 
of three or four of the very worft Emperors, by 
faying, that it was not propter aliquam eximiavt 
arterriyfed quia par negotiis nequefupra erai, Dif- 
cretion is the great article j all thefe things are to 
be learned, and only learned by keeping a great 
deal of the beft company. Frequent thdfe good 
houfes where you have already a footing, and 
wriggle yourfelf foraeKowor other into every other. 
Hautit the Courts particularly, in order to get that 
routine. 

This moment I received yours oi the 1 8th N. S. 
You will have had fome time ago my final anfwers 
concerning the pi£hires j and, by my laft, an ac- 
count that the mohairs were gone to Madame Mo- 
rel at Calais, with the proper diredlions. 

I am forry that your two fons-in-la)^% the princes 

B , are fuch boobies ; however, as they^have 

the honour of being fo nearly related to you, I will 
iLow them what civilities I can. 

I confefs you have not time for long abfences 
from Paris at prefent, becaufe of your various 
matters, all which I would have you apply to 
clofely while you are now in that capital : but 
when you return thither, after the vifit you in- 
tend me the honour of, 1 do not propofe your 
having any mafter at all, except Marcel once or 
twice a week. And then the Courts will, I hope, 
be no longer ftrange countries to yon ; for I would 
have you run down frequently to Verfailles and 
St. Cloud, for three or four days at a time. You 
'^ know 
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know the Abb6 de la Ville, who will prefcnt you 
to others, Co that you will foon bcfaufiUxifith the 
reft of the Court. Court is the foil in which you 
are to grow and flourifh j you ought to be well 
acquainted with the nature of it ; like all other 
foil, it is in fome places deeper, in others lighter, but 
always capable of great improvement by cultivatioa 
and experience. 

You fay that you want fome hints for a letter to 
Lady Chefterfield 5 more ufe and knowledge of 
the world will teach you occaiionally to write and 
talk genteelly /wr des riens, which I can tell you 
is a very ufeful part of worldly knowledge ; for, in 
fome companies, it would be imprudent to talk 
upon any thing clfe, and with very many people 
it is impoffible to talk of any thing elfe } they would 
not underftand you. Adieu ! 
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London, June a4th> O. S. ij^t. 

My dear Friend, 

A IR, addrefs, manners, and graces, are of fuch 
infinite advantage to whoever has them, and fo 
pecujiarly and eflentially neceflary- for you, that 
now, as the time of our meeting draws near, I 
tremble for fear I fhould not find you poflTeflTed of 
them ; and, to tell you the truth, I doubt you are 
not yet fufiBciently convinced of their importance. 
There is, for inftance, your intimate friend. Mr. 

H , who, with great merit, deep knowledge, 

and a thpufand good qualities^ will never make a 

figure * 
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figure in the world while he lives : Why ? Merely 
for want of thofe external and fhowifh accom- 
pli (hments, which he began the world too late to 
acquire 5 and which, with his ftudious and philo- 
fophical turn, I believe he thinks are not worth 
his attention. He may, very probably, make a 
figure in the republic of letters j but he had ten 
thoufand times better make a figure as a man of 
the world and of bufinefs in the republic of the 
United Provinces ; which, take my ^ord for it, 
he never will. 

As I open myfelf, without the leaft refcrve, 
whenever I think that my doing fo can be of any 
nfe to you, I will give you a ihort account of my- 
felf when I firfl came into the world, which wai 
at the age you are of now, fo that (by the n^ay) 
you have got the ftart of me in that important ar- 
ticle by two or three years at leaft. At nineteen, 
I left the univerfity of Cambridge, where I was 
an abfolute pedant : when I talked my beft, I 
quoted Horace 5 when I aimed at being facetious, 
I quoted Martial 5 and when I had a mind to be a 
fine gentleman, I talked Ovid. I was convinced 
that none but tlie antiejits had common fenfe ; that 
the Claffics contained every thing that was either 
neceffary, ufeftil, or ornamental to men 5 and I 
was not without thoughts of wearing the toga 
virilis of the Romans, inftead of the vulgar and 
illiberal drcfs of the modems. With thefc ex- 
cellent notions, ^ went firft to the Hague, where, 
by the help of feveral letters of recommendation, I 
was foon introduced into all the befl company -, and 
where I veiy foon difcovcred, that I was totally 
miftaken in almoil every one notion I had en- 
tertained.. 
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tertalned. Fortunately^ I had a drong defire to 
pleafe (the mixed refult of good-nature, and a va« 
nity by no means blameable), and was feniible 
that I had nothing but the defire. 1 therefore re- 
folved, if poflible, to acquire the means tpo. I 
fludied attentively and minutely the drefs, the air, 
the manner, the addrefs, and the turn of con- 
verfation, of all thofe whom I found to be the peo« 
pie in falhion, andmoft generally allowed to pleafe* 
I imitated tliem as well as I could : If I heard 
that one man was reckoned remarkably genteel, 
I carefully watched his drefs, motions, and atti- 
tudes, and formed my own upon them. When 
I heard of another, whofe converfation was agree- 
able and engaging, I lidened and attended to the 
turn of it. I addrefled myfelf, though de ires 
mauvaife grace^'k) all the mofl fafhionable fine 
ladies ; confefled and laughed with them at my 
•own awkwardnefs aud rawnefs, recommending 
rayfelf as an objeft for them to try their fkill in 
forming. By thcfe means, and with a paffionate 
defire of pleafing every body, ] came by degrees 
to pleafe fome ; and 1 can aflTure you, that what 
little figure I have made in the world has been 
much more owing to that pafilonate defire I had 
of pleafing univerfally, than to any intrinfic me- 
rit, or found knowledge, I might ever have been 
mailer of. My paflSon for pleafing was fo flrong 
(and I atn very glad it was fo), that I own to you 
fairly, I wiflied to make every woman I faw in 
love with me, and every man I met with admire 
me. Without this paflion for the objed, I lhoul4 
never have been fo attentive to the means ; and I 

own 
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own I cannot conceive how it is pofTible for any 
man of good-nature and good-fenfe to be without 
this paffion. Doed not good -nature incline us 
to pleafe all thofe wc converfe with, of whatever 
rank or ftation they may be ? And does not good- 
fenfe^ and common obfervation, {how of what in- 
finitfe ufe it is to pleafe ? Oh ! but one may pleafe 
by tte good qualities of the heart, and the know- 
ledge of the head, without that faihionable air, 
addrefs, and manner, which is mere tinfel. I 
deny it. A man may be efleemcd and rcfpcdexi, ^ 
but I defy him to pleafe without them. Moreover,' 
' at your age, I would not have contented myfelf 
with barely pleaiing ; I wanted to fliine, and to 
diillnguifh myfelf in the world as a man of fafhion 
and gallantry, as well as bufinefs. And that am- 
bition, or vanity, call it what you pleafe, M*as a 
right one ; it hurt nobody, and made me exert 
whatever talents I had. It is the fpring of a tliou- 
fand right and good things^ 

I was talking you over the other day with one 
very much your friend, and who had often been 
with you, both at Paris and in Italy. Among the 
innumerable queftions^ which you may be fure I 
alked him concerning you, I happened to mention 
your drefs (for, to fay the truth, it was the only 
thing of which I thought him a competent judge) j 
upon which he faid, that you dreifed tolerably well 
at Paris j but that in Italy you drefled fo ill, tliat 
he ufed to joke witli you upon it, and even to tear 
your clothes. Now, I mull tell you, that at your 
age it is as ridiculous not to be very well dreifed, 
ati at my age it would be, if I were lo wear a white 

feather 
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feather and red-heeled fhoes. Drefs is one of 
the various ingredients that contribute to the 
art of pleafing) it pleafes the eyes at leaft^ and 
more efpecially of women. Addrefs yourfelf to 
the fenfes, if you would pleafe 5 dazzle the eyes, 
footh and flatter the ears of mankind 5 engage 
their hearts, and let their reafon do its worft 
againft you. Suaviter in modo is the great fecret. • 
Whenever you And yourlelf engaged Infenfi- 
bly in favour of any body of no fuperior ment nor 
diflinguiihed talents, examine, and fee what it 
is that has made thofe impreffions upon you ; 
you will find it to be that douceur, that gentje- 
nefs of manners, that air and addrefs, which I 
have fo often recommended to you, and from 
thence draw this obvious concluiion. That what 
pleafes you in them, will pleafe others in you | 
for we are all made of the fanoe ofay, though 
fome of the lumps are a littl^ finer, and fome 
a little coarferj but, in general, the fureft way 
to judge, of others is to exan^ine and anal^ 
one's, felf thoroughly. When we jneet, I will 
aflift you in that analyfis, in which every man 
wants fome afliftance againft his own felf^love.. 
Adieu. 
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Greenwich, June the 30th, O. S. 1751. 
My dear Frieijid, ' 

Pray give the enclofed to our friend the Abbi j 
it is to congratulate him upon bis Canonicai, 
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'which I ani really very glad of, and I hope it will 
fatten him up to Boileau*s Chanoine ; at prefent he 
is as meagre as an Apollle, or a Prophet. By the 
way, has he ever introduced you to la Dnchefle 
d* Aiguillon ? If he has not, make him prefent you ; 
and if he has, frequent her, and make her many 
compliments from me. She has uncommon fenie 
and knowledge, for a woman, and her houfe is the 
refort of one fet of les beaux efprits. It is a Iktts- 
fa^on and a fort of credit to be acquainted with 
thofe gentlemen ; and it puts a young fellow in 
fafliion. ji proposde beaux efprits\ have you les 
entries at Lady Sandwich's ) who, old as fbe was 
when I law her laft, had the drongefl poru of any 
woman I ever knew in my life ? If you are not 
acquainted with her, either the,Duche(i| d'Ai- 
guillon or Lady Hervey can, and I dane fay will 
introduce you. I can tffure you, it is very well 
worth your while, both upon her own aocouut^* 
and for the fake of tlie people of wit and learning 
who frequent her. In fuch companies there is al* 
ways fomething to be learned, as well as manners : 
the converfation turns upon fomething above 
trifles 5 fome point of literature, criticifra, hiflory, 
(S^c. is difcufled with ingenuity and good man- 
ners i for I muft do the French people of learning 
juftice ; they are no|^bears, as mofl of ours are ; 
tliey are gentlemen. 

Our Abbe writes me word that you were gone 
to Compiegne ; I am very glad of it \ other Courts 
muft form you for your own. He tells me too,- 
that you have left otF riding at the manege j I have 
no objection to that, it takes up a great deal of the 
morning j and if you have got a genteel and firm 

feat 
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feat on horfe-back, it is enough for you, now that 
tilts and tournaments are laid afide. I fuppofeyou 
have hunted at Compiegne. The King's hunting 
there, I am told, is a fine fight. The French . 
manner of hunting is gentleman- like 5 ours is only 
for bumpkins and boobies. The poor beafb here 
are purfued and run down by much greater beads ^^ 
than themfelves ; and the true firitith fox-hunter 
is moil undoubtedly a fpecies appropriated and / 
peculiar to thife country, which no other pari of the 
globe produces. 

I hope you apply the time you have faved from 
the riding-houfe to ufeTul more than to learned 
piirpofes 5 for I can afliire you they are very dif- 
ferent things. I would have you allow but one 
hour a day for Greek 5 and that more to keep what 
you have, than toincreafe it : by Greek, I mean ufe- 
fa\ Greek books, fuch as Demofthenea, Thucydides, 
&c and not the poets, with whom yon are already 
enough acquainted. Your Latin will take care cwf 
itfelf. Whatever more time you have for readings 
pray beftow it upon thofe books which are imme- 
dia'tely relative to your deilination ; fuch as mo- 
dern biftory, in tlie modern languages, memoirs^ 
anecdotes, letters, negotiations, tsfc. Collect alfo, 
if you can, authentically, the prefcnt ftate of all 
the courts and countries in ^rope, the charac- 
ters of the Kings and Princes, their wives, their 

minifters, and tl^eir w s .5 their feveral views, 

connexions, and interells 5 the ftate of their J?- 
nances, their military fyce, their trade, manu- 
factures, and commerce. This is the ufeful, the 
neceflary knowledge for you, and indeed for every 
gentleman. £ut with all this^ remember that 
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liring books are rauch better than dead ones ; and 
throw away no time (for it is thrown awaj) with 
the latter^ which you can employ weJl with the 
former } for books mud now be only your amufe- 
ment^ but by no means your bufineis. I had 
much rather that yon were paflionately in lore with 
fome determined coquette of condition (who would 
lead you a dance^ fafhion, fupple^ and polifli yon), 
than that you knew all Plato and AriitoUe by 
heart : an hour at Verfailles, Compiegne, or St. 
Cloud, 13 now worth more to you tbao three 
hours in your clofet, with the beft books that ever 
were written. 

I hear the difpute between the Court and the 
Clergx i« luade up amicably -, both parties ha?e 
yielded fomething 3 the King being afraid of lo- 
fing more of his foul, and the Clergy niore of their 
revenue. Tbofe gentlemen are very fkilful in 
making the moft of the vices and the weakneflirS' 
of the laity. I hope you have read and informed 
yourfelf fully of every thing relative to that affair j 
it is a very important queftion, in which the priefl* 
hood of every country in Europe is highly con- 
cerned. Jf you would be thoroughly convinced 
that their tithes are of divine inftitution, and their 
property the property of God himfelf, not to be 
touched by any povffr on earth, read Fr^-Paolo 
de ben^ciis, an excellent and fhort book ; for 
which, and fome other treatifes againd the Court 
of Rome, he was ftiletto*d j which made him fay 
afterwards, upon feeing ap anonymous book writ- 
ten againfl him, by order of the Pope, Conofco 
lem lojiile Romano, 

. Th« 
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The parliament of Paris, and the States of Lan- 
guedoc, will, I believe, hardly fcramble off; 
having only reafou and jufliccr but no terrors on 
their fide. Thofe are political and conftitutional 
queflions, that well deferve your attention and 
enquiries ; I hope you are thoroughly mafter of 
them. It is alfo worth your while to collet 
and keep all the pieces written upon thofe fub- 
jeas. 

I hope you have been thanked by your ladies, 
at lea(l> if not paid in rooney^ for the mohairs, 
which I fent by a courier to Paris fome tiine ago, 
inftead of fending to Madame Morel at Calais, 
as I told you I fhould. Do they like them > and 
do they like you the better for getting them ? 
La petite Blot devroit au moins pa'ier defaperfonne. 
As for Madame de Polignac, I believe you will 
very willingly hold her excufed from perfonal 
payment. 

Before you return to England, pray go again to 
Orli, for two or three days, and alfo to St. Cloud, 
in order to fecure a good reception there at your 
return. , Afk the Marquis de Matignon too, if he 
has any orders for you in England, or any letters 
or packets for Lord Bolingbroke* Adieu ! Go on, 
and profper. 



LETTER 
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LETTER CCLXIII. 

GreenTidch, July the 8th, O. S. i75r. 

Mt dear Friend, 

The lafl mail brought ni« your letter of the 3d 
July, N. S. I am glad that you are fo well with 
Colonel Yorke, as to be let into fecret corrcfpon- 
dences. Lord Albemarle's referve to you is, I 
believe, more owing to his Secretary than to hira- 
felf } for you feem to be much in favour with him j 
and poffibly too he has no very fecret letters to 
communicate. However, take cafe not to difcover 
the lead diiTatisfadtion upon this fcore : make the 
proper acknowledgements to Colond Yorke, for 
wbat he does fhow you \ but let neither Lord 
Albemarle nor his people perceive the leaft cold- 
nefs on your part, upon account of what they do 
not fhow you. H is very often necefTary not to 
manifefl all one feels. Make your court to, and 
conned youiiclf as much as poflible with Colonel 
Yorke, he may be of great ufe to you hereafter j 
and when you tjike leave, not only offer to bring 
over any letters or packets by way of fecurity ; but 
even alk, as a favour, to be the carrier of a letter 
from him to his father the Chancellor. A propos 
of your coming here ; I confefs that I am weekly 
impatient for it, and think a few days worth get- 
ting ; I wolild, therefore, inftead of the a5thof next 
month, N. S. which was the day that fome time 
ago I appointed for your leaving Paris, have you 
fet out on Friday the 20tli Auguft N. S. 5 in con- 
fequence of which, you will be at Calais fom« 
tiiue on tlie Sunday following, and probably at 

Dover 
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Dover within four- and- twenty hours afterwards. 
If you land in the morning, you may in a poft- 
chaife get to Sittingborne that day : if you come 
on Qiore in the evening, you can only get to Can- 
terbury, where you will be better lodged than at 
Dover. I will not have you travel in the night, 
nor fatigue and overheat yourfelf, by running on 
fourfcore miles the moment you land. You will 
come ftraight to Blackhcith, where I fhall be 
ready to meet you, and which is direftly upon 
the Dover road to London 3 and we will go to 
town together, after you have refted yourfelf a 
day or two here. All the other direftions, which 
I gave you in my former letter, hold ftill the fame» 
But notwithftanding this regulation, Ihould you 
have any particular reafc^ns for leaving Paris, two 
or three days fooner, or later, than the above- 
mentioned, voz^ ites le mattre. Make all your 
arrangemens at Paris for about a fix weeks flay in 
England, at fartheft. 

I had a letter the other day from Lord Hunting- 
don, of which one half at leaft was your panegyric : 
it was extremely welcome to me from fo good an 
hand. Cultivate that friendfliip 5 it will do you 
honour, and give you ftrength. Connexions, in 
our mixed parliamentary government, are of great 
ufe. - , 

I fend you here enclofed the particular price of 
each of the mohairs j but I do not fuppofe that you 
will receive a (hilling for any one of them. How- 
ever, if any of your ladies ihould take an odd 
fancy to pay; the ihorteft way in the courfe of bu- , 
finefs is for you to keep the money, and to take 

ft 
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fo much lefs from Sir John Lambert in your next 
draught upon him. 

I am very forry to hear that Lady Hervey is 
ill. Paris does not feem to agree with her 5 flic 
iifed to have great health here. A propos of her ; 
remember, when you are with me, not to men- 
tion her but when you and I are quite alone> for 
reafons Ax^hich I will tell you when we meet : but 
this is only between you and me ; and I defire 
that you wMl not fo much as hint it to her^ or any 
body elfc. 

If old Kurzay goes to the valley of Jehoflia- 
phat, I cannot help it ; it will be an eafe to our 
friend Madame Monconfeil, who I believe main- 
tains her^ and a little will not fatisfy her in any 
way. 

Remember to bring your mother fome little pre- 
fents 'y they need not be of value, but only marks 
of your afFe6tion and duty for one wbo has always 
been tenderly fond of you. You may bring Lady 
Chcfterfield a little Martin fnuff-box, of about 
five louii y and you need bring over no other pre- 
fents ; you and I not wanting le$ petiis prefcns pour 
entretemr Vamitii. 

Since I wrote what goes before, I have talked 
you over minutely with Lord Albertiarle j who 
told me, that he could very fincerely commend 
you upon every article but one 5 but upon that one 
you were often joked, both by him and others. 
I defired to know what that was j he laughed, and 
told me, it was the article of di'efs, in which you 
were exceedingly negligent. Though he laughed, 
I can aflfure you, that it is no laughing matter for 
jo\k } and you will poffibly be furprifed when I af- 

fert 
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fert (but, upon my word, it is literally true) that 
to be very well dreft is of much more importance 
to you, than all the Greek you know will be of 
thefc thirty years. Remember, the world is now 
your only bufincfs ; and you muft adopt its cuftoms 
and manners, be they filly or be they not. To 
negleft your dreis, is an affront to all the women 
you keep company with, as it implies, that you 
do not think them worth that attention which 
every body elie doth ; they mind drefs, and you 
will never pleafe them if you negledl yours ; and, 
?f you do not pleafe the women, you will not pleafe 
half the men you 9therwife might. It is fhe Wo- 
men who put a young fellow in fafliion, even with- 
the men. A young fellow ought to have a certain 
fund of cociuetry ; which (hould make him try all 
the means of pleafing, as much as any coquette 
in Europe can do. Old as 1 am, and little think- 
ing of women, God knows, I am very far from 
being negligent of my drefs j and why ? From 
conformity to cuflom ; and out of decency to men, 
who expedl that degree of complaifance. I do not, 
indeed, wear feathers and red- heels j which would 
ili-fuit my age : but I take care to have my clothes 
well made, my wig well combed and powdered, 
my linen and perfon extremely clean. I even 
allow my footmen forty fhillings a year extra- 
ordinary, that they may be fp^-uce* and neat. 
Your figure efpecially, which from its ftature 
cannot be very majeltic and interefting, fhoukl 
be the more attended to in pbint of drefs : as it 
cannot be ml)f}fafite, it fhould be gentille, aimable, 
lien^ivift'. It will not admit of negligence and 
careleirnefs. 

VOL. 111. L Ibelifiv 
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I believe Mr. Hayes thinks you have flighted 
him a little of late, fince you have got into fo 
much other corapany. I do not, by any means, 
blame you for not frequenting his houfe fo much 
as you did at firll, before you had got into fo many 
other houfes, more entertaining and more in« 
ftrn6ting than his : on the contrary, you do very 
well ; however, as he was extremely civil to you, 
take care to be fo to him, and make up in manner, 
what you omit in 'matter. See him, dine with 
tim before you come away, and aik his commands 
for £n gland. 

YoUr triangular feal is done, and I have given it 
to an Englifli gentleman, who fets out in a week 
for Paris, and who will deliver it to Sir John Lam- 
bert for you. 

I cannot conclude this letter, without return- 
ing again to the fhowifh, the ornamental, the 
fliining parts of your character 5 which if you 
negled, upon my word you will render the folid 
ones abfolutely nfcUfs : nay, fuch is the prefent 
turn of the world, tliat forae valuable qualities arc 
even ridiculous, if not accompanied by the gen- 
teeler accomplifliments. Plainnefs, fimplicity, and 
Quakerifm, either in drefs or manners, will by no 
means do j they tuuft both be laced and embroi- 
dered ; fpeaking, or writing fenfe, without ele- 
gancy and turn, will be very little perfuafive ; and 
the beit figure in the world, without air and addrefs, 
will be very ineffedtunl. Some pedants may have 
told you, tliat found iVnfe, and learning, Hand in 
need of no ornaiueats j and, to fupport that airer- 
tion, ekg:mily quote the Milgar proverb, that good 
wint needs no lii/k ; but, furely, the little expe- 

rioace 
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vicnce you have already had of die world mull 
have couvhiced you, that the contrary of that af- 
fertion is true. All thofe accompli fhraents are 
now in your power; think of them, and of them 
only. I hope you frequent La Foire St. Lauren t« 
whicli I fee is now open : you will improve more, 
by going there with your midrefs, than by Hay- 
ing at home, and reading Euclid with your geome- 
try mafler. Adieu. DivcrtiJJex vous» il ny a rien, 
tie tel 



LETTER CCLXrV. 
Greenwich, July the 15th, O. S. J75r. 
My dear Friend, 
As this is the laft, or the laft letter but one, that 
I think I fhall write before I have the plcafurc 
of feeing you here, it may not be amifd to prepare 
^ you a little for our interview, and for the time we 
fhall pafs together. Before Kings and Princes 
meet, Minifters on each fide adjuft the important 
points of precedence, arm-chairs, right hand aiid 
left, tS^c. fo that tliey know previoufly what they 
are to expeft^ what they have to truft to : and it 
is right they ihould 5 for they commonly envy or 
ha,te, but mod certainly difti*ufl: each other. We 
fliall meet upon very different terms ^ we want 
no fuch preliminaries : you know my tendernefa, 
1 know your afFeftion. My only obje6t, there* 
fore, is to make your {hort ftay witl^ me as ufefiil 
as I can to you ; and yours, I hope, ij to co-opr^- 
ratcwithme. Whether, l^y making it vribolefonjc, 
1*% lOxtjl 
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1 (hall make it ploalant to you, I am not furc. 
Emetics and cathartics I (hall not adminider, be* 
caufe 1 am fure you do not want them : but for 
alteratives you mud exped a great many j and I 
can tell you, that I have a number of nofln^ms, 
which I fhall communicate to nobody but your- 
Xelf. To fpeak without a metaphor, I fhall en- 
deavour to affift your youth with all the experience 
that I have purchafed, at the price of feven-and- 
fifly years . In order to this, frequent reproofs, cor- 
rections, and admonitions, will be neceflaryj Ibut 
then, I promife you, that they fhall be in a gentle, 
friendly, and fecret manner ; they fhall not put 
you out of countenance in company, nor out of 
humour when we are alone. I do. not expe6t, 
that at nineteen you fhould have that knowledge 
of the world, thofe manners, that dexterity, 
which few people have at nine-and- twenty. But 
I will endeavour to give them you ; and I am 
fure you \* ill endeavourto learn them, as far as your 
youth, my experience, and the time we fhall pafs 
together, will allow. You may have many inac- 
curacies (and to be fure you have, for who has 
not, at your age?) which few people will tell you 
of, and forae nobody can tell you of but myfelf. 
You may poflibly have others too, which eyes 
lefs interefled, and lefs vigilant than mine, do not 
difcover 5 all thofe you fliall hear of, from one, 
whofe tenderuefs for you will excitchis curiofity, 
and fharpen his penetration. The fmallefl inat- 
tention, or error in manners, the minuteft inele- 
gancy of didion, the lead avvkwardnefs in your 
drefs and carriage, will not efcape my obfervation, 
nor pafs without amicable corredion. Two of 
the mofl intimate friends in the world can freely 

teU 
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Prdy remember to part wiih all your friends, 
acquaintances, and niilireiles, if you have any at 
Paris, in fuch a manner as may make them not 
only willing, but impatient, to fee you there 
" again. Allure them of your defire of returning 
to them 5 and d6 it in a manner, that they may 
think you in earned, that is, avec onSiion et U7ie 
efpece d'aUefidrfffement, All people fay pretty 
near the fame things upon thofe occa lions, it is 
the manner only that makes the difference j and 
that difference is great. Avoid, however, m 
much as you can> charging yourfelf with cora-* 
niiliions, in your return from lienc© to Paris ; I 
>now, by experience, tliat they are exceedingly 
troublefome, cornmonJy ex pen five, and very fcl- 
dom fatisf^^ory at lall, to the perfons wlio give 
them : feme you cannot refafe> to people to 
whom you are obliged, and woyld oblige in your 
turn 5 but as to common fiddle-faddle oommif- 
lions, you may excufc yourfelf fr6m them witd 
truth, by faying that you are to return to Paris 
through Flanders, and fee all thofe great towns j 
which I intend you fliall do, and ftay a week 
or ten days at Brulfels. Adieu ! A good journey 
to you, if this is mylaft^ if not, I can repeat 
again what I fhall will) condantly. 
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Yoa mW, 1 both hope and believe^ be not oq^ 
the comfort, but the pride of my age : and, I am 
fure, I will be the fupport, tlie friend, the guide 
of your youth. Trud me without referve, I wiD 
advife you without private intered, or fecre^ envji^ 
Mr. Harte will do fo too 3 but dill there may b^ 
fome little things proper for you to know, tn4 
ncccflary for you to corrcdk, which even h^ 
friendihip would not let him tell you of fo iretif 
m I (hould ', and fome of which he may not po^F 
fibly be fo good a judge of as I am, not havl«| 
lived fo much in the great world. ^ 

One principal topic of our converfation wil(h|| 
m)t only the purity, but the elegancy o( lij^ 
F4iglini language ; in both which you are ftagf 
deficient. Another will be the conitituttoil- jQijr 
this countsy^ of which, I believe, you lUK^ 
lefs, than of. moll other countries in EttroM^ 
Manners, attentions, and addrefs, will alfo be tlif 
fveqXient fubjedli of our le6lures -, and whatevef 
1 know of that important and neceifary art, tbf 
art of pleaiing, I will unrefervedly communicalo 
to you. Dreftt too (which, as things are, I Q9f% 
logically prove, requires fome attention,) will not 
Always efcape our notice. Thus, my ledurea 
will be more various, and in fome refpc6tH more 
ufeful, than ProfclTor Mafcow's > and therefore^ 
I can tell you, that I expc6l to be paid for them : 
but, as poflibly you would not care to part with 
your ready money, and as I do not think that it 
would be quite handiome in me to accept it, 1 
will compound for the payment, and take it in 
•tteniion and pradicc. 

Pray 
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Tmy remember to part wiih all your friends, 
acquaintances, and niiHrelles, if you have any at 
Paris, in fuch a manner as may make them not 
only willing, but impatient, to fee you there 
" again. Alfure them of your defire of returning 
to them ', and d6 it in a manner, that they may 
think you in earned, that is, auec onSiion et U7te 
rfpece d'cUtendriffement, AU people fay pretty 
near the fame things upon thofe occations, it is 
the manner only that makes the difference ; and 
that difference is great. Avoid, however, m 
miich as you can, charging yourfelf with com- 
roiifioiis, ift your return from hence to Paris ; I 
iMiotfTf by experience, tliat they are exceedingly 
trotiblcfome, commonly cxpeofive, and very fel- 
dom fatis^ory at lall, to the perfons wiio give 
diem : fome you cannot refafe> to people to 
whom yoa are obliged, and would oblige in your 
tarn; but as to common fiddle-faddle oommif- 
fiotts^ you may excufc yourfelf from them with 
truths by faying that you are to return to Paris 
through Flanders, and fee all thofe great towns 5 
which I ifltend you (hall do, and iiay a week 
or ten days at Bruifels. Adieu ! A good journey 
to you, if this is my laft 5 if not, I can repeat 
again what I fhall will) con^antly. 
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LETTER CCLXV. 

London^ December the 19th, O. S. 1751. 
< 
My dear Friend, 

X OU are now entered upon a fcene of Iwfineis, 
where I hope you \^ill one day make a figure^ 
Vfc does a great deal, but care ancL altenticii 
muik be joined to it. The firft thing neceflary 
in writing letters of bufinefs, is extreme deamefl 
and perfpicuity> every paragrapl) ihould be fo 
dear, and unambiguous, that . the duUeft fellow 
ID the world may not be able to miflake h, nor 
obliged to read it twice in order to nnderHand it. 
This neceflary cleamefs implies a corre&nels, 
without excluding an elegancy of ftyle. Tropes, 
figures, antithefes, epigrams^ ^c. woold be as 
mii'placed, and as impertinent in letters of bufi- 
nefs, as they are fometimes (if judicioully ufed) 
proper and pleating in familiar letters, upon 
common and trite fubjeds. Ju bu(iue(s, an 
elegant iimplictty, the relult of care, not of la* 
hour, is required. Bufuiefs muft be well, not 
affededly, drefled; but by no means negligently. 
Let yovu: firft attention be to clearntfs, aiid read 
every paragrapU after you have written it, in the 
critical view of difcovering whether it is poilible 
tJiat any one man can miltake the true icnfe or 
it J and corredt it accordingly. 

Our pronouns and relatives often create obfcu- 
rity or ambiguity ; be therefore exceedingly 
ittentive to tliera, and take care to mark out with 
nrecilion th^^ir particular rcbtioiis. For exam- 
pie; Mr. John fun acquamtcd mc, that he had 

fecu 
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feen Mr. Smith, who had promifcd him to fpeak 
to Mr. Clarke, to return him (Mr, Johnfon) 
thofe papers, which he (Mr. Smith) had left fome 
time ago with him (Mr. Clarke :) it is better to 
repeat a name, though unneceffarily, ten times, 
than to have the perfon midaken once. Who, 
you know, is fingly relative to perfons, and can- 
not be applied to things ; which, and that, are 
chiefly relative to things, but not abfolutely ex- 
clufive of perfons ; for one may fay, the man that 
robbed or killed fuch-a-one ; but it is much bet- 
ter to fay, the man who robbed or killed. On^ 
never fays, the man or the woman which Which 
and that, though chiefly relative to things, can- 
not be always ufed indifferently as to things ; and 
the iv^onx muft fometimes determine their place. 
For inftance. The letter which I received from 
you, which you referred to in your laft, which 
came by Lord Albemarle's meffenger, and which 
I fhowed to fuch-a-one 3 I would change it 
thus — The letter that I received from you> 
which you referred to in your laft, that came by 
Lord Albemarle's meffenger, and which I fhowed 
to fuch-a-one. 

Buiinefs does not exclude (as poffibly you wifh 
it did) the ufual terms of pplitenefs and good- 
breeding ; but, on the contrary, ftridtly requires 
tbem } fuch as, / have the honour to acquatnt 
your Lord/hip ; Permit me to affure you t If J 
m^ he allowed to give my opinion, tS^c. For the 
Minifter abroad, who writes to the Miniftcr at 
kome,- writes to his fuperior : * poflibly to his 
pdtron, or at leafi to one who he deiires flioi^d 
befov 



. licilenrcf tafinefr will not onl^ admit of, b«t 
Im die better im cerium graces: bet then th^ 
WkA be Ibatfteied with a fpaiing and 'ikilfnl 
kand; th^ maft fit thm-place exadlf ; tb^ 
paft deccotlf adorn vitbout cncnmberingy and 
Tpodrffly ikUie witbout grbuioi^. Bat» ii& this it 
tbe ntmoft degree of per£s£tioii ia letters of bofi- 
]ie(8> I would not adidfe yonr to atteiopt thole 
fnibrlitibinents» tiU yea have fiift laid yoor fixuii^ 
datioQ welL 

[ Catdinal d'Oflkt's letters aie the true letters of 
)|fiifine&^ thoie of Monfieur d'Avaax are excel* 
Iciit; Sif William Temple's are very pleafing, 
hat, I fear, too a&ded. Carefolly avoid all 
Greek or Latin quotations ^ and bring no prece- 
dents from the virtuous Spartans, the polite. Athe- 
nians, and the tnrave Romans. Leave all that to 
futile pedants. No flourifbes, no declamation. 
But (I repeat it again) there is an el^ant fimpli- 
dty and dignity of ftyle abfolutely pecelTary toy 
good IjCtters of bufinefs } attend to that carefully. 
Let your periods be harmonious^ without feeiu* 
mg to be laboured 5 and let them not be too longi 
for that always occaiions a degree of ob£eurity« 
Lfliould not mentitti coixe6t ortbGgraphy> but 
tbat yoa very often fail in that particolar^ which 
will bting ridicule i^n you ; for no mau is al^ 
lowed, to ^)eli ill. I wifh too that your hand* 
writing were much better ; and L cannot oon» 
iceive why it is not, fince every man may cer- 
tainly write whatever hai>d he pleafes. Neat* 
nefs in folding up, fealiog, and direding youf 

rickets, ts by no means to be negleded: though^ 
d^e fay, you think it is. But there is ibmcK 

thing 
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thing in the exterior even of a packet, that may 
pleafe or difpleafej and conlequently worth forac 
attention. 

You fay that your time is very well employed j 
and fo it is, though as yet only in the outlines, 
and firft routine of bufinefs. They are previoufly 
necelTary to be known ; they fmooth the way 
for parts and dexterity. BuHnefs requires no con* 
juration nor fupernatural talents, as people un- 
acquainted with it are apt to think. Method, 
diligence, and difcretion, will carry a man of 
good firbng common fenfe much higher thaa the 
fined part», without' them, can do. Par negotiis, 
neque fupra, is the true charafter of a man of 
bufin^a : but then it implies ready attention, and 
no ahfences y and a flexibility and verfatility of 
aUention from one objed to another, without 
being cngrofled by any oue. 

Be upon your guard againfl the pedantry and 
affedation of bufinefs, which young people are 
apt to fall into, fi*om the pride of being coa« 
cemed in it young. They look thoughtful, corar 
plain of the weight of bufinef», throw out myf- 
terious hints, and feem big with fecrets which 
they do not know. Do you, on the contrary, 
never talk of bufinefs, but to thofe with whom 
you are to tranfad it 5 and learn to feem vacuus, 
and idle, when you have the moft bufinefs. Of 
all things, the volto fciolto, and the per^fieri 
Jlreiiii are neceflary. Adieu. 
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L K T T IC U CCLXVI, 

Loudon; I)(ccnibcr lita 3oiii, 0* S« s;^}. 
My DRAK Fmikmij, 
I UK V$T]\nt\\vt\U are \he cntiru r»f juflirr of 
FMirxr, ttfjil isrt whm owr cinirtw of jufVicr In 
"Wrdminflrr-lliill mr. httrt^, ^ihty ufird tintirntly 
fo follow the Court, «nd «dmini0rr judice in fha 
prrfriHT of thr King. Vh\\\\) k Ucl firrt fixfd it 
•t l^ln*, hy «n v(\\C\ of j-joi. it coiifitt^d then 
of Inn on« rlfomOf^, which wii« ciilcd /« CAflw- 
h0 da PrHfjh, mod ot flir mftnban bring 
frr>fiiilih») tmi the multipli(iiy of buflr»r(» 
nmdc it by dt%rrtn nrccfljiry to err <ite fevirii) ©tbw 
tihamhrtfft i it conOft^ now cif frven ckamLraf, 

La (hand''Chamhre, wjhi< h if» tJie higheft coivt 
of jiidice, «nd to whicli oppea)» lie; from th« 
othpr«. 

i«H dntf Chamhran df$ KntiuiUiif which «re 
)ikr (^ttr Ci>inmen VltftH; itnd Ccmrt of Exchc- 
qurr. 

i./i Tiunmlltt which ii th(^ Court for crlmlnn) 
)iif1i('r; Mttd ut^lwrfi to out Cild-^ttiiry niid KingV 
SrtMh. 
ll^cre flrr in mU twrlve rurliftmenti ia Fr«0ce. 
I, Pwrii*. 
d. 'loulohiii}. 
^, (iirnoblr, 

4. liourdiaux* ^ 

5. I)ij<n. 

6. Kcurn* 

7. Aix fu Prov^nfi!, 

f<. liemtri tv\ i5(cttignc« 

9* Pto 
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9. Pan en Navarre. 

10. Metz. 

1 1 . Dole en Franche Comte. 

12. Douay. • 

There are three ConfeibfouvercAns, which mny 
alrooft be called Parliaments > they are thofe of 
Perpignan. 
Arras. 
Alfaci?. 

For farther particulars of the French Parlia- 
ments, read Bernard de la Rochefavin des ParU' 
mens de France, and other authors, who have 
treated that fubjedt conflitutionally. But, what 
will be {11 11 better, converfe upon it with people 
of fenfe and knowledge, who will inform you of 
the particular objects of the feveral ckambi-es, and 
the bufinefles of the refpe6live members, as, les 
Prrfidens, les Prijidens a Morlier (theft; lafi (b 
called from their black velvet caps laced with, 
gold), les Ma: t res des Reqiutes, les Gnffiers, le 
Procureur General, les Avocats, Gcnaaux, les 
Conf tillers, ^c. The great point in difpute is, 
concerning the powers of the Parliament of Paris, 
in matters of ftate, and relatively to the Crown, 
They pretend to the powers of the States General 
of France, when they ufed to be alfembled 
(which, I thiiik, they have not been fince the 
reign of Lewis the Xlllth, in the year 1615.) 
The Crown denies thofc pretenfions, and c .>n- 
fiders them only as courts of juftice. Mezcray 
feems to be on the tide of the Parliament in this 
qucflion, which is very well worth your inquiry. 
But, be tliat as it will, tiic Parliament of Paris la 
certainly a very refpe6tablc body, and much rc- 
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garded by the whole kiogdom. The edids of 
the Crown, clpccially thofc for levying money on 
the fubjedflt ought to be regiftered in Parlia- 
ment ) I do not fay to have their tfft6t, foe the 
Crown would take good care of that} but to 
have a decent appearance^ and to procure a wil- 
ling acquiefcence in the nation. And the Crown 
itfelf, abfolute as it is, does not love that ftrong 
oppofition, and thofe admirable remondrances, 
which it fometimes meets with from the Parlia- 
ments. Many of thofe detached pieces are very 
well worth your collecting 3 and I remember, a 
jrear or two ago, a remonftrance of the Parlia- 
ment of Douay, upon the fubjed, as I think, of 
the vingtume, which was, in my mind, one of 
the fined and mod moving compofltions I ever . 
read. They owned themfelves, indeed, to be 
Haves, and ihowed their chains; but dumbly 
begged of his Majedy to make them a little 
lighter and lefs galling. 

Th States qf France were general adembUes- of 
the three dates or orders of tlie kingdom ; tlie 
Clergy, the Nobility, and the Tiers Etat, that is, 
the people. They ufed to be called together by 
the King, upon the mod important adairs of date, 
like our Lords and Commons in Parliament, and 
our Clergy in Convocation. Our Parliament it 
our States, and the French Parliaments arc only 
their courts of judice. The nobility coUjdded of 
all thofe of noble extradion, whether belonging 
to the fword^ or to the role j excepting fuch at 
were chofen (which fometimes happened) by the 
tiers /tut, as their deputies to the States GeneraU 
The tiers itai was exadly our Houfe of Com- 

mons. 
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mons, that is, the people reprefented by depu- 
ties of their own choofing. Thofc who had the 
mod confiderable places, dans la robe, aflifted at 
thofe aiferablies, bb commiffioners on the part of 
the Crown. The States met, for the firft tim« 
that I can £bd (I mean by the name of les itat^ 
in the reign of Pharamond, 424, when they 
confi/med the Salic law^ From that time they 
have been very frequently affembled, fometimei 
upon important occafions, as making war and 
peace, reforming abufes, iS^c. at other times 
upon feemingly trifling ones^ as coronationA, 
marriages, ^c, Francis the Firil aflembled 
them in i J26, to declare null and void his fa^ 
mous treaty of Madrid, iigned and fworn to by 
him, during his captivity there. They grew 
troublefome to the Kings and to their Minivers, 
nnd were but feldom called, after the power of 
the Crown grew fbrong; and they hav? never 
been heard of iince the year 161^. Richelieu 
came and fhackled the nation ; and Mazarine afid 
Lewis the XlVth riveted the ihackles* 

There Aill fubflft, in fome provinces in FnBiQ» 
which are called peas d'ikUs, an humble- local 
imitation, or rather mimicry, of the great iiaU, 
as in Languedoc, Bretagne, (He, They meet, 
they fpeak, they grumble, and finally fubmit ta 
whatever the King orders. 

Independently of the iotrinfic utility of tki9 
^nd of knowledge to every man of bu(iner8> it 
is a ihame for any man to be ignorant of it, eif« 
peclally relatively to any country he haa bee^ 
long' in; Adieu. ^ 

LETTER. 
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LETTER CCLXVTI. 

London, January the 2d> O. S. 1753. 
My dear Friend, 
X>AZINESS of mind, or inattention, are as 
great enemies to knowledge, as incapacity : for, 
in trutli, what difference is there between a man 
who win not, and a nian who cannot, be in- 
formed ? This difference only, that the fortncr 
is Joftly to be bliamed, the latter to be pitied. 
And yet how many are there, very capable of 
receiving knowledge,' who, from lazinefs, inat- 
tention, and incuriotifnefs, will not fo much as 
a(k for it, much lefs take the leafl pains to ac- 
quire it ! 

Onr young Englifh travellers generally dif!ui- 
guiih themfelves by a voluntary privation of all 
that ufeful knowledge for which they are fcnt 
abroad ; and yet, at that age, the moft ufeful 
knowledge is the mofl eafy to be acquired ; con- 
verfation being the book, and the bed book, in 
which it is contained. The drudgery of dry 
grammatical learning is over, and the fruits of it 
are mixed with, and adorned by the flowers of 
converfation. How many of our young men 
have been a year at Rome, and as long at Paris^ 
without knowing the meaning and inflitution 
of the Cojltlavc in the former, and of the Par- 
Tiament in the latter I and this merely for want 
of afking the firft people they met with in thof<^ 
ieveral places, who could at lead have gtvea them 
fome general notions of thofe matters. 

Yoa 
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You will, 1 hope; be wifer, and omit no op- 
portuniiy (for opportunilies prcfcnt themfelves 
every hour in tlio day) of acquainting yourfelf 
with all thofe political and conllitational particu- 
lars of the kingdom aiad government of France. 
For inftance j when you hear people mention le 
Ckancvlii'r, or U: Garde des S^eaujc, is it any great 
trouble for you to alk, or for others to tell you, 
what is the nature, the powers, the obje^ls, and 
the profits of thofe two employments, either 
when joined together, as they often are, or when 
feparate, as they arc at prefent ? When you hear 
of a Gouverneur, a Lieutenant de Roi, a Comman^ 
dantj and an Jntendant of the fame province, is 
it not natural, is it not becoming, is it not ne- 
celTary, for a ftranger to inquire into their refpec- 
tive rights and privileges ? And yet I dare lay 
there are very few Engliftimen who know the .' 
difference between the civil department of the 
Jntendant, and the military powers of the others. 
When you hear (as, 1 am perfuaded you muft) 
every day of the i^ingtiime, which is one in 
twenty, and coufequently five per cent, inquire 
upon what that tax is laid, whether upon lands, 
money, merchandize, or upon all threes how 
levied 5, and what it is fuppofed to produce. 
When you find in books (as you will fometimes) 
allufions to particular laws and cufloms,' do not 
reft till you have traced them up. to their fource. 
To give you two examples 3 you will meet in 
fome French comedies, Cri, or Clameur de Haro 5 
alk what it means, and you will be told that it is 
a term of the law iu Noriuajidy^ and means 
citing, arrefiing, or obliging any perfon to ap? 
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pear in the courts of juitice 3 either upon a civil 
or a criminal account j and that it is derived 
from ^ Raoul, which Raoul was antiently Duke 
of Normandy^ and a Prince eminent for his 
jufUce i infomuchy that when any injuilice was 
committed, the cry immediately was vejtex a 
Raoul, ^ Raoul, which words are now corrupted 
and jumbled into haro. Anotlier^ Le vol du 
Chapon, *that is, a certjiin didrid of ground im« 
mediately contiguous to the manfioa^feat of a 
family, and anfwers to what we call in Engliih 
deme/nts^ It is in Prance computed at about 
i6od feet round the houfe, that being fnppofed ' 
to be the extent of die capon's flight from la haffi 
cmir. This little difhid nraft go along whh die 
m2infion<*feat, howerer the refl of the eftatc may 
be divided. 

I do not mean that you ihould be a FVench 
lawyer; but I would not have you be unac- 
quainted with the general principles of their Iaw« 
in matters that occur every day. Such is the na- 
ture of then: defcents; that is, die inheritance of 
lands : Do they all go to the elded (on, or are 
they equally divided among the children of the de- 
ceafed ? In England, all lands unfetded defcend 
to die elded fbn, as heir at law, unlefs otherwiie 
difpofed of by the father* s will; except in the 
county of Kent, where a particular cudom pre- 
vails, called Gavel -kind 5 by which, if the father 
dies iutedate, all his children divide his lands 
equally amorlg them. In Germany, as you know, 
all lands that are not defs areequally divided among 
all the \:hildren, which ruins thofe families ; but 
all male dcfs of the Empire defcend unalienably 

to 
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to the next male heir, which pre/erves tholt; fami* 
lies. In France, I believe, defcents vary in dif- 
ferent provinces. 

The nature of marriage contrads deferves in* 
qtiiry. In England the general pra6lice,' is, the 
hufband takes all tne wife's fortune ; and, in cpn- 
iideration of it, fettles upon her a proper pin» 
money, as it is called ; that is, an annuity during 
his life, and a jointure after his death. In France, 
it is not fo, particularly at Paris : where la com* 
munauU des liens is eUabliOied* Any married 
Vroman at Paris (if you are acquainted with one) 
can inform you of all thefe particulars. 

Thefe^ and other things of the fame nature, art 
the nfeful and rational ot)je£ts of the corio^ty of a 
man of fenfe and bulinefs. Could they only \m 
attained by laborious refearches in folio books^ 
and worm-eaten manufcripts, I ihould not wono 
der at a young feIlow*8 being Ignorant of theo^i 
but as they are the frequent topics of 6onvei&tton, 
dnd'to be known by a very little degree of corioN 
iity, inquiry, and' attention, it is onpai^onable 
not to know them. 

Thus I have ^ven you fbme hints only f(»r 
your inquiries ; VEtat de la France, V Almanack . 
Rcyal, and twenty other fuch fuperficial books^ 
will furniih you with a thou/and more. Appro* 
fandijffhi. 

How often, and how juftly, have I iince re- 
gretted negligences of this kind in my youth ! 
And how often have I lincfr been at great trotible 
to learn many things, which I could then have 
learned without any! Save yourfelf now, then, 
I beg of you, that regret and trouble hereafter. 
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Afk queftions, and many queftions ; and leave no- 
thing till you are thoroughly informed of it. Such 
pertinent quefllons are far from being ill-bred, or 
troublefome to thofe of whom you aik them : on 
the contrary, they are a tacit compliment to their 
knowledge, and people have a better opinion of a 
young man, when they fee him defirous to be in- 
formed. 

I have by lafl poft received your two letters, of 
the 1 ft and 5th January, N. S. I am very glad 
that you have been at all the ikows at VcrfaiUes ; 
frequent the Courts. I can conceive . the mur- 
murs of the French at the poomefs of the fire- 
works, by \vhich they thought their King or their 
country degraded j and, in truth, were things al- 
ways as they fliould be, when Kings give ihows» 
they ought to be Magnificent. 

I thank you for the The/e de la Sorlonne, which 
you intend to fend me, and which I am impa- 
tient to receive^ But pray read it carefully 
yourfelf firftj and inform yourfelf what the Sor- 
bonne is, by whom founded, and for what pur- 
pofes. 

Since you have time, you have done very well 
to take an Italian and a German mafter 5 but pray 
take care to leave yourfelf time enough for com- 
pany : for it is in company only tliat you can learn 
what will be much more ufelul to you than either 
Italian or German ^ I mean la polUeffe, les ma" 
nieres, et Ics graces, without which, as I told you 
long ago, and I told you true, ogni fatica i vana. 
Adieu. 

Pray make my compliments to Lady Brown. 

LETTER 
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LETTER CCLXVIII. 

London, Jan. the 6th, O.S. 1752* 

Mt DEAR FrIEWD, 

I RECOMMENDED to you, in ray laft, forac 
inquiries into the conftitution of that famous fo- 
ciety the Sorbonne ; but, as I cannot wholly truft 
to the diligence of thofe inquiries, I will give you 
here the outlines of that eflablifhment; which 
may poffibly exgite you to inform yourfelf of 
particulars that you are more aportce to know than 
I am. . 

It was founded by Robert de Sorlon, in the 
year 1256, for iixteen poor fcholar^ in divinity j 
four of each nation, of the univerfity of which it 
made a part 5 lince that it hath been much ex- 
tended and enriched, efpecially by the liberality 
and pride of Cardinal Richelieu, who made it ^ 
magnificent building for fix-and thirty doctors of 
. that fociety to live in : befides which, there are 
fix profefTors and fchools for divinity. This fo- 
ciety hath been long famous for theological know- 
ledge and exei-citations. There unintelligible 
points are debated with paffion, though they can 
never be determined by reafon. Logical fubtilties 
fet common fenfe at defiance : and myfterical 
refinements disfigure and difguife the native 
beauty and fimplicity of true natural religion j 
wild imaginations form fyftems, which we^k 
minds adopt implicitly, and which fenfe and rea- 
fon oppofe in vainj their voice is not ftrong 
enough to be heard in fchools of divinity. Po- 
litical views are by no means neglefted in thofe 
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facred places^ and quefHons are agitated and 
decided accordiQg to the degree #f legird^ or ra- 
ther fubmiffion, which the Sovereign is pleafed to 
fliew the Chai^ch. 'Is the King a flave to the 
Chucdi> though a tyrant to the Laity ? the lead 
refinance to his will ihall be dedavod damnable. 

^ Bat if he will not acknowledge the fiipcaiiNritf 
of their fpiritual over hia^temporali^ nor evta ad** 
mit thdr imperium in imperioj which is the 
leaft he will conspound for, it becomes meritoriaof, 
not only to refift, but to depofe him. And J fup- 
IK>fe that the bold pn^fitions in the Thefis yon 
mendon, are a return for the valuation of les biens 

jrfif Clerge. 

I would adyifeyou, by all means> to attend 
two or thmiKxf their public difputations, jn order 
to be informed both of the manner and the fub« 
fiance of thofe fcholaftic exercifes . Pray remember 
to go to all fuch kind of things. Do not put it 
off, as one is too apt to do things which one knows 
can be done every day, or any day : for one after- 
wards repents extremely, vrhen too late, the np^ 
havmg done them. 

But there is another (fo called) religious fociety, 
of which the minuteft circumilance deferves at- 
tention, and furuiihes great matter for ufeful re- 
flexions. You eaiily guefs that I mean the fo- 
ciety of les R. jR. P. P. Jefidts, eftabliihed but in 
the year 1540, by a Bull of Pope Paul III. Its 
progrefs, and I may fay ita victories, were more ra- 
pid than thofe of the Romans ; for within the 
fame century it governed all Europe ; and in the 
next it extended its influence over the whole 
world. Its founder was an abandoned profligate 

Spanifl) 
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Spaniih officer^ Ignatius Lojola ; whoj in the year 
1521^ being wounded in the leg at the fiege of 
Pampelona, went mad^ from the fmart of his 
wound, the reproaches of his confcience, and fais 
confinement, during which he read the lives of the 
Saints. Coufcioufnels of guilt, a fiery temper^ 
and a wild imagination, the common ingredients 
of enthufiafm, made this madman devote himfdf 
to the particular fervice of the Virgin Mary; 
whofe knight-errant he declared himfelf, in the very 
fame form in which the eld knights-errant in ix^- 
mances ufed to declare themfelves the knights and 
champions of certain beautiful and inoomparabl& 
princeffes, whom fometimes they had, but oftener 
had not feen. For Dulcinea del Tobofo was by 
no means the firft Princefs, whonL^|||4| faithful atid 
valorous knight had never feen in his life. The 
enthufiall went to the Holy Land, from whence 
he returned-vtOk l^pain, where he began to learn 
Latin and Phitofophy at three- and- thirty years T)ld, 
fo that no doubt but he made a great progrcfs in 
both. The better to carry on his mad and wicked 
defigns, hechofe four Difciples, or rather Apoftles, 
all Spaniards, vix. Laynes, Salroeron, Bobadilla, 
and Rodiiguez. He then compofed the rules and 
^onftitutions of his order 5 which, in the year 
1547, was called the Order of Jefuits, from the 
church of Jefas in Rome, which was given them. 
Ignatius died in 1556, aged fixty-five, thirty-five 
years after his converfion, and fixteen years after 
the eftablifhraent of this fociety. He was cano- 
nized in the year 1609^ and is doubdefs now a 
faint in heaven. 

If 
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If the religiom and moral principles of tiiis (o- 
cicty are tp be dctefted, as they jutily are j tbc 
wifdom of their political principles is as juitly to 
be admired, Sufpe^ed, coUedtively as an Order, 
of the greatefl crimes^ and convided of many, 
they have either efcaped pumihrnent^ or triumphed 
after it 5 as in France^ in the reign of Henry IV. 
They 'have, diredly or ifldirediy, govern^ the 
coofoiences ahd the councils of all the Cathohc 
Princes in Europe 5 they almoft governed China 
in the rdgn of Catigghi : and they are now ac- 
tually in poiTeflion of the Paraguay in America, 
.pretending, btit paying no obedience to the crown 
of Spain. As a collective body they are detefted 
even by allUhe Catholics, not excepting the 
clergy, botll^plbulaf and regular ^ and yet, as in- 
dividuals, they are loved, refpeded j and they 
govern wherever they are. 

Two things, I believe, chiefly contribute to 
their fuccefs. The firft, that paffive, implicit, un- 
limited obedience to their General (who always re- 
fides at Rome), and to the fuperlors of their fe- 
veral houfes, appointed by him. This obedience 
is obferved by. them all, to a mod aftoniihing de- 
gree 5 and, 1 believe, there is no one fociety in 
the world, of which fo many individuals facrifice 
their private interefl to the general one of the fo- 
ciety itfeif. The Iccond is, the education of 
youth, which they have in a manner ingrofled: 
there they give the firft, and the firft are the laft- 
ing.impreftions : thole imprcffions are always cal- 
culated to be favourable to the fociety. I have 
known many Catholics, educated by the Jefuits, 
who, though they detefted the fociety^ from rea- 

foo 
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fon and knowledge, have always remained at- 
tached to it, from habit and prejudice. The Jc- 
fuits know, better than any fet of people in the 
world, the importance of ihc art of pleafing, and 
(ludy It more : they become all things to all men, 
in order to gain, not a few, but many. In Alia, 
Africa, and America, they become more tlian 
half Pagans in order to convert the Pagans to be 
lefs than half Chriftians. In private families, 
ihey begin by infinuating themfelve? as friends, 
they grow to be favourites, and they end direBors^ 
Their manners are not like thofe of any other Re- 
gulars in the world, but gentle, polite, and en- 
gaging* They are all cai'efully bred up to that 
particular deftination to which they feem to have 
a natural turn : for which reafo^lllie fees mod 
Jeluits excel in fome particular thing. They even 
breed up fome for martyrdom, in cafe of need ; 
as the Superior of"a Jefuit feminary at Rome told! 
Lord Bolingbroke : Ed atbiamo, auche martiri per - 
it martirioyfe hijqgna. 

Inform yourfelf minutely of every thing con- 
cerning this extraordinary eftablifhment : go into 
their houfes, get acquainted with individuals, hear 
fome of them pr^ch. The fined preacher I ever 
heard in my life is le Pere Neufwille, who, I be- ■ 
Jieve, preaches ftill at Paris, and is fo much in the 
beft company, that you may eafily get perfonally 
acquaiiited with him. 

If you would know tlieir morale, read Pafcha's 
' Lettres Provmciales, in which it is very truly dif- ■ 
played from their own writings. 

Upon the whole, this is certain, that a fociety, 
of which fo little good is fiiid, and {o much ill 

VOL. III. M believ^. 
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believed, and that Hill not only fubfifls, but floa- 
riiheS, muft be a very able one. It is always 
mentioned as a proof of the fuperior abilities of 
ll^e Cardinal Richelieu, tliat, though hated by all 
the nations, and ftill more fo by his mafter, he 
kept his power in fpite of both. 

I would earneftly wiih you to. do every things 
now, which I wifh that I had done a^ your age, 
and did not do. Every country has its peculiari- 
ties, which one can be much better, inffi^med of 
during one's refidence there, than by reading all 
the books in the world afterwards. While you are 
ia Catholic countries, .inform yourfelf of all the 
forms and ceremonies of that tawdry chqrch : fee 
Iheir convents both of men and women, know their 
feveral rulesi and^kdersj attend their mofl remark- 
aye ceremonies, have their terms of art ei^plaincd 
tO'jpu, their tierce, fexte, nones ^ matbies^ vepres^ 
tofnplies', their breviaries, rofaires, h'eureSychopletSy . 
agnils, isfc». things that many people talk of from 
habit, though few know the true jneaning of any 
one of them. Gonverfe with and ftudy the cha- 
raiSter of fome of thofe incarcerated enthuliafts. 
Frequent fome parloirs and fee the air and man- 
ners of thofe Reclufe, who ar^ a diftind nation 
thrmfdves, and like no other. 

I dint'd yefterday with Mrs. F d, her mo- 
ther, and hufband. He is an athletic Hibernian, 
handfome in his perfon, but exceflively awkward 
and vulgar in his air and manner. She inquired 
much after you, and I thought with intereft. I 
anfw'ered hei* as a Me%%ano ihould do : Et je 
pronai voire tend reffe, vosfoijis, et vos/oupirs. 

When you meet with any Britifli returning to 
their own country, pray fend me by them any little 

irochttres, 
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IrachureSyfaSltifns, thefes^ ^c. qui font du bruit ou 
4u pla\fir a Paris, Adieu, child. 
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London, January the 23d> O. S. 17512. 

My dear Friend, 

Have you feen the ne^- tragedy of Faran *, 
and what do you think of it ? Lfet nie knovr, for 
1 am determined to form my tafte upon yours. I 
hear that the fituations and incidents are well 
brought on, and the catafiropbe unexpe^ed and . 
furpriling, but the verfes bad. J fuppofe it is th^ 
fubje6l of all the converfations at PaHs,t where both . 
women and men are jtidgesand critics of all fufcti 
performances : fuch converfations, that bpth fojrml 
and improve the tafte aod whet the judgment, are 
furely preferable to the converfatioqs of our 
mixed companies here -, which, if they happen to 
rife above bragg and whift, infallibly l^p ibort 
-of every thing either pleafing or inftru£live. 1 
take the reafon of this to be^ that (as women ge- 
nerally give the ion to the converfatlon) our En- 
gl iih. women are not near fo well informed and 
cultivated as the French; befides, that they are na- 
turally more.ferious and (ilent. 

I could wilh there were a treaty made betw<?ea 
the French and the Engl i(h theatres, in which 
both parties (hould make coafiderable concefficnis.' 

* Written by the Fkomie de Grave ; and at Wok time the . 
general topic of cooverfation at Paris. 

¥2 The 
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llie Engliih ought to give up their notorious vio- 
lations of all the unities ; and all their maflacres, 
racks, dead bodies, and mangled carcafes, which 
they £q frequently exhibit upon their ftage. The 
French ihould engage to have more adion, and lefs 
declamation ; and not to cram and crowd things 
together to alcmift a degree of impofiibility, from 
a too fcrupulous 4idherence to the unities. The En- 
gliih (houldreftrainthe licentioufnefe of their poets, 
and the French enlarge the liberty of theirs : their 
poets are the greateft flaves in their country, and 
that is a bold word ; ours are the moil tumultuous 
fubje6ts in England, and that is faying a good deal. 
Under fuch regulations, one might hope to fee 
a play, in which one ihould not be lulled to ileep 
by the length irf a monotonical declamation, nor 
frightened and ihocked by tlie barbarity of the ac- 
tion. The unity of time extended occafionally to 
three or four days, and the unity of place bro- 
ken into, as far as the fame ilreet, or foraetimes 
the fame town ; both which, I will aifirra, are as 
probable, as four-and-twenty hours*, and the fame 
Toom. 

More indulgence too, in my mind, ihould be 
iiiown, than the French are willing to allow, to 
bright thoughts, and to ihining images; for 
tliongh I confefs, it is not very natural for a 
Hero or a Princefs to fay iine things, in all the 
violence of grief, love, rage, tsfc. ; yet, I can as 
well fuppofe that, as I can that they ihould talk 
to themfelves for half an hour ; which they mull 
nectiTarily do, or no tragedy could be earned 
on, uulefs they had recourfe to a much greater 

abfurdity. 
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abfurdity, the chorulTes of the antients. Tragedy 
is of a nature, that one muft fee it with a degree 
of felf-deception j we muft lend ourfelves a little 
to the delufion ; and I am very willing to carry 
that complaifance a little farther than the French 
do. 

Tragedy muft be fomething bigger than life, or 
it would not afteft us. In nature the raoft violent 
paffions are lilent 5 in Tragedy they muft fpeak, 
and fpeak with dignity too. Hence the neceflity 
of their being written in verlc, and, unfortu- 
nately for the French, from ihe weaknefs of their 
language, in rhymes. And lor ilie fame rcafim, 
Cato the Stoic, expiring at Ulica, rhymes mafcu- 
line and feminine, at Paris j and fetches bis laft 
breath at London, in moft harmonious and corred 
blank verfe. 

It is quite otherwife with comedy, which fhould 
be mere common life, and not one jot bigger; 
Every character Ihould fpeak upon the ftage, not 
only what it would utter in the iituation there re- 
prefented, but in the fame manner in which it 
would exprefs it. For which reafon I cannot 
allow rhymes in Comedy, unlefs ihey w^ere put 
into the mouth, and came out of the mouth, of a 
mad poet. But it is impoflible to deceive one's 
felf enough (nor is it the leaft neceflary in Co- 
medy) to fuppofe a dull rogue of an ufurcr cheat- ] 
ing, or gros Jean blundering, in tlie finefl rhymes 
in the world. 

As for Operas, they are eflentially too abfurd 
and extravagant to mention : I look upon them as . ' 
a magic fcene, contrived to pleafe the eyes and 
the ears at the expence of the underftanding \ ^.w^ 
M3 V^wSv^^t. 
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I confider finging, rhyming, and chiming Heiwes^ 
and Princefles and Philofophers, as I do the hills^ 
the trees, the birds, and the beafts, who amicably 
joined in one common country dance, to the irrc- 
fiftible time of Oipheus's lyre. Whenever I ga 
to an Opera, I leave my fenfe and reafon at the 
door with my half-guinea, and deliver myfelf up to 
my eyes and my «ars. 

Thus I have made you my poetical confeffion ; 
in which I have acknowledged as many £ds. 
againft the eftabliifhed taflein both countries, as -a 
frank heretic could have owned againft the efta. 
bliihed church iu either ; but I am now pcrvileged 
by my age to tafte and think for ray^f, tfctl not 
to ca?e what other people think of tne 4ri thofe 
tefpeds 5 an advantage which youth, among lis 
many advantages, hath not. It muIVoccaiionallj 
and outwardly conform, to a certain degree, to 
eftablifliedtaftes, fafliions, and decifions. A young 
man may, with becoming modetty, diflent, in 
private companies, from public opinions and pre- 
judices t but hemuftnot attack them with warmth* 
nor magi£terially fet up his own fentiments againft 
them. Endeavour to hear and know all opi*. 
nions5 receive them with complaifance j form 
your own with coolnefs, and give it with mo- 
defty. 

1 have received a letter from Sir John Lam- 
bert, in which he requells me to uremj;int^refl t^ 
procure him the . remittance of MrV Spencer's 
mqney when he goes abroad j and alfo clelires to 
know to vvhofe accouMt he is to pLice thepoftage 
tf my lett<irs» I db uot trouble bim with a. letter 
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ill anfwcr, (Ince you* can execute the commiirioii. 
Pray make my com})limcuts to l)im^ andaflurc him, 
that 1 will ctu all I can to procure, him Mr. Spen- 
cer's bulinels ; but that his mofl cfFe»5\ual way will 
be by MeiTrs. Honre, who are Mr. Speiuer's 
cafhiers, and who will, undoubtedly, have their 
choice upon whom tliey will give him his credit. 
As for the poftage of the letters, your purfe and 
mine being pretty near the fame, do you pay it, 
over and above your next draught. 

Your relations, tlic Princes B * * * * *, will 
foon be with you at Paris ; for they leave London 
this week : whenever you convcrfc with them, 
I deiire it may be in Italian ; that language n^Jt 
being yet familiar enough to you. 

By, our printed papers, theie feems to be a fort 
of compromife between the King and the Parlia- 
ment, with regard to the affairs of tlie hofpitals, 
by taking them out of the hands of the Arch-, 
biftiop of Paris, and placing them in Monfie>ur 
cl'Argenfon's : if this, be true, that comproraile, 
as it is called, is clearly a vii5lory on the fide of 
the Court, and a defeat on the part of the Par- 
liament 5 for, if. the Parliament had a right, they 
/had it asmiich'to theexcluiion of Monlieur d'Ar- 
gipjifon as of the Archbifljop. Adieu. 
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LETTER CCLXX. 

Londdn, February the 6th, O. S. 1752. 

Mt dear Friend,' 

Your criticifm of Faron is ftridly jufl : but in 
troth fevere. You French critics feck for a fault 
as eagerly as 1 do for a beauty: you confider 
things in tlie worft light, to Ihow your Ikill, at 
the expence of your plcafure -, I view them iathe 
bed, that I may have more pleafure, though at 
the expence of my judgment. A trompeur irem- 
peur et demi is prettily faid 5 and, if you pleale, 
you may call Varon, un Normand, and Softrate, un 
Mdfifeau, qui vdut ttn Normand et demi ; and con- 
iidering tlie dinouement in the light of trick upon 
irick, it would undoubtedly be below the dignity 
oi the buikin, and fitter for the fock. 

But let us fee if we cannot bring off the author. 
Tlie great queftion, upon which all turns, is to 
ti i rc(n er and afcertain w ho Clconide really is. There 
are doubts concerning her eiat , how fhall they be 
cleared ? Had the truth been extorted from Varon 
(who alone knew) by the rack, it would have 
been a true tragical denouement. But that would 
probably not have done with Varon, who is rc- 
prefented as a bold, determined, wicked, and at 
that time defperate fellow j for he was in the 
hands of an enemy, who he knew could not for- 
give him, with common prudence or fafety. The 
rack would tlierefore have extorted no truth from 
bim ; but he would have died enjoying the doubts 
•f his enemies, and the confufion that muft necef- 

farily 
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farily attend thofe doubts. A flratagem is theif- 
fore thought- of, to difcovcr what force and terror 
could not^ and the flratagem fuch as no King or Mi- 
nifter would difdain, to get an important difcovcry^ 
If you call that ftrategem a krick, you vilify it, 
and make it comical ; but call that trick a Jira- 
iagem or a meqfure, and you dignify it up to tra- 
gedy : fo frequently do ridicule or dignity turn 
upon one tingle word. It is commonly faid, and 
more particularly by Lord Shaftefbury, tliat ridi- 
cule is the beft teft of truth ; for that it will not 
Hick where it is not juft. I deny it. A truth 
learned in a certain light, and attacked io certain 
words by men of wit and humour, may, and often 
doth, become ridiculous, at leaft fo far, that the 
truth is only remembered and repeated for the 
fake of the ridicule. The ovferturn of Mary of 
Medicis into a river, where fhe was half drowned, 
would never have been remembered, if Madame 
de Vernuel, who law it, had not faid ia Ruine loiL 
Pleafure or malignity often gives ridicule a weight, 
which it does not deferve. The verfification, I ^ 
muft confefs, is too much negleded, and too often 
bad : but, upon the whole, I read tlie play with 
pleafure. 

If there is but a great deal of wit and chara6ier 
in your new comedy, I will readily compound for 
its having little or no plot. I chiefly mind dia- 
logue and charadler in comedies. Let dull critics 
feed upon the carcafes of plays ; give me the 
tafte and the dreiiing. 

I am very glad you went to Verfailles, to ft% 

the ceremony of creating the Prince de Conde 

ChevalUr de VOrdte : and I do not doubt^ but tliaC, 

» 5 u^Q\ 
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upon this occafioB, you informed yonrfelftfe^' 

toughly of the inftitution and rules of that Ordcrl 

If you did, yod were certainly told, it was mfti-' 

tuted by Henry III. immediately af^sr his return^ 

»r rather his flight from Poland 5 he took the birtt 

of it at Venice, where he had feen the driginal ma- 

Btifcript of aft Order of the St, E/frrif, tm droit 

dffir, t^hichhad been inflituted rn 13 5^, by Lofol» 

4 Anjon, King €$ Jerufalem and Sicily, afid htif-* 

band to Jane, Queen of Naples, Countefs of Pro* 

venc«. This Order was under the proteAios of 

St. Nicholas de'fiari, wko(e image hung to th^ 

collar, i^enry III. found the Order of St. Michael 

^oi^ituted and degraded, during the civil wars } 

he therefore joined it to his new order df the St. 

£ff>rii, and ga^ them both together > for which 

' reafon every hii^ht of the St.'Efpfit is new called 

Chevalier des Ordres du Roii: The number ©f ihe 

knigi^ts have bfeen different, bmt is flow ^}icd le 

wie Jutndred exclufive of the Sovereign* There 

arc many oi&cers, who wear the ribband of this 

Order, like the other knights 5 and what is very 

(ingukar is, that thefe ofHcerft frequently fell their 

employments, but obtaia. leave to wear the blue 

ribband fiill, though the purchafers of thoie of» 

ices wtar it alfo. 

As you will have been, a great wbHe in France, 
peopk will expe& that you &ould be an fait of 
all ihefe fort of things relative to that country. 
But the lirftory of all the Orders of all countries 
is well worth your knowledge^ the fubje^ oc4 
eur» often, and'one fhould not be ignotantof it^ 
for teinr of fome fuch accident a^^happened to a 
folid Dac]^ at> Pans;, wllo, upoa feeing £Qrdrt dm 

St. 
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Si.E/ptit, faid, Xotre Si. Efprit c]ie\nous c^ui% 
Eliphant. Alnioii all the Princes in Germany - 
have their Orders too, not dated, indeed, from 
any important events, or directed to any great ob- 
je6l j but becauie they will have Orders to fhow 
that they may j as feme of tbem, vi'ho have the 
jus cudendcG moneloe^ borrow ten- fhillipgs worth 
of gold to coin a ducat. However wherever you 
meet with them, inform yourfelf, and minute 
down a fliort account of them :, they take in aH 
the colours of Sir Ifaac Newton's prifms. N. B^ 
When you enquire about them, do not feem to 
laugh. 

I ihank you for le Alondement de Monfeigncur 
r Arclievequc j it is very well drawn, and.becoming 
an fVrchbifliop. But pray do nol^lofe fight of 4 
much more important objt^6t ^ I meaner the politi- 
cal difputes between the King and the Parliament, 
and the King and the Clergy^ they feem both to 
be patching up ; however get the whole clue to 
them, as far as they have gone. 

I received a letter yelterday from Madame Mon- 
confeil, who aflures me you have .gained ground 
du cote des, manieres, and that fhe looks upon yoii 
to be plus qu'a moUiJ chemi'n, I ani very glad to 
hear this, becaufe, if you are got above halfway 
of your journey, furely you will firtiih it, and not 
faint in the courfe. Why do you think I have 
this affair fo extremely at heart, and why do I re- 
peat it fo often ? Is it for your fake, or for mine .^ 
You can immediately anfw-er yourfelf that queC- 
tion } you certainly have, 1 cannot poflibly have 
any intereft in it : if then you will, allow me, ak t 
Itelieveyoiimay, to be a judge of what isufcfulai\4 
M 6 Tv^c^'^^^i 
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neceflaiy fe yoa, you mud in confequence be 
caovinced of the infinite importance of a point, 
which I take fo much pains to inculcate. 

I hear that the new Duke of Orleans a remer<ii 
Motifieurde Melforl, and I believe,- pa^/aTi* raifon^ 
having bad obligations to him ; mais il ne I' a pas 
remercie en maripolif but rather roughly, llfaut 
que ceJoTt un hourru. I am told too, that people 
get bits of his fathers rags, by way of relicks ; I 
wifli them Joy, they will do them a greal deal of 
l^ood. See from hence what weakfiefies human 
nature is capable of, and make allowances for fuch 
in all your plans and reafonings j ftudy the charac-* 
ters of the people you have to do with, and know 
what they are, ini^a^ of thinking them what they 
fliouQ be ; addrefsjrourfelf generally to the fenfes. 
Ip the heart, iA)d to the weakneifes of mankind, 
but very rarely to their reafon. 

Good night, or good morrow to you, according- 
ta^ the time that you fhall receive this letter from 
Yours. 
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London, February the i4tb, O. S. 1752. 
Mt OS a& F&i end. 

In a month*s time, I believe, I fhall have the 
plcafure of fending you, and you will have the* 
pleafure of reading, a work of Lord Bolingbroke*s, 
in two volumes o6tavo, upon the Ufa of Hiftory, 
in fcveral Letters to Lord Hyde, then Lord Corn- 
bury. It is now put into the prefs. It is hard to 

determine^ 
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determine, whether this work will inftruftorpleafc 
moil : the rooft material hiflorical fa6ts, from the 
great sera of the treaty of Munfter, arc touched 
upon, accompanied by the moll folid refle6Uons, 
and adorned by all that elegancy of llyle, which 
was peculiar to hinifelf, and in which, if Cicero 
equals, he certainly does not exceed him ; but 
every other writer falls fhort of him. I wt)uld ad- 
vife you almoft to get this book by heart. I think 
you have a tui*n to hiftory, you love it, and have a 
memory to retain it 3 this book will teach you the 
proper uic of it. Some people load their memories, 
indifcriminately, with hiftorical fads, as others 
do their llomachs with food j and bring out the 
one, and bring up the other, intirely crude and 
undigelled. You will find in Lord Bolingbroke's 
book an infallible fpecific againA that epidemical 
complaint *. 

I remember a gentleman, who had read Hiftory 
in this thoughtlefs and undlftinguifhing manner, 
and who, having travelled, had gone through the 
Valteline : He told me that it was a miferable 
poor country, and therefore it was, furely, a great 
error in Cardinal Richelieu to make fuch a rout, 
and put France to fo much expence about it. Had 
my friend read Hiftory as he ought to have done, 
he would have known that the great objedt of that 
great Minifter was to reduce the power of the 
houfe of Auftria j and, in order to that, to cut ofiji 

* W9 cannot but oHferve with pleafure, that kt this tiin« 
Lnril Bolingbroke's Philofophical WorKs had not Appeared { 
tvhich 4ccounts for Lord CheHer field's recommending to his J 
Soi^y in this as well as in Come foregoing paflagesi the Audy J 
•f Lord Bolingbfokt'ft writings. 
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as much as he could^ the communication between 
the fevefal parts of their then extenfive dominions; 
wiici reflections would have juftified the Car- 
\c(inal to him^ in the affair of the Valteline. But 
hS|i^a[a eaiter to him to remember fa^s^ thap to- 
'^bnibine and refleS. 

Otit 6bfer\^afion, I hope, you will make in redi 
Ing Hiriory -, for it is an obvious and a true one. 
it is(. That more people liave made great £-• 
guff's, aM greaf fortunes in Courts, by their 
i6itefior acconipRfhmehts tlian by their interior 
^ualiflcatiotts. "itheir engaging adfdiefsi the po^ 
fitenefs of t^eir manners, tlieir air, their turn^ 
feath dtrndd. always paved the way for their fupe« 
nbf abilities, if they have fuch, to exert themfelves. 
Ifhey'have been Favourites before tl)ey have been 
AfinTflerS. fn Courts, an uniVerlal gentlenefs and 
douceur dans les vianieres is mod abfolutely necef- 
iary : an offended fool, or a {lighted valet de cham" 
Ire, may, very poffibly, do you more hurt at 
Courf than ten men of merit c'andojou good. 
Fools, and low^people^ are always jealous of their 
dignity 5. and. never forget nor forgive what they 
reckon a flight On the- other hand,- they take 
civility, and^ little attention, as a favour j remcm- 
6er and acknowledge it ! this, in my mind, is buy-* 
ing them cheap j and therefore they are worth 
buying. The Piincc himfelf, who is rarely the 
fliining genius of his Court, efteenis you only by 
Itcarfay, but likes yon by his fcnfes 5 that is, frdm 
your air, your politeneft, and your manner 6f ad- 
flreflSng him, of whicli alone he is a judge. There 
is a Court garriient, as well as a wedding garment^ 
without which you will uoXbe received. That 
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garment is the volto fciolto -, an fmpofling aif, an 
elegant politenei's, eafy and engaging manners, 
Imrverfal attention, and mfinuating gentletiefs, 
and all thofe ^e ne Jlais quoi that compofe the 
Graces. 

I am th?s moment difagreeaftty interrupted by 
a letter, not from you, as I expected, but from 
a friend of yours at Parrs, A^ho informs me, that 
you have a fever, which confines you at homei 
Since yon hare af fever, f am glad you have pru- 
dence enough with it to ftay at hotne, and take 
care of yourfelf 5 a little more pfUdence might 
probably have prevented it. Your blood is young, 
and confeqnently hot; tmdi you naturally make i, 
great deal, by your good ftomaT:h,an'dgooddigeftion -, 
you fliould therefore neceflarily attenuate and cool 
it, from time to time, by gentle purges, or by a 
very lov diet, for two or three days together, if 
you would avoid fevers. Lord Bacon, who was a 
very great phyfician, in both fenfes of the word, 
hath this aphorifm, iuiiis Ef&y'tfpon Health, Nihil 
magis ad fanitatem trihdtquam crebrceet dome/lice^ 
pnrgadone^. By domeftiam, he rtiearis thofe fimple 
uncorapounded purgatives .which 6very body 'can 
adminifter to themfelves 5 fuch as fenna-tea, flewed 
prunes and fenna, chewing a little rhubard, or dif- 
folvins: an ounce and ahalf of manna in fair water*, 
with tlie juice of half a lemon to make ijt palatable. 
Such gentle §nd unconfining evacuations wpuldf 
certainly prevent thofe feyenlli attacks, to which 
every body at 'your age'is lubjeft. 

By the way, I d'q defire, arid infift, that wHen- 

' Qver, from any indifpofition, you are not able ta 

write to me, upon the fixed dliys^ Chilftiali ffiall ; 
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and gwe me a true account how you are* I do 
not expeft from him the Ciceronian epiftolaiy 
fiile ', but I \will content royfelf with the Swi4 
iimplicity and truth. 

I hope you extend your acquaintance at Paris^ 
and frequent variety of companies > the only way 
of knowing the world : every fet of company dif- 
fers in fome particulars^ from another i and a man 
of buiinefs muft, in the courfe of his life^ have 
to do with all forts* It is a very great advantage 
to know the languages of the feveral countries 
one travels in ; and different companies may> in 
ibme degree^ be confidered as different countries : 
each hath its difHn£live language, cufioms^ and 
manners : know them all, and you will wonder 
at none. 

Adieu, child. Take care of your health ; then 
are no pleafures without it. 
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London, February the aoth, O. S. 1752. * 

My dear Friend, 

In all fyftems whatfoever, whether of religion, 
government, morals, ^c, perfection is the obje6t 
always propofed, though poflibly unattainable j 
hitherto at leaft, certainly unattained. How- 
' ever, thofe who aim carefully at the mark itfelf 
will unqiieftionably come nearer it, than thofc 
who from defpair, negligence, or indolence^ 
leave to chance the work of (kill. This maxim 
holds equally true in common life 5 thofe who 
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aim at peife6tion will come infinitely nearer it, 
than thufe defponding or indolent fpirits who 
fooliflily fay to themlelves. Nobody is perfect 5 
periedion is unattainable 5 to attempt it is chi- 
merical } I fhall do as well as others : why then 
fhould I give myfelf trouble to be what I never 
can, and what, according to the common courfe 
of thiugs, I need not be, perfedi 9 

I am vtiry i'ure that I need not point out to you 
the weaknefs and tiie folly of this reaforiing, if 
it del'crves the name of reafonimg. It would d^- 
courage; and put a Hop to tlie esertion of any 
one of our faculties. On the contrary, a man of 
fenfe and fpirit fays to himfelf, Though the point 
of pcrfediion may (conlidering tlie imperfection 
of our nature) be unattainable, my carei my en- 
deavours, my at'tention, (hall not be wanting to 
get as near it as I can^ I will approach it every 
day } poUibly I may arrive at it at laft) at leaft 
4g (what I am fure is in my own power) I will not 
be diflanced. Many fools (fpeaking of you) fay 
^o me. What ! would you have him perfe^ ? I 
anfwer, Why not ? What hurt would it do him. 
or me ? Oh, but tha^is impoflible, fay they. I 
reply, I am not fure of that : perfe6tion in the 
abflradl, I admit to be unattainable 3 but what is 
commonly called perfe6tion in a charader, I 
maiiitaia to be attflinablcj, and not only that, but 
in every man's power. He hath, continue they, 
a good head, a good heart, a good fund of know- 
ledge, which will increafe daily; what would 
you have more ? Why, I would have every thing 
more that can adorn- and complete a chara6ler. 

WiU 
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Will it do his head, his heart, or his knowledge, 
any harm, to have the ntmoft delicacy of manners, 
the moft fhining advantages of air and addrefs, 
the moft endearing attentions, and the moil en- 
gaging graces? But, as he is, fay they, he is 
loved wherever he is known. I am very glad of 
it, fay I ) but I would have him be liked before 
he is known, and. loved afterwards. I woold 
have him, by his firfl alord and addrefs, maks 
people wifh to know him, and inclined to lovt 
1^ : he will fave a great deal of time by it. In- 
deed, reply they, you are too nice, too exad, and 
lay too much (h-efs upon things ,that are of very 
little confequence. Indeed, rejoin I, you know 
very little of the nature of mankfnd, if you takt 
■ ftofe things to be of little confeiquehoc t one can- 
not be tub attentive to them ; it is \hty ibat al- 
ways engage the heart; o(^Sjvhicti the underfiand- 
ing ikcommonly the bubble. A'nd I wouH inucli 
i^lher'that he erred in a ptoint of grammar, oP 
hi^ory, of philofophy, tsfc. than in a point of 
tnann^ts and addrefs. But confider, he it \ti^ 
•ydiiag^ all tliis wiU come ih time. I hope fb, 
but that time niufl be wiiile he is young, or it 
ivill never be at all : the right p/i muft be taken 
•young'^ or it will never be eafy, ftor fcem natural. 
Cooic, come, fa^ they (fobftituting, as is fre- 
quently done, affertlon luftead of argument) de- 
pend upon it, he will do very well j and you have 
a great deal of reafon to be fatistied with him. 
I hope and believe he will do well, but I would 
have him do better th n well. I am veiy wtll 
pleafed M ith him-3 but I would be more, 1 would 

be 
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be proud of him. I would have him have luftfe 
as well as weight. Did you ever know any body 
that reaHy united all thefe talents ? Yes, I did ; 
Ixjrd Bolingbroke joined all the poUt^nefs, the 
manuei*s, and the graces of a Courtier, to the 
folidity of a Statefman, and to the learning of ^ 
Pedant. He was omfiis homo ; and pray what 
Should hiinder my boy from being fo too, if hte 
^bath, as I think he hath, all the other qualifier* 
tions that you allow him ? Nothing can hinder 
him, but negled of, or inattention to thofe ob- 
jeds^ which hi« own good-fenfe mufl tell hiri> 
are of iufinilte confequence to him, and which 
tlieref(»e I will not fuppafe him capable of eithcJr 
4*egleaing of d^tfpifing. 

This (to ten y<*i *bfc wholc.trtith) Is the refdft 
ifjf a conlroverfy that pafied yfejfterday> betweftO 
'JLady Hetvey >«iid.lk>3^1f, uponyonr fubjeift, an^ 

. Trimoft in tbfe ▼fefyj*^tti*. I Asbmit ihe-ciecifioti 
tf jt.^^ jDdifelf : let yo«r own good-fenfe de* 
termine it, and make you tdi m confequence dl 

*lt»t llitbrftiinfltiftn. The Wsceipt to make this 
€Mnpo4Uion U fiiort trsi ififallible ) bete I givie 2k 
y0u. 

Take vjftlety 6f the beft CQmpany> %*trevttr 
yxkk are 5 be oiiiuitely' attentive to cvety WbM Bind 
«€tion ; imitate refpedUvely thofe whom yoti ob- 
*fefve to be diftingiliihed and eonfidfeited for any 
«ae aoeiiupfiflimeht j theii mhe '^\\ thofe fevet^ 
eecbmi>laihments together, «tid ferve them uj> 
yotirfeif to btiicrs, • 

I hope your fair, or rather your brown Amen-» 

.$anM well. I'hcaiirthat flie makes very hand- 
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fonie prefents^ if Hie is not fo herfelf. I am 
told, there are people at Paris who exped^ from 
this fecret connexion, to fee in time a volume 
of letters, fuperior to Madame de Graffigny's 
Peruvian ones ; I lay-in my claim to one of the 
firll copies. 

Francis's C€me * hath been adted twice, with 
rooll univerfai applaufe; to-night is his third 
night, and I am going to it I did not think it 
would have fucceeded fo well, conlidering how 
loiig our Britilh audiences have been accndomed 
to murder, racks, and poifon, in every tragedy; 
but it affedted the heart fo mucb^ that it tri- 
umphed over habit and pxejudioe. All the 
women cried, and all the xnen were moved. 
The prologue, whidi is a very good one, was 
made intirely by Garrick, TKe epH<f;ue ii old 
Cibber*s i but correAed, though not enoogb, by 
Francis. He will get a great desl of money by 
it ; and, confequently, be better able to lend you 
iixpence, upon any emergency. 

The Parliament of Paris, I find by th^osewi*'* 
papers, has not carried its point, concerning the 
hofpitals ', and though the King hath given up 
the Archbiiliop, yet, as he has put them under 
the management and diredion du Orand Confeil, 
the Parliament is equally out of the quellion. 
This will naturally put you upon inquiring into 
the Conllituticn of the Grmd ConfAL You will, 
doubtlefs, inform yoiulelf, who it is compofed of, 
what things are de fon refort, whether or not 

^ Francit'i Eugeniat 

there 
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there lies an appeal from thence to any other 
place J and of all other particulars, that may give 
you a clear notion of this affembly. There arc 
alfo three or four other Confeils in France, of 
which you ought to know the conflitution, and 
the obje6ls : I dare fay you do know them al- 
-f? ^eady 5 but, if you do not, lofe no time in in- 
forming yourfelf. Thefe things, as I have often 
told you, are beft learned in various French com- 
panies ; but in no Esgliih ones : for none of our 
countrymen trouble their heads about them. To - 
ufe a very trite image, colle6t, like the bee, your . 
ftore from every quarter. In fome companies 
Cparmi les fermimrs gen^raux nommement) you 
may, by proper inquiries, get a general know- 
ledge, at lea ft, of les affaires desjinances. When 
you are with des gens de role, fuck them with 
regard to the conftitution, and civil government, 
et fie de ceteris. This Ihows you the advantage 
* of keeping a great deal of different French com- 
pany } an advantage much ifuperior to any that 
you can poflibly receive from loitering and faun- 
tering away evenings in any Englifh company at 
Paris, not even excepting Lord A * * * *\ Love 
of eafe, and fear of reftraint, (to both which I 
doubt you are, for a young fellow, too much ad- 
dicted,) may invite you among your countrymen ^^ 
but pray withftand thofc mean temptation?, et 
prenez fur vous, for the fake of being in thofe 
AfTemblies, which alone can inform your mind, 
and improve your manners. You have not now 
many months to continue at Paris : make the 
moft of them : get into every houfe there, if you - 

can: 
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cmi ei^liod,^cqu^tance,. know, every tbiqg'S»4l 
cypiy l«^y. t^erci;. tt^at, when, you Ipaye k. fot- 
ojbcr plapes, jrpu iAft)cbe^ ow /ai<,. a«^. even aW^r 
tp^ cxplMn. wJbatevW yw m^ b^r. mentioned, 
C9;\<^?ermji|{. it, 

L E T T E R, qpLXXIII. ^ 

Loi^doi]^ Marcbtfaeiad^ O: S. I7j»« - 

' Mr MAR FklEND, 

'^HEIt.EABQUTS. are you, in A^^QiSoi, ^, 
b§ye you gone-through tfeat. mpft ipjgiUPW cqn^. 
temturc of truth and lies, of feriouft aQ^ e^Ura^. 
vawntj.qf knights-errant, nqagi^ci^s^ apd.all that 
variQUS.matter^ which he annqo^pe^ io, the ba- 
ginoing of; hi§ poem : 

Le Dojine^ i Cavalier, VarnHy gllfifiim, 
Lecortefie, raudaci i'mpreffio,€aHi9k 
I am b}« no means fure that Hdmer had^fupe* ' 
Tior invention, or excelled mcH"* in* dcfcription 
than Ariofto, What can be more, feducing and 
voluptuous, than the defcription of Alcina*s per- 
foo and palace ? What more ingenioufly extrava- 
gant, than the fearch made in the mdoi^ fbr Or- 
lando^s loft wits, and the accouttt'of other. peo« 
jjc's that were found there ? The whole is worth 
your attention, not only . as an ingenious poem, 
but as the fource of all modern tales, novels, fa- 
bles, and romances -, as Ovid's Metamorphofes 
was of the antient ones ; beiides that, when you 
have read this work, nothing will be difiicult to 
you in the Italian language. You will read 

TaiTo's 
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Taffas Gierufaiemme, and; tha Decameron^ di 
Boccaccio^ with great facility afterwards > aqd, 
' when you have read thefe three authorsj yen wiUj 
in my opinio^, liave read all the.wo^:ks.of ipven- 
tion, that are worth reading in that language ) 
thpugh th^ Italians would Ixj very angry at iM. 
dfar faying fo. 

A gentleman fhould Vpjoyr thoCp; which* I call 
claflical works, in every Ifuiguage ; fuch as Boi- - 
leau, Corneille, Racine^ Moliere, ^c» in Frea^h; 
Milton, Dryder\, Pop^, Swjft, (^c. in BngUib.^ 
and the three avUh<prs. above-mentioned in Italian: 
whether you h^y^ any fuch in German, I am not* 
quite fure, nor, indeed, am I inquliitivfi. Thefe 
fort of books adorn the mind, imprpvft thcrfancy,, 
are frequently alluded to by, and are often the. 
fubjedts of converfations. of the beft companies* 
As you have languages to read, and memory to 
retain them, the knowledge of tliem is very well 
worth the little pains it will coft^you, and will en- 
able , you to fliine in company. It is not pedantic 
to quotfe and allude to them, which it would be 
with regard tq the antients. 

Among the many advantages, which you hav« 
had in your education, I do not coniider your 
knowledge of feveral languages as the leaft. You 
need not trufl to tranflations : you can go to the 
fource : you can both converfe and negotiate with 
people of all nations, upon equal terms j which 
is by no means the cafe of a man, who converfes 
or. negotiates ia a language which thofe with 
whom Jie hath to do know much better than him- 
felL In buiinefs^ a great deal may depend upon 

tht 
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tlie foroe and extent of one word ; and, in cofr* 
ver&tion, a moderate thought may gain, or a 
good OK kxTe, by the propriety or improprietf, 
the elegancy or inel^ancy, c^ one fingle woid. 
As therefore you now know four modem Ian- 
guageswell, I would have you ftudy (and, \ij 
the way, it will be very little trouble to you) tM 
know themxorredly, accurately, and delicatdy. 
Read fome little books that treat of them, and 
aik queftions concerning their delicacies of tbofe 
who are able to anfwer your. As for iofianoe, 
ihould I f;^ in French, ia leitre que j# wms at 
6crit, or, la lettre queje vous ai 6crite ? in which, 
I think, the French differ among themielveB. 
There is a ihort French Gramtnar by the Port 
Royal, and another by Fere Buffier, both which 
are worth your reading; as is alfo a little book 
called les Synmimes Francois, There are books 
of that kind upon the Italian language, into fonie 
of which I would advife you to dip : polfibly the 
German language may have foroething of the 
fame fort; and fince you already fpeak ir, the 
more properly you fpeak it the better: one would, 
I think, as far as poflible, do all one does cor- 
redly and elegantly. It is extremely engaging to 
people of every nation, to meet with a foreigner 
who hath taken pains enough to fpeak their lan- 
guage corredly : it flatters that local and national 
pride and prejudice, of which every body hath 
fome Ihare. 

Francis's Eugenia, which I will fend you, 
plcafed raoft people of good tafte here : the boxes 
were crowded till the fixtli night ; when the pit 

and 
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and gallery were totally deferted, and It wa* 
dropped. Diftrcfs, without death^ was noi fuf-^ 
ficient to afFe6t a true Britifli audience, Co lone; 
accuflomed to daggers, racks, and bowls of ppi^ 
fon ; contrary to Horace's rule, they defire to 
fee Medea murder her childrrn upon the (^age. 
The fcntiments were too ddlcate to move them ; 
and their hearts are to be taken by ftorm, not by 
parley. 

Have you got the things, which were taken 
from you at Calais, reftored ? ^ and among thcm^ 
the little packet, which my filler gave you for 
Sir Charles Hotham ? In this cafe, have you for- 
warded it to him? If you have not yet had an 
opportui>ity, you will have one foon 5 which I 
defire you will not omit : it is by Monfieur 
d*Aillon, whom you will fee In a few days at 
Paris, in his way to Geneva, where Sir Cliarles 
now is, and will remain fome time. Adieu. " 
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London, March the 5th, O. S. 1752.* 

My Dear Fribndj 

A S I have received no letter frotii you by tlie 
Hfual poll, I am aneafy upon accp!int of your 
health 5 for, had you been well, Ilam fitle you 
would have written, according .to your engage- 
nient, and my requifition. You have not the 
kail notion of any care of your health -, but, 
thou<^h 1 would not have you be a valetudinarian, 
I mult tell you, that the bell and mofl robuft 
VOL. III. N • hcakl 
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health reqiiires fome degree of attention to pre- 
ferve. Young fellovg, thinking they have fo 
amchtjMfilth and time hefoce them^ are very apt 
fD negleft or hivi(h hoth, and heggar tliemfelves 
before.they are aw;ire : whereas a prudent ceco- 
Bomy in both would make them rich iadeed$ 
iod, fo far from breaking-in upon their pleafurcty 
liroiild improfe^ and aUuofi perpetuate them. Be 
,you wiferi arid, before it is too late, manage 
both with care and frugality 3 and lay outneitheo 
but upon good intereil and fecurl^* 

I will now confine myfelf to the employment 
of your tiroe^ which^ though I have ofkn touched 
upon it formerly^ is a fubie6t that> from its inv* 
portauce, will bear .repetition. You have, it ic 
Irue, a great deal of time before you ; but, in 
this period of your life, one hour uiefully em- 
ployed may be worth more than four-and- twenty 
hereafter : a minute is precious to you now ; 
whole days may poflibly not be fo forty yeara 
hence. Whatever time you allow, or can fnatch 
for Icrious reading (I fay fnatch, becaufe com- 
pany and the knowledge of the world is now 
your chief obje6t), employ it in the reading of 
fome one book, and that a good one, till you have 
finiihcd it; and do not diftrad your mind with 
various matters, at the fame time. In this light 
I would recommend to you to rem! touie de fuite 
Gi'otius dc Jure Belli et Pads, tranflatcd by Bar- 
beyrac, and PufTcndorff's Jus Gentium, tmnflated 
by the fame hand. For accidental quarters of 
hours, read works of invention, wit, and hu« 
mour, of the bell, and not of trivial authors, 
cither antient or modern. 

Wbatcva' 
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'^liartever bufinefs you have, do it the firft mo- 
ment you can ; never by halves, but finiih it 
without interruption, if poflible. Bufinefs muft 
not be fauntered and trifled with j and you mull 
not fay to it> as Felix did to Paul, '' at a more 
convenient feafon I will ipcak to thee." Tho 
moft convenient feafon for bufinefs is the firft^ 
but ftudy and bufmefs in fome mcafure point 
out their own times to a man of fenfc^ time is 
much oftener fquandered away in the wrong 
choice and improper methods of amufemeiit and 
pleafures. 

Many pcoplc»thiiik that they are in pleafures, 
provided they are neither in ftudy nor in bufinefs. 
Nothing like it 5 they' are doing nothing, and 
might juft as well be afleep. They contrad ha- 
bitudes from iateinefs, and they only frequent 
thofe places where they are free from all re(lraint» 
and attentions. Be upon your guard againft this 
idle profufion Tof. timcj and let every place you 
go to be either the fcene of quick and lively plea- 
lures, or tlie fchooi of your improvements : l6t 
every company you go into cither gratify your 
fenfes, extend your knowledge, or refine your 
manners. Have fomc decent objc6k of gallantry 
in view at fome places ; frequent others where 
people of wit and tafte aflemble j get into others, 
where people of fuperior rank and dignity com- 
mand refpe^t and attention from the reft of the 
company ; but pray frequent no neutral piace3> 
from mere idlenefs and, indolence. Notbiog 
forms a, young man fo much as being ufed to keep 
lefpcd^able and fuperior company, where a con- 
^ant regard and attention is neceflary. It is true> 
V 2 thii 
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this is at tiril a difagreeable llat6of reftraint j but 
it Toon grows habitual, and confequcmly eafyj 
and you arc amply paid for it, by the unprovement 
^ySn make; and the credit it gives you. What 
•you (aid fome time ago was very true, concerning 
'h^ Palais Royal : to one of your age the fituatioo 
^ is difagreeable enough : you cannot expe^ to be 
niQch taken notice of : but all that time you can 
take notice of others ; obfervc their manners, de- 
cypher their chara6lers, and infenfibly you will 
become one of the company. 

All this I went tlirougb myfelf. When I was 
of your age, 1 have fate hours in company, with- 
out being taken the leail notice of 5 but then I 
took notice of them, and learned, in their company, 
how to behave myfelf better in tlie next, till, by 
degrees, I became part of the boft companies my- 
felf. But I took great care not to lavifli away aiy 
time in thofe companies where there were neither - 
quick pleaiiires, nor ufeful improvements to be 
expe6led. 

Slolh, indolence, and molhffc, are pernicious, 
and unbecoming a young fellow > let them be 
your re (four ce forty years hence at fooncft. De- 
termine, at all events, and however difagreeable it 
may be to you in forae refpefts, and for fome time, 
to keep the moll diHinguifhedand fashionable com- 
pany of the place you are at, either for their rank, 
or for tlicir learning, or le belrjprit et legout. This 
gives you credentials to the beil companies, wher- 
ever you go afterwards. Pray, therefore, no in- 
4olence, no lazinefs; but employ every minute 
of your life in adive pleafures, or ufeful employ- 
ments. AJdreis yourfclf to fome woman of falhion 
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and beauty, wherever yoii are, and try how far 
that will go. If the place be not fecured before- 
hand, and garrifoned, nine tinies in ten you will 
take it. By attentions and refpedl, you may al- 
ways get into the highcft company ; and, by,lbme 
admiration and applaufe, whether merited or not, 
you may be fure of being welcome among les 
J]avants et les J:eaux ejprits. There are but thefe 
ihrce forts of company for a young fellow 5 there 
being neither pleafnre nor profit in any other. 

My uneafinefs with regard to your health is this 
moment renaoved by your letter of the 8th, N. S. 
which, by what accident I do not know, I did 
not receive biefore. 

I long to read Voltaire's Rome Sauvie, which, 
by the very faults that your /erer^ critfcs lip.d with 
it, I am fure I fhall like 3 for I will at any tim« 
give up a good deal of regularity for a great deal 
of IriUant; and for the hrillant, furely, nobody 
is equal to Voltaire, Catiline's confpiracy is an 
unhappy fubje6l for' tragedy j it is too (ingle, and 
gives no opportunity to the poet to excite any of 
the tender palfions j the whole is one intended aiSt 
of horror. Crebillon was fenlible of this defe6t^ 
and, to create another intereft, mod abfurdly made 
Catiline in love with Cicero's daughter, and her 
with him. 

I am very glad you went to Verfailles, and dined 
with Monfieur de St. Conteft. That is company 
to learn les hoivnes.manieres in ; and it feems you 
had les hons mor^eaux into the bargain. Though 
you were no part of the King of France's conver- 
fation with the foreign minifters, and probably not 
much entertained with it 5 do you think that it U 

N 3 XiSJX. 



not vtry uSbfiil to you to hear it^ and to obfenFr 
the turn atid rn^aers of peopk of that fort? it 
Is extremely ofe^ to know :it well. The fame ia 
the inxt rank of people^ fucb as minilters of flate^ 
IS^c. in 'w^hofc company, though you cannot jret,. 
3t yottf agt, bear, a part^ and coufeq^enlly be di^ 
verted> you wiU obferve and learn what hert^er 
in m%y ht neceifary for you to a&. 
^ Tell Sir ^hn Lambert, that I hveve this dajr 
£xed Mf« Spencer's hdviag his onedit upoo lmn«; 
Mr. Hoare had alfo recommended hiaft.. £:.bclieve- 
Mr. Spgencer will fet out nest month for ibnie 
place in Francis but not Karis. I am iure he wants, 
ft great deal of France, for at prefent be is, mod- 
entirely EngiUhf and yon ktiow very well what 
I think of ttel. And fo we bid you hcartUy good* 
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LondoB>,March the i6iB> O. S. 1753* 
My sear F&ienp, 

xIOW do you go on with the mod ufefol and 
moft neceflary of all lludies, the ftudyof the world ? 
Do you find that you gain knowledge ? And does^ 
your daily experience at once extend and demon- 
Urate your improvement ^ You wilj poffibly afk 
xne how you can jud^e of that yourfclf. I will 
tell you a fure way of knowi ng. Examine yourfclf, 
and fee whether your notions of the world are 
changed, by experience, frojn what they were two- 
years aQp in iheoiy 3 for that alone is one fEivour-^ 

able 
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able fjTiTptoni of improvement. At that age (I 
remember it in myfelf) every notion that one forms 
is erroneous j one hatlifeen few models, and ihofe 
none of tlie bell, to form orie's-felf upon. One 
thinks that ever}' thing is to be carried by fpirit and 
vigour J that art is nieannefs, and that vepfatility 
and complaifande are the refuge of pufillaniraity 
tfnd weaknefs. This moft miftaken opinion gives 

I an indelicacy, a Irufquerir, and fougbncfs to the 
manners. Fools, who can never'be undectived) 
retain them as long as they live ; rcflcdion, with 
a little experience, makes men cff fenfe fbake them 
ofFfoon. When they come to be a little better 
acquainted with themfelves, and with their own 
fpecies, they difcover, that. plain light reafun is, 
nine times iaten, the fettered and i^ackled atiefK^- 
ant of the triumph of the heart and- the paliions ; 
confequently, they- addrefs themfelves nine timei 
in ten to the conqueror, not to the conquered ', 
and conquerors, you know, mufl; be applied to in 
the gentltft^ the moft engaging, and the mofl'in- 
iinuating manner. Have yjoxx found out ihat every 
woman is infallibly to be gained by every fort of 
flattery, and every man by one fort or other ? Have 
you difcovered what variety of little things affcdt 
the heart, and how furely they colledUvely gain 
it? If you have, you have made fbrne progrefs. 
I would try a man's knowledge of the world, as I 
would a fchool-boy's knowledge <^ Horace : not 
by making him conftnie Macenas atavis cdile rc^ 
gibus y which he could do in the firft form 5. but 
by examining him as to the delicacy and cuiiojja, 

fMicitas of that poet. A man requiresvery little 
knowledge and experience of the world, to under- 
N 4 ^^xv5s. 
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ibnd glaring, hig)i-coIoured« and decided charac- 
ters ^ they are but few^ and they (bike at fixAi 
l}»t to cTifllnguifh the almofl. imperceptible (hades, 
;!nd the nice gradatiuns of virtue and vice^ fcnle 
uiid foHy/ drengtli arid wcaknefs« (of which cht- 
, 'racers are commonly compofed) demands fome 
fxperience, great obfervation, and minute atten- 
tion. In the fame cafes moft people do the iiuue 
things, but with this material difierence^ upon 
Vhicli th^ {n6^& commonly turns.— A man who 
Itsith ' ftltdied Che world knows when to time^ and 
where W j^ce tikiimi he hath analyfed the cha- 
Takers he api»lies'to, and adapted his addrefs and 
tiix arg[MUicuts to tliem 5 but a man of wliut is 
called plain good*(enfc> \v'h<^ hath only rcafutied 
by Lrmfelf, and not a(6ted with mankiudj mif* 
times^ mif-places, runs precipitately and bluntly 
lat the maik> and falls upon his nofe iu the way. 
In the common manners of fecial life, every man 
of coomion fenle hath, the rudiments, the ABC 
t>f civility 5 he means not to offend, and even 
\viilies to pleafe j and, if he hath a!»y real merit, 
will be received and tolerated in good company, 
Kut llxat is far from being enonj^h j for, though 
lie may be received, he will nc\tr bedeiiredj 
though he does not offend, he will nevev.be \o\cd j 
bat, like fome little, iuligniticaut, neutral power, 
furrounded by great ones, he will neither be 
feared nor courted by any 5 but, by turns, invaded 
by all, whenever it is their intereftj a moll con- 
temptible (ituation ! Whereas, a man who hath 
carefully attended to, and experienced, ihe various 
workings of tlie heart, and the artifices of the 
head i and who, by one ihade> can trace the pro- 

greliiou 
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greiTion of the whole colour ; who can, at the pro- 
per times, employ all thefeveral means of perfuad- 
ing Iht underftanding, and engaging the heart | 
may and will have enemies ; but will and muft 
have friends : he may be oppofed, but he will be 
fupportrd too ; his talents may excite the jealoufy 
of fome, but his engaging arts will make him be- 
loved by many more j he will be confiderable f 
he will be confidered. Many different qualifica- 
tions mufl confpire to form fux:h a man ; and, to 
make him at once refi>edable and amiable, the 
lea^ mufl be joined to the gr^ateft ; the latter 
would be unavailing, without the former j and 
the former would be futile and frivolous, without 
tlie latter. Learning is acquired by reading books ;. 
but the much more neceffary learning, the know- 
ledge of the world, is only' to be acquired by 
reading men and fhidying all the various editions 
of them. Many words in every language arc ge- 
ntr^Wy thought to be fynonymous -, but thofe 
who fludy the language attentively vr\\\ find, that 
. there is no fuch thing j they will difcover fome 
little ditference, fome diflin^ion, betweeq all thofe 
words that are vulgarly called fynonymous ; one 
bath always more energy, extent, or delicacy, thaa 
another: it is the fame with m'^n; all are in ge- 
neral, and yet no two in particular exaOly, alike. 
Thofe who have not .accurately (hidied, perpe* 
tually miflake them y they do not difcern the 
ftades and gradations that diftinguifti charaders 
feemingly alike* Company, various company, isr 
the only fchopl for this knowledge. You ought 
to be, by this time, at leaft in the third form of 
that fchool, from ;wbcnce the rife to the uppei> 

» 5 TW^ 
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moft 18 eify and qaick $ but then yoa orafl bare 
appKcatioo aod irivadty ; and you wnA not only 
Itfttr vith, bat even . fcek reftraiol ia moft cook 
^anies^ infiead of fiagnating in one or two only, 
nrliere Inddenoe and love ef eafe nsy be in* 
inlged* 

in the plan wbick I gare yon in my laft *, £ot 
your fotnre modoos^ I forgot to l^yon, that> if 
•^ King of the Romans flioold be diol^ thk year; 
.yen ftaUcert^oly be at that ele^ion; and as, 
Upon thofe occafioas^. all firangers are ezdnded' 
from the place ^tbe ele^ion, except inch as be* 
long to fi»ne Embaflador^ I have afready erentnaDy 
Paired yon a place in the fuUe of the Kiog^- 
dedoral Embaflador, who will^be lent vipon that 
account to Frankfort^ or whereverelie the eledion 
iBny be. This will not only fecure yon a fight of 
the ibow> but a knowledge of the whole thing ; 
'Which is Ukely to be a contefled one^ from the op- 
pofition of fome of the Ele^rs^ and the protefls of 
Ibme of the Princes of the Empire, That ele6liQn^ 
if there is one^ will, in my opituon> bea menoora- 
ble xra In the hiflory of the Empiiv ; pens at 
kail, if not fwords, will be drawn *, and ink^ if 
not blood, will be plendfully ihed> by the con» 
tending parties in that difpnte. During the fray^ 
you may feourely plunder, and add to. your pre^ 
ient flock of knowledge of the jus pubUeum im^ 
perils The Court ef France hath, lam told, ap- 
pointed le Prefident Ogier, a man of great abili- 
ties, to go inomediately to Ratiibon, /kwt ^J^n^Ipr 
kk dijcorde. .it muft be owned, that Fiance hatb. 

* Tfatt Lctttr itmilBBi» 

aiwi^ 
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always profited fkilfully of its leaving guarantied 
the treaty of Munfter j which hath given it a coa- 
flant pretence to thruft itfelf into the affairs of thcr 
En^pire. When France got Alface yielded hyr 
treaty, it was very -willing to have held it as a fief 
of the Empire j hut tlie Empire was then wifer. 
Every Power fliould be very careful not to give th« 
lead pretence to a neighbouring Power to med^ 
die with the affairs of its interior. Sweden hatfa 
already felt the effects of the Czarina's calling 
herfelf Guarantee of its prefent form of govern- 
ment, in confequence of the treaty ofNeuff^dl^ 
confirmed afterwards by that of Abo y though^ itt 
truth, that. Guarantee was rather a provifioft 
againfi: Ruflia's attempting to alter the then new- 
eflabliihed form of governnient in Sweden, than 
any right given to Kuifia to hinder the Swedes 
from eftablilhing what form of government they 
pleafed. Read them both^ if you can get them. 
Adieu I 
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London> April the ijth^ O-S. 1752. 

My dear Friend^ 

I RECEIVE this mdment your klter of the ijtb, 
N. S, with the enclofed pieces rdative to the pre- 
fent difpute between the Kmg and , the Parlia- 
ment. I Iball return them by Lord Huntingdorf^ 
whom yon will foon fee at Pafis, and who will 
Kkewife carry you t&c pieoe, which I forgot Iti 
jnakingup the packet I fent you by the Spanifh 
^6 Embaffadoi^ 
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EmbafTiidflr. The reprefentation of the Parliament 
b very wcD irzwn, Jiiaviter in modOyfofliUr in re. 
They tell the King very refpcAfully, that in a 
certain cafe, wfuck theyjhould think it criminal to 
Juppfje^ they would not obey him. This hath a 
tendency to ^hat we call here Revolution prin- 
ciples. I do not know what the Lord s anointed, 
his vicegerent upon earth, divinely appointed by 
hiniy and accountable to none but him for his ac- 
tions, will either think or do» upon theie fyrop- 
toms of reafon and good-fenfe, which feetn to 
be breakingrout all over France : but this Ifqrefee^ 
fh^t, before the end of this century, the trade of 
)K>tb King and Prieft will not be half fo good a 
one as it has been. Du Clos^ in his refledions, 
hath obfcrved, and very truly, qutl y a un germe 
de raifon qwi cominvnce s/e dc'velopper en France j 
a (L'veloppement that muft prove fatal to Regal 
and Papal pretenfions. Prudence may, in many 
cafes, recommend an occafional fubmifTion to eir 
ther ; but when that ignorance, upon which an 
implicit faith in boh conld only be founded, is 
©ntc removed, God*s Vicegerent, and Chrift's 
Vicar, will only be (Obeyed and believed, as far as 
what the one orders^ and the other ^ys, is con- 
formable to reafon and to truth. - 

1 j.Hi \cry glad (loufe a vulgar cxpreflion) that 
you make, ^ jf you >\ ere not well, though you 
really ace^jrj I am fure it is the likelieil way to 
keep £b. .. Pray leave off entirely your greafy> 
heavy pafiry^ fat creams, and indigi ftibje dump^ 
)ings} and then you need npt confine your- 
ttli to while mcats^ ^hich I do not take to be 

one 
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one jot vvbolefomer than beef, mutton, and par- 
tridge. 

Voltaire fent me, from Berlin, his Hiftoiyirfu 
Steele de Louis XIV. It came at a very proper 
time ', Lord Bolingbroke had juft taught me how 
hiftory iliould be read j Voltaire ihews me how it 
ihould be written. I am fenfible that it will meet 
with almoft as many critics as readers. Voltaire 
muft be criticifed 3 befides, every man*s favourite 
is attacked f for every prejudice is expofed, and 
our prejudices are our miftrefles 5 reafon is at beft 
our wife, very often heard indeed, but feldom 
minded. It is the hiilory of the human under- 
ilanding, written by a man of parts, for the ufc 
of men of parts. Weak minds will not like it> 
even though they do not.underftand it ; which is 
commonly the meafure.of their ad miration. DuU 
ones will wan^ thofe minute aod uninterefllng de- 
tails, with which mod other hiftories are incum- 
bered. He tells me all I want to know, and no- 
thing more. His reflexions are fhort, juft, and 
produce others in hjs readers. Free from reli- 
gious, philofophical, political, and national preju- 
dices, beyond any hiftorian I ever met with, he, 
relates all thofe 'matters as truly and as impartially, 
as certain regards, which rauft always be to fome 
degree obferved, will allow him : for one fees 
plainly, that he often fa) s much lefs than he would 
fay if he might. . He hath made nae much bet-r 
ter acquainted with the times of Lewis XIV, thanr 
the innumerable volumes which I had read couldt 
do; and hath fuggel^ed this reflection to me,, 
which I had never made bcfore-r-His vanity, not 
his knowledgCj noade him encourage all^ anc) ^^^ 
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ditocf mwBy arts and fciences lo his-coonhy. His 
opened in a manner the human underflaodtng in 
KkBDce> and brought it to its utmoft perfb^on ; 
bk agK equalled m all, and greatlf exceeded in 
nurny tfainga (pardon me. Pedants !). the Ac^uflan. 
This was great aild rapid; but ffill it might be 
4one; hj the encouragement, the aj^platife, and 
1^ rewards^ of a vain* liberal^' and magnificent 
Vriace; What is mud^more furprifing U^ that 
kte flopped the operations of the human mind infl 
irhere he pleafed; andfeemedto Oe^i '* thus far 
Aalt thou go^ and no ^rther." For; a bigot to his 
neligion, and je^us of his power,- free and ra- 
skmal thcmgbt upoor either never entered into 2t 
French head during hb reign ; and the gkeatcft 
geniufes that eirer any age produoed never enter^ 
lained a doubt of the divine right of Kings, or tfie 
infallibrlky of the Church. Poets, Orators,, and 
Philofophers, ignorant of their natural rights, che^ 
rifhed their chains ; and blind a^ve faith tri- 
umphed, in thofe great minds, over (ilent and 
pafEve reaibn. The peverfe of this feems now to» 
be the cafb in France : reafon opens itfelf ; fancf 
f^ invention fade and decline. 

I will fend you a copy of this lufbry by Lord 
Huntingdon, as I think it very probable thair it is* 
not aSowed to be publifhed and fold at Paris.^ 
trdf read it more than once, and with attention,- 
yarticuhirly the fecond volume ; which contains^ 
ftoft, but very clear accounts of many very in- 
ft»efting things whidi are talked of by everybody, 
though fairly underftood by very few. There are- 
#«ro. very puerile afTedations, which I wiih thi* 
book Ittd been fiee fma -, the one is, the total 

fub^wfion 
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lubvei-fion of all tbe old eftabUihed Freach orthcv 
graphy ; tke other m^ tbe not making ufe of anj 
ooe capital letter tiirougbxat^tiie whole bo»k» ex^ 
Gq)t at the beginning of a paragraph. It effends' 
xnyeyes^ to ^ romc, paris, france> csefar> henry 
die 4th, ^c. hegLu: with fmall letters \ and I ^9 
not obnceive that ' there can be any reafoa' fbr 
dmng. it, half fodrong as the reafon of long ufage 
is to the contrary. This is an affedtation below 
Vi^taircj whom I> am not afhamcd to fay that t 
«dmire and* delight in, as an author, equally itt« 
profe and in vcrfe;. 

I had a letter a>few days ago from Monfieur da* 
Boccage 5 in which he fiiys, Monfieur Stanhope 
s^efijettS dans-la politique, etje crois guHl y r^u^ 
Jira : Yoa do very well, it i» yonr dcftination ; 
but remember that, to fucceed in great things, one 
miifl: firft learn to pleafe in little pnes. Engaging 
manners and addrefs mufl prepare the way for fa»i 
perior knowledge and abifities to aft witb-eflfeft. 
The late Duke of Marborough -s mannen andaddrefr 
]f^revailed with the firft King of Pruflia^ to let his 
troops retnain in the army, of the i^ies ^ "whea 
neither their reprefentations, nor his own (hare in 
the common caufe, coi^ do it. The Duke o£ 
Marlborough had no new tniatter to urge to him ;: 
but had a manner, whidt he could' not, and did 
not refift. Voltaire, among, a thoufahd little, deli'-^ 
cate flrokea of that kind^ fdya of the DUke de la< 
Feuillade, qu*il etoit Vhomme le plus hrillaht et U . 
plus dimable du Ro'iaume, et quoique gendre di^- 
Gmeral ei MiniJlre,.ilavoii pour lui lafaveurpul'- 
Tiaue, Varbus little circumilances of that fortr 

• wifl. 
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will often make a man of great reai'merit be bated, 
if be batb not addrefs and manners to make bim 
be loved. Cbnfider aM yonr own ctrcnmffanoa 
^fimfly ; and you will find, that, of aU arts, the 
art q£ pleafing is the mod neceflary fbr you to 
ihidy and poflefs. A filly tyrant. faid^ oderini 
modo iimeani .* a wife man would have iaid, modo 
ument nihil timendum eft mihi. Judge, from yonr 
pwn daily experience, of th^ efficacy of tbat plesL^ 
^ogje ne Jiais qmi, when you feel, as you and 
every body certainly does, that in; men 'i^is 
more engaging than knowledge, in women than 
beauty. 

I long to fee Lord and Lady * * ♦ (who are 
not yet arrived) becaufe^thcy have lately feen youj 
and I always fancy, that! can fifli outriometbing 
new concerning you from thofe who\have feen 
you laft J not that I ihall much rely upon theijr 
accounts, becaufe I diftruft tlie judgment of Lord 
and Lady ♦ * * in thofe matters about which I 
am moft inqiiifitive. They have ruined theijs own 
fon, by, what they called and thought, loving him. 
They have miade him believe that the world wai 
made for him« not he for the world $ and unlefs 
he ftaysjabroad a great wh^le, and falls into veiy 
good company, he will expe6t what he will never 
iind.^ the attentions and complai fance from others, 
which he has hitherto been ufed to from Papa 
and Mamma. This, I fear, is too much the cafe 
of Mr* ****', who, I doubt, will be run through 
the body, and be near dying before he knows how 
to live. Howevct you may turn out, you can 
never make me any of^thc;fe reproaches. I inr 
iul^ed no filly womaniib foudnefa for you, : hi« 

fieadi 
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Acad of infli(5llng my tendernefs upon you, I liave 
taken all poflible methods to make you defervc it ; 
and thank God you do j at leaft, I know but one 
article in which you • are difFerent from what I 
eould wifli you j and you very well know what 
that is. I want, that I and all the world fliould 
like you, as well as I love you. Adieu. 
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London, April the 30th, O. S 175a. 

My dear Friend, 

ylrOIR dti monde is, in my opinion 1 a very juH 
and happy cxpreflion, for having addrefs, manners; 
and for knowing how to behave properly in all 
companies 3 and it implies very truly, that a man^ 
that ha til not tbefe accompliihments, is not of the 
world. Without them, the beft parts are ineffi- 
cient, civility is abfurd, and freedom offeniivc. 
A learned parfon, rafting in his cell at Oxford or 
Cambridge, will reafpn admii*ably well upon th(S 
nature of man j will profoundly analyfe the head, 
the heart, the reafon, the will, the paffions, the 
lenfes, the fentiments, and all thofe fubdivifions 
of we know not what 5 and yet, unfortunately/ 
he knows nothing of man i for he hath not lived 
with him j and is ignorant of all the various modes,' 
habits, prejudices, and taftes, that always irifla 
cnce, and often determine him. He* views m«in . 
as he does colours in Sir Ifaac Newton's prifm, 
\v here only the capital ones are feen j but an ex- 
perienced dyer knows all their various (hades" aud- 
X gradations,, 



I gnwtotkms>- togethtr with the refult of ^hcir feveral 
nuxtures. Few men are of one plain, decided co- 
iocir i mo& are nuxed, (bad^d, and blended 5 and 
my as much, firom different fituations» as 
chaegfaUelilks do frem different Hgbls/ The man . 
quia du moade, knows all thb Iran his own exr 
perience and obfervatioo : the conceited, cloif* 
tered philofc^her knows wi^ingof it frot^hts own 
theory; his pradice Is abford and improper; 
and be ads as awkwardly as a man would dance, 
who had never feen o^ier&dance^ nor learned of a 
dancing-mafler ; but who had only iladied tBe 
cotes by which dances are now pricked dpwn as 
irell as ^tunes Obferve and imitate, then, the 
addieisy the arts, and the manners, of thofe qui 
mU du mofuk : iot by, what m^ods they,firft 
pciake, and afterwards improve impreflions in their 
&vottr. Tliofe impreflions are much oftcner ow- 
ing to little caufes, than to intrin&c merit ; which 
is lefs volatile, and hath not fo fadden an effei^. 
Strong* minds have undoubtedly an afcendant ov» 
weak ones, as Galigai Marechale d'Ancre very 
juftly obferved, when, to the diigrace and reproach 
of thofe times, {he was executed for having go*- 
^erned Mary of Mcdlcis by the arts of witch- 
craft and magic. But then an afcendant is to be 
gained by degrees, and by thofe arts only which 
experience and the knowledge of the world 
teaches 5 for few are mean enough to be bullied, 
though moft are weak enough, to be bubbled. I 
have often feen people of fuperior, governed by 
people of much inferior parts, without knowing or 
^«tt fufpeding that th^y were fo governed. This. 
onl)r happen^ when thofe people of inferior 

parts 
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parts -have r?iore worldly dexterity and experience, - 
than thofe they govern. They ice the weak an4 
unguarded part, and apply to it : they take Lt^ iuid 
all llie reft follows. Would you gam either men. 
or women, and every raanof fenfe defires to gaiu 
both, il font dii viondci You have had more op- 
portunities than ever any man had, at your age, 
(IjjC acquiring ce mende. You have been in the 
bed companies of moil countries, at an age when 
others have hardly been in any company at alL 
Y^a are mafiier of all thofe languagcSf which. 
John Trott feldom fpoaks at allj and never well ; 
confequently you need be a flranger no whcrc> 
This is the way^ ^d the only way, of having du 
ntonde } but if you have it not, and have &ill anj 
coarfe rufticity about you,,may one not agfjly to. 
you th« rujlicus expeSiai of Horace ? 

This knowledge of the world teaches us more 
particularly two things, both which-iare of infinite 
eonfequence, and to neither of which nature in- 
clines us 5 I mean the command of our temper, 
and of our countenance. A* man • wlio has^ iio> 
vionde is inflamed with anger, or annihilated with: 
fliame, at every difagreeable incident : the on« 
makes him a6t and talk Mike a madman j the other 
itoakes him look like a fool. But a man who ha^^ 
du mondefeems not tound^rfland wliat he cannot 
or ougjit not to refent. If he makes a (lip- himfelf, 
he recovers it by his cooluefs, inftead of plunging; 
deeper by his confuiion, like a Humbling horfe. 
He is firm, but gentle 5 and pradifes that moft 
excellent maxim, ^/haviter in modo fortiter in re. 
The other is thevoUtifdoltoe penjierijltetti. People- 
anufed to tiae world liave babbling countenances -,', 
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and are unikilful enough to (how what they have 
fenie enough not to tell. In the courfe of the 
worlds a man rouft very often put on an ezfy, 
frank countenance^ upon- very difagreeable occa- 
£on8 ; he mufl feem pleafed, when he is very 
nmch otherwife ; he mufl be able to accoft and 
receive with finiles thofe whom he would moph 
rather meet with fwords. In Courts he mufl ||| 
tiim himf^f infide out* All tius "may, qay mufl 
1)e dbne^ without f^ehood and tre^chetv ; for it 
UstlA go no farther than polit^nefs and t&Antiem^ 
and muft flop ihort of a^orances and profeffiont 
x>f flmujated friendfliip. Good manners, to thoft 
one does not love^ are no more a breach of truths 
than ** your humble fervant" at the bottom of a 
challiehge is -, they are univerfally agtetd xxpon, 
and underftpod to be things of courfe. They are 
neceflary guards of the decency and peace of fo- 
ciety : they muft only a A defeniively j ' and then 
not with arms poifoned with perfidy. Truth, but 
not the whole truth, muft be the invariable prin- 
ciple of every man, who hath either religion, 
honour, or prudeuce. Thofe who violate it may 
be cunning, but they are not able. Lies and 
perfidy are the refuge of fools and cowards. 
Adieu ! 

P. S. I muft recommend to you again, to take 
your leave of all your French acquaintance in 
fuch a manner as may make iht-m regret your de- 
parture, and wifli to fee and welcome you at Paris 
again j where you may poflibly r(:luni before it 
is very long This muft not be done in a cold, 
civil manner, but with at leaft fceming warnith, 

^^\\V\w\cut^ 
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fenlimrnt, and concern. Acknowledge the obli- 
gations you have to them for the kindnefs they 
have fhown you during your (lay at Paris ; alTure 
them, that wherever you arc, you will remem- 
ber I hem with gratitude 5 wifli for opportunities 
of giving them proofs of four plus tendre et ref" 
peSlueux fouvenir ; beg of tliem, in cafe your 
good fortune Ihould carry you to any part of the 
world where you coijld be of any the lead ufe to 
^m, that they would employ you without re- 
ferve. Say all this, and a great deal more, empha- 
tically and pathetically ) for you knQw^ vis me 
Jiere — ^This can do you no harm, if you never 
return to i^ris 5 but if you do, as probably you 
may, it will be of infinite ufe to you. Remember 
too, not to omit going to every houfe, where you 
have ever been once, to take leave, and recom- 
mend yourfe^f t© their remembrance. The repu- 
tation which you leave at one place where you 
have been, will circulate ; andyou wiD meet with 
it at twenty places, where you are to go. That is 
a labour never quite loft. 

This letter will fliow you, that the accident 
which happened to mc ycfterday, and of which 
Mr. Grevenkop gives an account,, hath had no 
bad confequenccs. My efcapc was a great one. 



LETTER 
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LETTER CCLXXVlil. 

Xosidcm^ May the^iith, 0. 8. ijs^ 
My ixeae Friend, 

TjRREAK my word by writing fliislelterj but 1 
brea^k it on the allowable fide> by d<^xig coore tiua 
•Ipromifed. 1 have.pleaiure in writiogtoypu: 
and you may poflibly bave'ibme profit in readte 
^hat I write) either oif the footires were faiR 
cient for Efn^ both I cannot withftaad. By your 
^laft> I calculate Ihat you will leave Paris this day 
fevennight ^ upon that fuppofiden^ tbit-letterfiuiy 
^11 find you there. 

Colonel Perry arrived liere two €X three dajn 
ago^ and fent me a book from you ; Caflandra 
abridged. I am fure it cannot be loo much 
abridged. The fpiritof thatmofi voluminous work, 
fairly ^xtraded^ may be contained in the ibqall* 
-efl duodedmo', and it is moft afionHhiog, that 
othere ever could have been people idle enough to 
write or read fuch eadlefs heaps of the fame fluff. 
It was, however, the occupation of thouiands in 
the laft century ; and is fiill the private, though 
vdifavowed, annifement of young girls, and fenti- 
mental ladies. A love-fick girl finds in the Cap- 
»tain with whom ihe is in love all the courage and 
^11 the graces of the tender and accomplifiied 
Oroondates j and many a grown-up, fentimental 
Jady talksdelicate Clelia tothe hero whom die would 
engage to eternal love, or laments with her that 
Jove is not eternal. 
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Jfb' f qu*il eft d»ux et aimer yji Poh mimoii ttijoun ! 
Mali helai ! il rC^fi ptint d^eter»eUei t 



It' 18, however, TCiy well to have read one of tliofe 
. extravagant works (of all which La Cilprenede*s 
are the beft), becaufe it is well to be able to talk, 
witJi {otBG degree of knowledge, upon alithofe 
iiibjcfts that other people talk fometimes upon: 
gpA I wouU by no means have any thing, that 10 
mown to otha*s, be totally tmknown to you. It 
-18 a gfeat advantage for any man, to be able to talk 
or to hear, neither ignorantly.nor abfurdly, upon 
•any fubje6t 3 for I h^ve known people, who have 
riiot faid one word, -^car ignoranftly and^jlbfurdly.5 
Jt has appeared in thetr inattentive and unmeaning 
faces. 

This, I fliink,.is as little likely to happen to you# 
as to any body of your age : and if you will but 
Add a verfatility and eaCy conformity of manners, 
:1 know no. company in which you are likely to be 
fde irop. 

This verfatility is more particularly neccflfary foi 
you at this time, now that you are going to. (o many 
HiifFerent places 5 for, though the manners and cuf- 
toms of the feveral Courts of Germany are in ge- 
nera! the fame, yet every one has its particular 
. chara6teriftic 3 fome peculiarity or other, which 
diftinguiihes it from the next. This you Oiould 
carefully attend to, and immediately adopt. No- 
thing flatters people more, nor makes Grangers fo 
■welcome, as fuch an occafional conformity. I do 
not mean by this, that you fhould mimic the air 
and ftitfnefs of every awkward German Court 3 no, 
py no means 3 but I mean that you flioiH uily 

Ci:c4iiuily 
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cliearfully comply, and fall-in with certain local 
habits, fuch as ceremonies, diet, turn of con\er- 
fation, ^c. People who are lately come from Pari^^ 
and who iiave been a good while (here, are gene- 
rally fufp^ed, and efpecially inGern[lany, of ha- 
.^'ing a degree of contempt for every other place. 
Take great care that nothing of this tind appear, 
at leaft outwardly, in your behaviour j but cwn- 
mend whatever deferves any degree of coal' 
mendation, without comparing it with what you 
may have left, much better; of the fame kind, at 
Paris. As for inftartce, the German kitchen is, 
without doubt, execrable, and the French deli- 
cious I however, never commend the French kit- 
chen at a German table : but eat of what you can 
find tolerable there, and commend it, without 
comparing it to any thing better. I have known 
many Britifh Yahoos, who, though while they 
Were at Paris conformed to no one French cullom, 
as foon as they got any where elfe, talked of no- 
thing but what they did, faw, and eat at Paris. 
The freedom of the French is not to be uft.d in- 
difcriminately at all the Courts in Germany, 
though their eafinefs may, and ought ; but that 
too at fome places more than others. The Courts 
of Manheim and Bonn, I take to be a little more 
unbarbarifed than fome others 3 that of Mai'ence, 
an ecclefiaftical one, as well as that of Treves 
(neither of which is much frequented by foreigners; , 
retains, I conceive, a great deal of the Goth and 
Vandal ftill. There more refervc and ceremony 
are necefTary ; and not a word of the Frtneh. 
At Berlin, you cannot be too French. H;int)ver, 

Brunfwick, 
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Bnmfwick, CafTel, ^c. are of the mixed kind, un 
pen decrottisy mais pas qffez» 

Aiiother thing, which I inoft earnedly recom- 
mend to you, not only in Germany, but in every part 
of the world, where you may ever be, is not only 
real, but feeming attention, to whomever yoi% 
fpeak to, or to whoever fpeaks to you. There ii 
nothing fo brutally fhocking, nor'fo little forgiven, 
Ma feeming inattention totheperfon who is fpeak- 
ing to you ; and I have known many a man 
knocked down, for (in my opinion) a much (lighter 
provocation, than that fhockmg inattention which 
I mean. I have feen many people, who, whil« 
you are fpeaking to them, inftead of looking at, 
and attending to you, fix their eyes upon the ciel« 
Ing, or fome other part of the room, look out at 
the window, play with a dog, twirl their fnuff-box, 
or pick their nofe. Nothing difcovers a little, > 
futile, frivolous mind more than this, and nothing 
is fo ofFcnfively ill-bred : it is an explicit declara- 
tion on your part, that every the mod trifling ob- 
je6t deferves your attcntipn more than all that can 
be faid by the perfon who is fpeaking to you. 
Judge'of the fentiments of hatred and refentment, 
which fuch treatment muft excite in every breaft 
where any degree offelf-love dwells 3 and I am 
fure I never yet met with that breall where there 
'was not a great deal. I repeat it again and again 
(for it is highly necefTaiy for you to remember it), 
that fort of vanity and felf-love is infeparable from 
human nature, whatever may be its rank or con- 
dition 5 even your footman will fooner forget and 
forgive a beating, than any manifeft mark of flight 

VOL. III. O ^ ;nMl 
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and contempt. Be therefore, I beg of you, not 
only really, but feemingly and tnanifeltly attentive 
to whoever fpeaks to you j nay more, take their 
ion I and tune yourielf to their unifon. Be fe- 
rious with the ferious, gay with the gay, and 
trifle with triflers. In afluraing thefc-various 
ihapes, endeavour to make each of them feem to 
fit eafy upon you, and even to appear to be yoax 
own natural one» This is the true and ufefiil 
vcrfatility, of which a thorough knowledge of the 
world at once teaches, the utility, and the means of 
acquiring. 

I am very fure, at leaft I hope, that you will 
never make ufe of a iilly exprcffion, which is the 
favourite expreflion and the abfurd excufe of all 
fools and blockheads 5 / cannot do fuch a thing j 
a thing by no means either morally of phyfically 
impoffible. I cannot attend long together to the 
fame thing, (^y^ one fool : that is, he is fuch a 
fool that he will not. I remember a very awk- 
ward fellow, who did not know what to do with 
his fword, and who always took it off before din- 
ner, faying, that he could not poffibly dine with 
his fword on ; upon which I could not help tell- 
ing him, that I really believed he could with- 
out any probable danger either to himfclf or 
others. It is a fhame and an abfardity, for 
any man to fay, that he cannot do all thofc 
things, which are commonly done by all the reft of 
mankind. 

Another thing, that I muft earneftly warn you 
againlt, islazincfs; by which more people have 
loft the fruit of their travels, tlian (perhaps) by 

any 
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any other thing. Pray be al wa>s in motion. Early 
in the morning go and lee things ; and the rcit of 
the day go and feie people. If you ftay but a 
week at a place, and that an infignificant ont% lee, 
however, all that is to be fecn there 5 know as 
many people, and get into as many houfes as ever 
you can. 

I recommend to you like^ife, though probably 
you have thought of it yourfelf, to carry in your 
pocket a map of Germany, in which the pod roads 
arc marked 5 and alfo fome fhort book of travels 
through Germany. The former \vU\ lielp to im- 
print in your memory iituations and diftances j and 
the latter will point out many things for you to 
fee, that rarghtotherwife poflTibly efcape you 3 and 
which, though they may in themfelves be of 
little confequence, you would regret no* having 
fcen, after having been at the places were they 
were. 

Thus warned and provided for your journey, 
God fpeed you 3 Felix faujlumquc Jit ! Adieu. 



LETTER CCLXXJX. 

London, May tjie 27th, O. S. 1752. 

My dear Friend, 

I SEND you the enclofed original, from a friend 
of owrs, with my o^yn commentaries upon the 
text ; a text which I have fo often paraphrafed, 
and commented ii])on already, that Ibelicve I can 
hardly fay any thing new upon it 5 but, however, 
I cannot give it over till I am better convinced, 
o a tlv\\\ 
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than I yet am, that you feci all the utility, the im« 
pbrtance, and the neceflity of it ; nay, not only 
feel, but pra^ife it; Your panegyrift allows you 
what moll fathers would be more than fatisfied 
with in a fon, and chides me for not contenting 
myfelf with V ejfentiellemenl hon 5 but I, who have 
htcn in no one refped like other fathers, cannot 
neither, like them, content myfelf with reffentieUe^ 
ment Ion 5 becaufe I know that it will not do 
your bufinefs in the world, while you want 
quelques couches de vernis. Few fathers care much 
for their fons, or, at lead, moft of them care more 
for their money ; and confequently content them- 
felves with giving them, at the cheapeft rate, the 
common run of education -, that is, a fchool till 
jeighteen 5 the univerfity tUl twenty ; and a cou- 
ple of years riding poll through the feveral towns 
of Europe : impatient till their boobies come home 
to be married, and, as tliey call it, fettled. Of 
thofe who really low-e their fons, few know how 
to do it. Some fpoil them by fondling them 
while they are young, and then quarrel with them 
when they are grown up, for having been 
fpoiled 5 fome love them like mothers, and attend 
only to the bodily health and ftrength of the hopes 
of their family, folemnize his birth-day, and re- 
joice, like the fubjeds of the Great Mogul, at the 
increafe of his bulk : while others, minding, as 
they think, only effentials, take pains and pleafdre 
to fee in their heir all their favourite weaknefles 
and impcrfeftions. I hope and believe that I 
have kept clear of all thefe errors, in the education 
which I have given you. No weaknefles of my 
•wn have warped it, no parfiraony has ftarved it, 

no 
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no rigour lias deformed it. Sound and extenlivc 
learning was th^ foundation which I meant to lay^ 
I have laid it ; but that alone, I knew, wduld by 
no means be fufticient : the ornamental, the flioMf- 
illi, the pleafing fuperftrii6lurc was to be begun. 
In tliat view I threw you into the great world, 
intirely your own mailer, at an age when pthers 
either guzzle at the univeility, or are fent abroad 
in fervitude, to fome awkward, pedantic, Scotch 
governor. This was to ^ut you in the way, and 
the only way, of acquiring thofe manners, that 
addrefs, and thofe graces, which exclufivcly dif-, 
tinguiih people of fafhion ; and without which all 
moral virtues, and. all acquired learning, are of 
no fort of ufe in Courts ami le leau monde 5 on the 
contrary, I am not fure if they are not an hin- 
drance. They are feared and difiiked in thofe* 
places^ as too fevere, if not fmoothed and in- 
troduced by the graces 5 but of thefe graces, of 
this neceflary heau vemU, it fecms, there arc ftlH 
quelqUes couches qui manquent. Now, pray let 
me afk you, coolly "and ferioufly, pourquoi ces 
rouckes manquent-ellcs ? For you may as eafily 
take them, as you may wear more or lefs powder 
in your hair, more or Jefs lace upon your coat. 
I can, therefore, account for yoiir wanting them 
no other way in the world, than from your not 
being yet convinced of their full value. You 
have heard fome EngJifli bucks fay, '** Damn 
•^ thefe finical outlandilh airs,' give me a manl/, 
«* Tefolute, manner. They make a rout with their 
*' graces, and talk like a parcel of dancing- matters, 
*^ and drefs like a parcel of fops ; one good En- 
^' gliihman will beat three of them/* But let 

© 3 ^^NiX 
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v')iii own obfcrvation undeceive you of thefe pre- 
judices. 1 will give you one inftancc only, in^ 
Uyiid of an hundred that I could give you, of a 
%« ! V ihiiiing foriane iuid figure, raifed upon no 
c/Jitr foundiiiion whatfoevcr, than that of addrefa, 
iiiauncrs, and graces. Between you and me (for 
this example mr.ll go no farther) what do you 
think mad<^ our friend, I.(>rd A* * * * e. Colonel 
o{ a regiment of guards, Governor of Virginia^ 
Xir.K)ai c«f ihe Siole, and Enibalfador to Paris j 
a;r,<)iuiting in all to lixteen or ftvenleen thoufand 
pounds a year ? V\'as it his birth ? No a Dutch 
Giintleman only. Was it his eftatc ? No, he had 
none. Was it his learning, his parts, his political 
abilities and applicatipn ? You can anfwer thefe 
queAions as eafily, and as foon, as I can aik thenu 
What was it then ? Many people wondered, but 
J do not 5 for I know, and will tell you* It was 
his air, his addrefs, his manpers, and his graces. 
He pleafed, and by pleating became a favourite ^ 
and by becoming a favourite became all that he 
has been fince. Show roe any one inftance, where 
iutrinfic worth and merit, unaflifted by exterior ac- 
lonij.lirnments, have raifed any man fo high. 
You know the Due de Richelieu, now MarJchal, 
Cordm lieu, Gentiihomvie de la Chamlrey twice 
taibaifador, ^c. Qy what means ? Not by the 
puriiy of his chara(?Lt;r, the depth cf liis know- 
leds^e or ar.y unconuiiui^ penetration and faguity. 
Women alone formed and raifed him. liic 
Duchefs of Burgmuly took a faiiey to him, and 
had him be lore lie. was iixteen years old ; this 
put him in falhion among the heau wondc: and tl>c 
late Rcj^ent's elded (Jiuighter, now Madame de Mo- 
dene, 
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deiie, took him next, and was near marrying him. 
Thefe early connexions with women of the firft 
di£lin6lion gave him thofc manners, graces, and 
addrefs, which you lee he has -, and which, I can 
aflure you, are all that he has 3 for ftrip him of 
them, and he will be one of the pooreft men in 
Europe. Man or woman cannot refill an engaging 
exterior} it will pleafc, it will make its way. You 
want, it fecms, but quelques couches ; for God's 
fake, lofe no time in getting them ; and now yo« 
hav^ gone fo far, complete the work. Think of 
nothing elfe till that work is finifhed : unwearied 
application will bring about any thing \ and furely 
your application can never be fo well employed 
as upon that objc6^, which is abfolutely necelTary 
to facilitate all others. With your knowledge 
and parts^ if adorned by manners and graces^ 
what may you not hope one day to be ? But 
without them, you will be in the fituation of a 
man who wouW be very fleet of one leg, but very 
lame x£ the other. He could not run, the lame 
leg would check and clog the well one, which 
would !>• very near ufele6# ' . 

From my original plan for your education^ I 
meant to make you un homme univerfel ; *what de- 
pended upon me is executed, the little that remains 
undone depends fingly upon you. Do not then 
difappoint, when you can fo eafily gratify me. 
It is your own intcreft which I am prclfing you 
to purfue, and it is the only return that*! defire for 
iill the care and afledion of^ Yours. 
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LETTER CCLXXX. 

Ix>ndon, May the jilt, O. S. 1753. 

My dkah Faieno, 

FlIE world if the book, and the only one to 
^hich, at prefent, I would have you apply your- 
ielf ; and (he thorough knowledge of it will beuf 
more ufe to )ou, than all the booki that ever 
were read. I>ay aiide the bed txiok whcneycr 
you can go into the bcA company i and, depend 
upon it, you change for the better* Howevtr, 
as the mod tumultuous life, whether of buiiiieff 
or plcafure, leaves fome vncant moments «\ ery 
day, in which a book h the refuge of a rational 
being, I mean now to point out to you the me- 
thod of employing thofe moments (which will 
And ought to be but few) in the moft advanu- 
geous maDoer. Throw away none of your time 
upon thofe trivial futile books, pobliOied by idle 
or neccflfitous authors, for the omufement of idle 
and Ignorant readers : fuch fort of booka fwarm 
and buzz about one cvtry day j flap them away ', 
they have no iHng. Ctiium pttefimm^ have 
fome one obje6t for thole leifure momentKi and 
purfue that (ibjc6t invariably till you liavc attained 
it} and then take fome other. For inftancr, con- 
fidering your dflli nation, I would advifc ycu to 
finglc out the mod remarkable and iiilereftiiig 
rras of modern hlAory, and confine all your 
reading to that (rra, \( yon pitch npon the 
Txc:\\y of Munflcr (and that {m th« prr)p(T period 
to begin vsUh, in the courfe which I am now 

rt'iont- 
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recommending) do not interrupt it by dipping 
ami deviating into other books, unrelative to H : 
but confult only the moft authentic hiflories, let- 
ters, memoirs, and negotiations, relative to that 
great tranfadion j reading and comparing them, 
with all that caution and didrufl which Lord 
Bolingbrokc recommends to you, in a better 
manner, and in better words, than I can. The 
next period, worth your particular knowledge, is 
the treaty of the Pyrenees ; which was calculated 
to lay, and in efFe^ did lay, the foundation of the 
fucceflion of the Houfe of Bourbon to the Crown 
of Spain. Purfue that in the fame manner^ 
fingliug, out of the millions of volumes written 
upon that oocajdon, »the two or three moft au- 
thentic ones, and particularly letters, which are 
the bed authorities in matters of negotiation. 
Next come the Treaties of Nimeguen and Ryl'-* 
wick, poftfcripts in a manner to thofe of Muu- 
Her and the Pyrenees, Thofe two tranfadionsf 
have had great light thrown upon thein by the « 
publication of many authentic and original letters 
and pieces. The conceHions made at the Treaty 
of Ryfwick, by the then triumphant Lewis the 
XlVth, afloniihed all thofe who viewed things 
only fuperficially J but, I fhould think, muft 
have been eafily accounted for by thofe who 
kne>y the ftate of the kingdom of Spain, as well 
as of the health of its King, Charles the lid, 
at that time. The interval between the conclu- 
fion of the peace of Ryfwick, and the breaking- 
out of the great war in 1 70a, though a ibort, is 
a moft interefting one. Every week of it almofl. 
produced fottie great event. Two Partition Trca- 
05 ^^^ 
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tics, the death of the King of Spain, his un- 
expected Will> and the acceptance of it by 
Lewis the XlVth, in yiolation of the iecond 
treaty of Partition, juft figned and ratified by 
him : Philip the Vth quietly and chearfiilly re- 
ceived in Spain, and acknowledged as King of it> 
by moft of thofe Powers, who afterwards joined 
in an alliance to dethrone him. I cannot help 
making this obfervation upon that occafion y That 
charadter has often more to do m great tranfac- 
ttons, than prudence and found policy ; for Lewis 
the XlVth gratified his perfonal pride, by giving 
a Bourbon King to Spain, at the expence of the 
iru^ intereft of France > which would have ac- 
quired much more folid and permanent flrengtfa 
by the a^Btion of Naples, Sicily, and Lorraine, 
upon the foot of the fecond Partition Treaty j 
2nd I think It was fortunate for Europe that ht 
preferred the Will. It is tnic, he might hope to 
influence his grandfon 5 but he could never expert 
that his Bourbon pofterity in France (hould in- 
fluence his Bourbon pofterity in Spain ; he knew 
too well: how weak the ties of blood are among 
men, and how much weaker ftill they are among 
princes. The Memoirs of Count Harrach, and erf 
Las Torres, give a good deal of light into the 
tranfa6lions of the Court of Spain, previous to 
the death of that weak King ; and the letters of 
the Marechal d*Harcourt, then the French Embaf- 
fador in Spain, of which I have authentic copies 
in manufcript, from the year 1698 to ijoi, have 
cleared up that whole affair to me. t keep that 
book for you. It appeal's by thofe letters, tliat 
the imprudent condu6t of the Houfe of Auftria, 

with 
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with regard to the King and Queen of Spain, and 
Madame Berlips, her favourite, together with tlie 
knowledge of the Partition Treaty, which iucenied 
all Spain, were the tnie and only reafons of the 
Will in favour of the Duke of Anjou. Cardinal 
Portocarrero, nor any of the Grandees, were bribed 
by France, as was generally reported and believed 
at that time 5 which confirms Voltaire's anecdote 
upon that fubjedl. Then opens a new fqene and 
a hew century : Lewis the XlVth's good fortune 
forfakes him, till the Duke of MaVlborough and 
Prince Eugene make him amends for all the mif- 
chiefthey had done him, by making the Allies 
refufe the terms of peace offered by him at €rer- 
truydenberg. How the difadvantageous peace of 
Utrecht was afterwards brought on, you have lately 
read ; iind you cannot inform yourfelf too minutely 
of all thofe circumftances, that treaty being the 
frefhefl fource, from whencis the late tranfa(5tions 
of Europe have flowed. The afterations which 
have (ince happened, wliether by wars or treaties, 
are fo recent, that all the written accounts are to 
be helped out, proved, or contradifted, by the oral 
ones of almoft every informed perfon, of a certain 
age or rank in life. For the fa6ts, dates, and ori- 
^nal pieces of this centujry, you will find them in 
Lamberti, till the year' 1715; and after that time 
in Rouffet's Recueil. 

I do not mean that you ihould plod hours to- 
gether in refearches of^his kind ; no, you may 
employ your time more ufefally : but I mean, 
thai you iliould make the moft of the moments 
you do employ, by method, and the purfu'.^ of 
one fingle objed at a time j nor Ihould I call it a 
o 6 digrelllotw 
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digrrnTioii from tb^t obje6^, if, when you mtct 
with cla/liing and jarruig preteDdoDf of different 
Princ-et to the Cime thing, you bad immediately 
recourfe to other bookH, in which tbofe feveral 
pretenHoni were clearly (hied \ on the cpntrary^i 
that It the only way of remcmt)ering tbofe cun- 
leAed rightu and claims : for, were a man to read 
$ou(s tU fuitft SchwederuM*s Theatrum Pri'tfrifio" 
num, he would only be confounded by the variety, 
and remember none Jof them j wbr*rcaf, by exa- 
mining them occaGpnally^ ai tliry liappen to oc- 
cur, either in the courfc of your hiRorical read- 
ing, or aa they are agitatexl in your own timet, 
you will retain them, by conne^ing them with 
thoCe hiftorical fa6t» which occafioncd yourem|ui« 
ry. For example, had you read, in the courTe 
of two or three foliot of Fretenlioni, thofe, among 
oihert/of the two Kings of England and PruiTia 
to Oft Prife, it ii impoftible that you (hould have 
remembered them ; but now, that they are become 
the debated objed ut the Dyet at Katifbon, and 
the topic of all polilical convcrfutioni, if you con* 
fult both bookti and perfontt concerning them, and 
Inform yourfclf tlioroughly, you will never forget 
them at long ai you hve. You will hear a great 
deal of thenci on one fide, at Hanover ; and as 
much on tlie other i\dt, altcrwards, at Berlin : 
hear both fidei, and form your own opinion > but 
difpute with neither, 

Letteru from foreign Minifterg to their Courts^ 
and from their Courtg to them, are, if genuine, 
the beft and moft authentic records you can read, 
as far as tliey go. Cardinal d'Oirat'iif Prefident 
ieanin'f I D'£ftradc*ij Sir William Tomple'a, will 

uot 
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not only inform your mind, but form your ftyki ; 
which, in letters of bufinefs, fhould be very plain 
and fimple, but, at the fame time, exceedingly 
clear, corre6t, and pure. 

All that I have faid may be reduced to thefe 
two or three plain principles j ift. That you 
Ihould now read very little, but converfe a great 
deal : 2dly, To read no ufelefs, unprofitable 
books ; and, ^dly, That thofe which you do read 
may all tend to a certain objcdl, and be relative 
to, and confequential of, each other. In this me- 
thod, half an hour's reading every day will carry 
you a great way. People fcldom know how to 
employ their time to the beft advantage, till they 
have too little left to employ 5 but if, at your age, 
in the beginning of life, people would but con- 
fider the value of it, and put every moment to 
intereft, it is incredible what an additional fund 
of knowledge and pleafure fuch an ceconomy 
would briiig in. I look back with regret upon 
that large fum of time, which, in my youth, I 
laviOied away idly, without either improvement 
or pleafure. Take warning betimes, aad enjof 
every moment 5 pleafures do not commonly lafi fo 
long as life, and therrfore (bould not be ncgJe6led^ 
and the longeil life is too (hort for knowledge, 
con fequently. every moment is pi-ecious. 

I am furprized at having received do letter from 
you fi nee you left Paris. I ftill diredt this to 
Strafburgb> as 1 did my two lait. I.fhall dire^ 
my -next to the poil-boufe at Mai'ence, unlei&l 
receive, in the mean time, contrary inftrudliona 
from you. Adieu ! Bemember Us attentions .* 
they muii be your paflports into good company. 
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LETTER CCLXXXr. 

London, June^ O. S. X7j3. 
My dear Fbibkd^ 
V£RY few celebrated negotiators have been 
eminent for their learning. The moft fiunous 
French negotiators (and I know no nation that 
can boa^ of abler) have been military men, as 
Monfieard*Harcourt,Cpmted'£ftrade8, Mar^chal 
d*Uxelles, and others. The late Duke of Marl- 
borough, who was at leafl as able a negotiator as 
a general, was exceedingly ignorant of booki, 
b|it extremely knowing in men; whereas the 
learned Grotius appeared, both in Sweden and in 
France, to be a very bungling minifler. This is, 
in my opinion, vexy eafily to be accounted for. 
^ A m^n of very deep learning muft have employed 
the greateft part of his time in books ^ and a ikil* 
ful negotiator muft necefTirily have employed 
much the greateft part of his time with man. The 
found fcholar, when dragged out of his duUy 
clofet into buiinefs, ads by book, and deals with 
men as he has read of them ; not as he has known 
them by experience ; he follows Spartan and Ro- 
man precedents, in what he falfely imagines to be 
fimilar cafes; .whereas two cafes never were, 
£nce the beginning of the world, exadly alike : 
and he would be capable, where he thought fpi- 
rit and vigour neceffaryj to draw a circle round 
the perfons he treated with, and to inlift upon a 
categorical an(wer before they went out of it, be- 
caufe he had read, in the Roman hiftory, that 
once upon a time fome Roman embaffador did fo. 
No i a certain degree of learning may help, but 

BO 
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no degree of learning will ever make a ikilful mi- 
nifter : whereas a gfcat knowledge of the world, 
of thecharaders, paffions, and habits of mankind, 
has, without one grain of learning, made a thou- 
fand. Military men have feldom much know- 
ledge of books ■; their education does not allow it ; 
but what makes great amends for that want is, 
that they generally know a great deal of the 
world I they are thrown into it young ; they fee 
variety of nations and cha rafters -, and they foon 
find, that to rife, which is tlie aim of them all, 
tTiey muft firft pleafe : thefe concurrent caufes 
almoft always give them manners and politenels. 
In confequence of which, you fee tliem always 
diftinguiihed at Courts, and favoured by the wo- 
men. I could wifh that you had been of an age 
<o have made a campaign .or two ;as a volunteer. 
It would have given you an attention, a verfatili- 
ty, and an alertnefs 3 all which I doubt you want, 
and a great want it is. 

A foreign minifter has not great bufinefs to 
tranfa6l every day j fo that his knowledge and his 
Ikill in negotiating are not frequently put to the 
trial : but he has that to do every day, and every 
hour of the day, which is neceflary to prepare 
and fmooth the way for his buftiicfs ; that is, fo 
infinuate himfelf by his manners, not only into 
the houfes, but into the confidence, of the moft 
confiderable people in that place j to contribute 
to their pleafures, and infeniibly not to be looked 
upon as a ftranger himfelf. A (kilful minifter 
may very poffibly be doing his mafter's bufinefs 
full as well, in doing the honours gracefully and 
genteelly of a ball or a fupper, ds if he were la- 

boiVQKiSc| 
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borioufly writing a protocol in his clofet. The 
Marechal de Harcourt., by his magnificence, his 
manners, and bis politenefs, blunted the edge of 
the long averfion whicli the Spaniards had to the 
French. The Court and the Grandees were per- 
fonally fond of him, and frequented his bouie; 
and were at laft infeniibly brought to prefer a 
French to- a German yoke 5 which, I am con- 
vinced, would never have happened had Comte 
d*Harrach been Marechal d^Harconrt, or the 
Marechal d'Harcourt Comte d'Harrach. The 
Comte d*Eftrades had, hy fes manieres polies tt 
lianteSf formed fuch coune6lions, and gained 
fach an intereft in the republic of the United 
Provinces, that Moufieur de Witt, the then Pen- 
lionary of Holland, often applies to him to ufc 
his intereft with his friends, both in Holland and 
the other provinces, whenever he (De Witt) had 
a difficult point which he wanted to carry. This 
was certainly not brought about by his knowledge 
of books, but of men : dancing, fencing, and 
riding, with a little military architc6hire, were 
no doubt tlie top of his education ; and, if he 
knew that col/cgiujn, in Latin, Signified college hi 
French, it niuft have been by accident. But he 
knew what was more ufeful : from tliirteen years 
old he had been in the great world, and had read 
men and women fo long, tliat he could then read 
them at fight. 

Talking, the other day, upon this and otiier 
fubjeds, all relative to you, with one who knows 
and loves you very well, and exprefling my anx- 
iety and wifties that your exterior accompli Ihments, 
as a man of fafhion, might adorn, and at leall 

cquat 
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tqual your iutriniic merit as a man of ^ fenie and 
honour 3 the perfon interrupted me, and faid. Set 
yoiu: heart at red 5 that never will nor can hap* 
pen. It is not in character; that gentlenefs, that 
douceur, thofe attentions, which you with hira to 
have, are not in his nature ; and do what you 
will, nay, let hiiu do what he will, he never caft 
acquire them. Nature may be a little difguifed 
and altered by care 3 but can by no means what- 
Ibever be totally forced and changed. I denied 
this principle to a certain degree 3 but admitting, 
however, that in many relpedls our nature was 
not to be changed 3 and aiferting, at the fame time, 
that in others it might by care be very much al- 
tered and improved, fo as in truth to be changed 5 
that I took thole exterior accompli flunents, vt^hich 
/we had been talking of, to be mere modes^ and 
abfolutely depending upon the will, and upon cuf- 
tom 3 and that, therefore, I was convinced that 
your good fenfe, which muft ihew you the impor- 
tance of them, would make you refolve at all evente 
to acquire them, even in fpite of nature, if nature 
be in the cafe 3 our difpute, which lafled a great 
while, ended, as Voltaire obferves that difputes 
in England are apt to do, in a wager of fifty gui- 
neas 3 which I myfelf am to decide upon honour, 
and of which this is a faithful copy. If you think 
J Ihall win it, you may go my halves if you pleafe j 
declare yourfelf in time. This I declare, that I 
would moll chearfuUy give a tlwufand guineas to 
win thofe fifty ; you may fecure them me if you 
pleafe. 

I grow 
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I grow yery inipatit^nt tor your future letteri 
from the fererMl Courtv of Manliciin, Bonn, l-Iano- 
yer, &c. &c. And I (Irfirc tl>at your letter* niay 
be to me, v/Uai I do not dcCirc they ihould be 
to any body ell'c ; I n^aiu full of yourfelf. Let 
tlitt fgotiful, a figure which u)Mjn ail other occs* 
iiont I detcily be your only one to me. Triflei 
tiiat concern you arc not triilct to me ; and my 
knowledge of them may poHibly be ufrful w 
you. Adieus— Lri grant, Ut gractt, la graat. 
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Lond^t June tbe 23d, O. S. I7p. 

My pbam Paibno, 

I DIRECT thii letter to Ma'icoce, where I 
think it ii likely to meet you, fuppoiing, at I do^ 
that you ftaid three weeki at Manheim after tbe 
date of your laH from thence > but ihould yoa 
have (laid longer at Manheim, to which I have 
no objedtion, it will wait for you at Maience. 
MaVence will nr)t, I believe, have charmt to de- 
tain you above a week j fo that I reckon you will 
be at Bonn at the end of July, N. S. lliereyoo 
may (lay juA i\n little or ai lotig a^ you plcafe, 
and then procrrd to Hanover. 

I had a letter by the laO poft from a relation 
of mine at Hnnover, Mr. Stanhope Afpinwall, 
who is in the Duke of Newcadlc's offic e, and hai 
lately beM) appointed the King'i* Minifter to the 
Dcy of Algteri* ; a port which, notwithflanding 
your vicwi of foreign afiairi, I believe you da 
not eavy him. Ho telb me in that letter^ thert 

are 
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Site very good lodgings to be had at one Mrs. 
Meyers's, th^ next door to the Duke of New- 
ca£lle*s, which he offers to take for you : I have 
deiired him to do it, in cafe Mrs. Meyers will 
wait for you till the latter end of Auguft, or the 
beginning of September, N. S. which I fuppofe, is 
about the time when you will be at Hanover. 
You will find this Mr. Afpinwall of great ufe to 
you there. He will exert himfelf to the utmoft 
to ferve you ; he has been twice or thrice at Ha- 
nover, and knows all the allures there : he is very 
well with the Duke of Newcaflle, and will puff 
you there. Moreover, if you have a mind to 
work as a volunteer in that lureau, he will affift 
and inform you. In Hiort, he is a veiy honeft, 
fenfible, and informed man^ mais ne pah pas 
leaucBup defajlgure ; il abtife mime du privilege 
qVLont Us hommas dhre laids \ et il nefera pas en 
r^e, avec les Lions et les Leopards qu^il irouvera 
k Alger. 

As you are entirely mailer of the time when 
you will leave Bonn, and go to Hanover, fo are 
you mailer to flay at Hanover as long as you 
pleafe, and to go from thence where you pleafe ; 
provided that at Chriflmas you are at Berlin, for 
the beginning of the Carnival: this'I would not 
have you fay at Hanovpr, confidering the mutual 
difpofition of thole two courts : but when any 
body alks you where you are to ^o next, fay, 
that you propofe rambling in Germany, at Brunf- 
wick, CafTel, isfc, till the next fpringj when 
you intend to be in Flanders, in your way to Eng- 
land. I take Berlin, at this time, to be the po- 
litefl, tlic raoft fhining, and the moft ufeful Court 



io Europe, for a young fellow to be at : and there- 
fore I would upon no account not have you theie» 
for at leail a couple of months of the Carnival 
If you are as well received, and pa(s your time as 
well, at Bonn, as I believe you will, 1 would ad- 
yvile you to remain there till about the aoth of Aa« 
^^*^ g^ft, N. S. 3 in four days more you will be at 
Hanover. As for your liay there, it muft bt 
ihorter or longer, according to certain circum- 
ilances which you kn&w of; fappofing them at tht 
bed, then flay till within a week or ten days of 
the King's return to England j but fuppofing 
them at the worft, your ftay mufl not be too 
fliort, for reafons which you alio know : no re- 
ientment mufl either appear or be fu^>e^edj 
therefore, at worfl, 1 think you mud remain them 
a months and at bed, as long as ever you pleafe. 
But I am convinced that all will turn out very 
Veil for you i:here. Every body is engaged or in- 
clined to help you 5 the Miniflers^ both Englifli 
and German, the principal Ladies, and mod of 
tlic foreign Minifters j fo that I may apply to you 
nullum numen abi^/i, Jijii prudent ia. Du Perron 
will, I believe, be back there, from Turin, much 
about the time you get thither ; pray be very at- 
tentive to him, and connect yourfelf with him at 
much as ever you can ; for, befides that he is a 
r*iry pretty and well-informed man, he is very 
much in fafliion at Hanover, is perfonally yety well 
with the King, and certain Ladies j fo tliat a 
viiible intimacy and counedion with him will do 
you credit and fcrvice. Pray cultivate Mon- 
fieqr Hop the Dutch Mini;'er, who has always 
been very much my friend, and will, 1 am fure, 

be 
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be yours : his manners, it is true, are not very 
engaging ; he is rough, but he is liucere. It is 
very ufeful foraetimes to fee the things uhich on© 
ought to avoid, as it is right to fee very often thofc 
which one ought to imitate ; and my friend Hop's 
manners will frequently point out to you what 
yours ought to be by the rule of contraries. 

Congrcve points -out a fort of critics, to whom 
he fays that we are doubly obliged. 

RuIm for %ooA writing they with pains indite, 
T^ (tmw us what is bad,^ what Miey write. 

It is certain that Monfieur Hop, with the befl 
heart in the world, and a thoufand good qua* 
lities, has athdufand enemies, and hardly a friend ; 
fingly from the roughnefs ofhis manners. 

N. B. I heartily wifli you could have flayed 
long enough at Manheim, to have been ferioufly^ 
and defperately in love with Madame de Taxis 3 
who I fuppofe is a proud infolent fine Lady, and 
who would confeqiientl}' have expected attentions 
little fhort of adoration : nothing would do you 
more good than fuch a paflion -, and I live in hopes 
that fomebody or other will be able to excite fuch 
a one in you : your hour may not yet be come, 
iKit it will come. Love has not been unaptly 
compared to the fmall-pox, which mofl peo- 
ple have fooner or later. Iphigenia ha*<l a won<* 
derful effect upon Cinion ; I wifh feme Hano- 
verian Iphigenia may try her ll&ill upon you. 

I recommend to you again, though I have al- 
ready done it twice or thrice, to fpeak German, 
even afFe^dly, while you are at Hanover ; which 
will fhow that you prefer that language, and be 
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of more nfe to joa there wiAJamehMfy^ than j<oa 
can ioiagiiie. When jou cany my letters to Mod- 
fieor Muochanfeo, and Moofieor Schwiegddt, 
addrefsyourielf to them German; the latter fpeab 
French very well, bat the formor extremely ilL 
Show great attention to Madame Munchaoieo's 
daughter, who is a great faTourite : theie little 
trifles ^eafe mothers, and fometimes fathers, ex- 
tremely. Obferve, and yoa will find, almoflimi- 
verlally, that the leafl things either pleafe or ^f- 
pkafe moft ; becanfe they neceflaiily imply, ei- 
ther a very flrong defire of oblig^g, or an unpar- 
donable indifference about it. I will give yoo a 
ridiculous inflance enough of this truth, from n^ 
own experience. * When I was Embaflador the 
firft time in Holland, Comte de Waflenaer and his 
wife, people of the firft rank and confideratioa, 
had a little boy of about three years old, of whom 
they were exceedingly fond ; in order to make luv 
court to them, I was fo too, and ufed to take the 
child often upon my lap, and play with him. One 
day his nofe was very fnotty, upon which I took 
out my handkerchief and wiped it for him ; this 
raifed a loud laugh, and tb^ called me a vciy 
handy nurfe ; but the father and mother were fo 
pleafed with it, that to this day it is an anecdote 
in the family ; and I never receive a Letter from 
Comte Waflenaer, but he makes me the compli- 
ments du morveux quefai mouche autrefois : who, 
by the way, I am afl'iired, is now the pretticlt 
young fellow in Holland. Where one would 
gain people, remember tliat nothing is little. 
Adieu ! 

LETTER 
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LETTER CCLXXXIIL 

London, June the a^th, O. S. I753« 
My dear Friend, 

\s I have reafon to fear, from your laft letter 
>f the 1 8th, N. S. from Manheim, that all, or at 
eaft moft of my letters to you, fince you left 
'aris, have mifcarried ; I think it requifite at all 
ivents, to repeat in this theneceflary parts of thofe 
everal letters, as far as they relate to your future 
notions. 

I fuppofe that this will either find you, or be 
>ut a few days before you, at Bonn, where it is 
lirefted 3 and I fuppofe too, that you have fixed 
rour time for going from thence to Hanover. If 
Jiings turn out well at Harwver, as in my opinion 
bey will, Chi fta bene nonji muova, ftay there till 
I week or ten days before the King fets out for 
England 5 but, fhould they turn out ill, which I 
:annot imagine, ftay however a month, that your 
leparture may not feem a ftep of difcontent or 
peevifhnefs ; the very fufpicion of which is by all 
neans to be avoided. Whenever you leave Ha- 
3dver, be it fooner or later, where would you 
50 ? Ella e Padrone, and I give you your choice : 
Would you pafs the months of November and 
December at Brunfwick, CalTel, t^c.9 Would 
^ou chufe to go for a couple of months to Ratif- 
t)on, where you will be very well recommended 
to, and treated by the King's Eledoral Minifter, 
tlie Baron de Behr, and where you would im- 
prove your jus pullkum 9 Or virould you ratlier 
go diredly to Berlin-, and ftay there till the end 

of 
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of the Carnival ? Two or three months at Bcrlii 
arc, confidering all circum fiances, neceifarj for 
you ; and the Carnival months are the beft : pour 
ie rejle, dicidez en dernier re£ort, ei Jans appel 
eomme dalus. Let me only know your decree, 
■v^hen you have formed it. Your good or ill foo. 
cefs at Hanover will have a very great influence 
upon your fubfequent charader, figure, and for- 
tune in the world j therefore I confefs, that I am 
more anxious about it, than ever bride was on 
her wedding-night, when wifhes, hopes, fean» 
and doubts, tumultuoufly agitate, pleafe, and 
terrify her. It is your firft crifis : the charader 
which you acquire there will, more or left, be 
that which will abide by you for the reft of your 
life. You will be tried and judged there, not as 
a boy, but as a man : and from that iDomeni 
there is no appeal for chara6ter ; it is fixed. To 
form that chara6ter advantageoufly, you have three 
objects particularly to attend to 5 your charaAcr 
as a man of morality, truth, and honour : your 
knowledge in the objeds of your deflination, as a 
man of bulinefs ; and your engaging and infi- 
nuating addrcfs, air, and manners, as a courtier j 
the fure and only fleps to favour. Merit at Courts, 
without favour, will do little or nothing 3 favour, 
without merit, will do a good deal ; but favour 
and merit together will do every thing. Faf\*our 
atCourts depends upon fo many, fuch trifling, fuch 
unexpefted, and unforcfccn events, tliat a good 
Courtier muft attend to every circuraftance, how- 
ever little, that either does or can happen ; he mufl 
have no abfences, no diftraSilons j he mufl nut 
fay, ** I did not mind it j who would have thought 

"it = ' 
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*' it ?" He ouglit both to have minded, and to have 
thought it. A chamber-maid has Ibmetimescaufed 
revolutions in Courts, which have produced others 
in Kingdoms. Were I to make my way to fa- 
vour in a Court, I would neither wilfully, nor by 
negligence, give a dog or a cat their rcafons to 
didike me. Two pies grieches, well mftrufted, you 
know, made the fortune of dc Luines with Lewis 
XIII. Every flep a man makes at Court requires 
as much attention and circumfpedion, as thofe 
which were made formerly between hot plough- 
(hares, in the Ordeal, or fiery trials } which, in 
thofe times of ignorance and fuperilition, were 
looked upon as demon llrations of innocence or 
guilt. Dire£t your principal battery, at Hanover, 
at the D — of N — *s : there are many very weak 
places in that citadel ; where, with a very little 
ikill, you cannot fail making a great impreffion. 
Aikforhis orders, in every thing you doj talk 
Auftrian and Antigallican to him ; and, as foon 
as you are upon a foot of talking eaiily to him, tell 
him en badinant, that his Ikill and fuccefs in thirty 
or forty eleftions in England leave you no reafon to 
doubt of his carrying his Eleftion f(ff Frankfort : 
and that you look upon the Archduke as his Mem- 
ber for the Empire. In his hours of feftivity and 
compotation, drop, that he puts you in mind of 
what Sir William Temple fays of the Penfionary 
Dc Witt, who at that time governed half Europe. ; 
that he appeared at balls, aflemblies, and public 
places, as if he had nothing elfe to do, or to think 
of. When he talks to you upon foreign affairs, 
which he will often do, fay, that you really can- 
not prefume to give any opinion of your own upon 
VOL. III. p iVxoKfc 
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tliofc matters, booking upon yonrfelf, at prefent, only 
jfs a poftfcript to the corps diplomatique -, but that, 
if his Grace will be pleafed to make you an addi- 
tional volume to it, though biit in duodecimo, you 
v?ill do your befl, that he fhall neither be afhamed 
nor repent of it. He loves to have a favourite, 
rfnd to open himfelf to that favourite ; he has now 
do fuch perfon with him -, the place is vacant, and 
if you have dexterity you may fill it. In one 
thing alone do not humour him 3 I mean drink- 
ing ; for, as I believe you have never yet been 
d[runk, you do not yourfelf know how you can 
bear your wine, and what a little too much of it 
may make you do or fay : you might poHibly kick 
down all you had done before. 

You do not love gaming, and I thank God for 
it j but at flanover I would have you ibow, and 
profefs, a particular diflike to play, fo as to decline 
it upon all occaiions, unlefs where one may be 
wanted to make a fourth at whift or quadrille ; and 
tJu n take care to declare it the refult of your com- 
plaifance, not of your inclinations. Without fuch 
precautions, jou may very pofTibly be fufpeded, 
tliough unjuftly, of loving play, upon account of 
my former pafiion for it 5 and fuch a fufpicion 
would do you a great deal of hurt, efpecially with 
the King, who detefts gaming. I muft end this 
abruptly. God blefs you ! 



LETTER 
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LETTER CCLXXXIV. 
My dear Friend, 

Versatility a« a Courtier may be aimoft 
deCiiive to you hereafter } that is, it may conduce 
to, or retard your preferment in your own dedina" 
tion. The firfl reputation goes a great way ; and, 
if you fix a good one at Hanover, it will operate 
a\fo toyour advantage in England. The trade 
of a Courder is as much a trade as that of a flioe- 
maker ; *3d he who applies birafelf the mod will 
Kvork the bed : the only difficulty is to difiinguidi 
(what I am fure you have fenfe enough to diftin- 
^uifh) between the right and proper qualffieations 
and their kindred faults 5 for there is but a line 
between every perfe6tion and its neighbouring 
imperfe^idn. M for cxaroplie, you muft be ex- 
tremely well-bre^ ahd polite, but without the 
troublefome forms and ftiftnefs of ceremony. You 
fflurt be refpe6tfal and aflfenting, but without 
*being fervilte and abjed^. ' You imift -be frank, but 
without indifcretion; ^ ahd clofe, without b^ing 
coftive.' You muft keep up dignity of cbarader, 
tvithout the leaft pride of birH or r^nb. You 
muft beJ gay within all 4he bounds of decency ttid 
refpe6l ; and grave without the affectation of Wif^ 
dom, ^V'hich does ndt become the age of twenty. 
You mart be eflentially fecret, without being dark 
and myfterious. You muft be firm, and e\'en bold, 
but with great Teeming modefty. 

With thefe qualifications, which, by the tvay, 
are all in your own power, I will attfwer'for 
your luccefs, not only at Hanover, -but ^t 4iny 
r 2 ^k>\)aX. 
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Court in Europe. And I am not fony that you 
begin your apprenticefhip at a little one ; becaufe 
you mull be more circumfpedt, and more upon 
your guard there, than at a great one, where cveiy 
little thing is not known, nor reported. 

When you write to me, or to any body clfe, 
from thence, take care that your letters contain 
commendations of all you fee and hear there; 
for they will moft of them be opened and read : 
but, as frc (pent Couriers will come frona Hano- 
ver to England, you may fometimes write to mc 
without referve 3 aud put your letters into a vciy 
little box, which you may fend fafely by fomc of 
them. 

I rouft not omit mentioning to you, that, at the 
Duke of Newcaftle's table, where you will fre- 
quently dine, there is a great deal of drinking ; 
be upon your guard againfl it, both upon account 
of your health, which would not bear it, and of 
the confecjuences of your being fluftered and 
heated with wine : it might engage you in fcrapes 
and frolics, which the King (who is a very fober 
man himfelO detefts. On the other hand, you 
fhould not feem too grave and too wife to drink 
like the reft of the company , therefore ule art : 
mix water with your wine; do not drink all 
that is in tlie glals j and, if deteded, and prefled 
to drink more, do not cry out fobriety ; but fay, 
that you have lately been out of order, that you 
are fubje<Sl to inflammatory complaints, and that 
you muft beg to be exculed for the prefent. A 
young fellow ought to be wifer than he fhould feem 
to be J and an old fellow ought to feem wife whe- 
ther he really be fo or not. 

During 
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During your ftay at Hanover, I- would have 
you make two or three excurfions to parts of that 
Electorate : the Hartz, where the iilver mines 
are; Gottingen, for the univerfity; Stade, for 
what commerce there is. You iliould alfo go to 
2^11. In ihort, fee every thing that is to be fcen 
there, ami inform yourfelf well of all the details 
of that countiy. Go to Hamburgh for three or 
four days, know the conftitution of that little 
Hanfeatic republic, and inform yourfelf well of 
the nature of the King of Denmark's pretentions 
to it. 

If all things turn out right for you at Hanover, 
I would have you make it your head-quarters, 
till about a week or ten days before the King 
leaves it ; and then go to Brunfwick, which, 
though a little, is a very polite pretty Court. You 
may flay there a fortnight or tlitee weeks, as you 
like it 3 and from thence go to Caflel, and there 
ftay till you go to Berlin 5 where I would have you 
be by Chriflmas. At Hanover you will very eafily 
get good letters of recommendation to Brunfwick 
and to CaiTel. You do not want any to Beiiin ; 
however, I will fend you one for Voltaire. A 
propos of Berlin ; be very referved and cautious, 
while at Hanover, as to that King and that 
country j both which are detcfted becaufe feared 
by every body there, from his Majefly down to 
the meaneft peafant : but, however, they both 
extremely deferveyour utmofl attention j and you 
will fee the arts and wifdom of government better 
in that country, now, than in any other in £orope. 
You may flay three months at Berlin, if you like 
'3 it. 
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it, as I believe you will -, and after that I ho|>e V!t 
iiinil meet bere again. 

Of all tbe places in the world (I repeat it onct 
more) eftabliih a good reputation at Hanover, ei 

faites vous vahir la, autant qu'tl ejl ptyffihle, pw 
le brUlant, les manieres, et les graces. Indeed, k 
is of the grcateft importance to you, and will make 
any future application to the King in yonr behalf 
very eafy. He is more taken by thofe little thiog8> 
than any man, or even woman, tliat I ever knew 
m my life : and I do not wonder at him. la ihort 
exert to the utmoft all your means and poweiB to 
pleafe; and remember,, that he who 'plea£Es:ihe 
moft will rife the fodneft and tbe biglieft, Trj 
but once the pleaiureand advantage of p)eafing| 
and I will anfwer, that you will never more ncg- 
IciSt the means. 

f fend you hereVith two letters, the one to Moih 
iieur Munchaufen, the other to Monfieur Schwie- 
ceidt, an old friend of mine, and a very fenfiblc 
knowing man. They will both, I am fure. bces* 
extremdy civil to ynv.^ ^n;} carry you into the bcfl 
'''?:::ipany : and then it is your bufinefs fo pleafc 
that company. I never was more anxious about 
any p(*riod of your life than I am about this your 
Hanover expedition, it being of fo much moit 
c.)nf'ec]ut;nce to you than any other. If 1 hear 
frvm thence, that you are liked and loved there, 
for your air, your manners, and addrcfs, as well 
as cfteemed f -r your knowledge, I f])all be the hap- 
piefl man in the world ! Judi^e thf n what 1 mutt 
be, if it h.ip]:.cns otherw'ife, A<uieu ! 

LETTER 
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LETTER CCLXXXV. 

London, July the 21ft, O. S. 1752. 
My dear Friend, 

Jly my calculation, this letter may probably ar- 
rive ai Hanover three or four days before yon ; 
and, as I amfure of its arriving there fafe, it iliall 
contain the moft material points that T have men- 
tioned in my feveral letters to you fince you left 
Paris, as if you had received but few of them, 
which may very probably be the cafe. 

As for your Hay at Hanover, it muft not in all. 
«;e«^f beliefs than a month j but, if things turn oai 
to yonrJatisfaSiion, it may be juft as long as you 
ptcofb. From thence you may go wherever you 
like 5 for I have fo good an opinion of your judge- 
ment, that I think you will combine and weigh all 
circumftances, and chufc the propcreft places. 
Would ypu faunter at foroe of the fmall courts, 
as Brunfwick, Caffel, ^c. till the Carnival at Ber- 
lin } You are maftcr. Would you pafs a couple of 
months at Ratilbon, which might not be ill cni' 
ployed } A la bonne heure» Would you go to 
Bruffels, flay a month or two there with Dayrolles, 
and from thence to Mr. Yorke, at the Hague ? 
With all my heart. Or, laftly, would yon go to 
Copenhagen and Stockholm ? Elle e anche Pa- 
drone: chufe entirely for yourfelf, without any 
farther inftru6lions from me ; only let me know 
your determination in time, that I may fettle your 
credit, in cafe you go to places where at prefent 
you have none. Your object fhould be to fee the 
F 4 fnerbs 
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tnores muUorum hominum el urbes j begin and end 
it where you plcale. 

Ey what you have already feen of the Gernoao 
Courts^ I am fure you rouft have obferved thai 
they are much more nice and fcrupulous, in points 
of ceremony^ rcfpcd, and attention^ than the 
greater Courts of France and England. You will 
therefore, I am perfuaded^ attend to the minuted 
circumflances of addrefs and behaviour, particularly 
during your llay at Hanover, which (I will repeat 
it, though I have faid it often to you already) is thft 
moil important preliminary period of your wbde 
life. Nobody in the world is more exa6t in all 
points of good-breeding, tlian the King ; and it 
is the part of every man*scharader that be informi 
himfelf of firft. The leaft negligence, or the 
ilighteft inattention, reported to him, may do 
you infinite prejudice ; as then- contraries would 
fervice. 

If Lord Albemarle (as I believe he did) trufled 
. you with the fecret affairs of his department, let 
the Duke of Newcaftle know that he did fo 5 which 
will be an inducement to him to truft you too, and 
polBbly to employ you in affairs of confequence. 
Tell him, that, though you are young, you know 
the importance of fecrecy in bufinefs, and can keep 
a fecret ; that I have always inculcated this doc- 
trine into you, and have moreover flri6Uy forbidden 
jou ever to communicate, even to me, any matters 
of a fecret nature, which you may happcix to be 
trulled with in the couife of bufiiicfs. 

As for bufincfs, I think 1 can truft you toyour- 
felf ; but I wifh I could fay as much for you with 
regard to thofc citcrior accompUfliments, which 

are 
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are abfolutely neceflary to fmooth and fliorten the 
way to it. Half the buiinefs is done, when one 
has gained the heartand the aifedions of thofe with 
whom ode is to tranCadt it. Air and addrefs muft 
begin, manners and'attention muflfinifh that work. 
1 will let you into one fecret concerning myfelf j 
whkh is^ that I own much more of the fuccefs 
which I have in the world to my manners, than 
to any fuperior degree of merit or knowledge. I 
defired to pleafe^ and 1 negledted none of the 
means. This, I can a£?are you, without any falfe 
modeily, is the truth. You have more knowledge 
than I had at your age ; but then I had much 
more attention and good-breeding than you. Call 
it vanity, if you pleafe, and poiBbly it was fo ; 
but my great objed was to make every man I 
met with like me, and every woman love me, I 
often fucceededj but why? By taking great 
pains ', for otherwile I never ihould j my figure 
by no means entitled me to it, and I had certainly 
an up-hill game : whereas your countenance would 
help you, if you made the moft of it, and profcribed 
for ever the guilty, gloomy, and fimereaLpart of 
it. Drefs, addrefs, and air, would become your 
beft countenance, and make your little figme pafs 
very well. 

If you have time to read, atHanover, pray let 
the books you read be all relative to the hiftory 
and conftitution of that country j which I would 
have you know as corredly as any Hanoverian ia 
the whole Ele6torate. Inform yourfelf of the 
powers of ihe States, and 0^ the nature and extent 
of the feveral Judicatures'; the particular articles 
of trade and commerce of Bremen^ Harburg, and 
P 5 Stade ^ 
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Stade 5 the details and TaJtie of the ttiines of th^ 
Hartz. Two or three fhort books will give you 
the outlines of all thefe things ; and converfation 
turned upon thofe fubjefts will do the reft, and 
better than books can. 

Renieraber of all things to fpeak nothing but 
German there j make it (to exprefs mjfelf pedan- 
tically) your vernacular language J Teem to prefer 
it to any other 3 call it your favourite language, 
aiid fludy to fpeak it with purity and elegancy, if 
it has any. This will not only make jrou perfeft 
in it^ but will pleafe, and make your couit there 
better than any thing. A propos of knguagesj 
Did you improve your Italian while you were at 
Paris, or did you forget it ? Had you a mafter 
there j and what Italian books did you reati with 
him } If you are mafter of Italian, I would have 
you afterwards, by the firft convenient opportunity, 
Jearn Spaniih, which you may very eafily and in a 
very little time do 5 you will then, in the courfe 
of your foreign bulincfs, never be obliged to em- 
ploy, pay, or truft, any tranflator, for any Euro- 
pean language. 

As 1 love to provide eventually for every thing 
that can poflibly happen, I will fuppofe the word 
that can befall you ^t Hanover. In that cafe, I 
would have you go immediately to the Duke of 
Newcaftle, and beg his Grace's advice, or rather 
orders, vhat you fliould do 3 adding, that hit 
advice will always be orders to you. You will 
tell him, that, though you are exceedingly morti- 
fied, you are much Ids fo^ than you (liould olher- 
wile be, from .th-j coiif:cxiation, that^ being ut- 
terly 
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tcrly unknown to his M — , hisobje6lion couUl not 
be perfonal to you, and could only arife from cir- 
9uni£lar^ce&, which it was not in your power either 
to prevent or remedy : that^ if his Grace thougl^t 
that your continuing any longer there would be 
difagreeable, you intreated him to tell you fo ; and 
that, upou the whole, you referred yourfelf in- 
tirely to him, whole 0)r4ers you iliould mod fbru- 
puloufly obey. Eiit this precaution, I dare iay, is 
ex abundariti, and will prove unneceflary 3 how- 
ever, it is always right to be prepared for all events, 
the worfl as well as the beft : it prevents hurry 
and furprife, two dangerous (ituations in bufi- 
nefsi fori know no one thing fo ufeful, fo ne- 
ceffary in all bufinefs, as great codlnefs, fteadinefs, 
ar^dfangfioid 5 they give an incredible advantage 
over whomever one has to do with. 

I have received your letter of the i^tli, N. S. 
from Maience, where I find that you have di- 
verted yourfelf much better than I expelled. I 
am very well acquainted with Comte Cobentzel's 
character both of parts and bufinefs. He could 
have given you letters to Bonn, having formerly 
reiided there himfeJf. You will not be fo agree- 
ably elcBrified, where this letter will find you, as 
you were both at Manheim and Maience 5 but I 
hope you may meet with a fecond German Mtrs. 
F d, who may makfe you forget the two for- 
mer ones, and pradife your German. Such tran- 
fient paflions will do you no harm ; but, on the 
contrary, a great deal of good 5 they will refme 
your manners, and quicken your attention 3 they 
give a young fellow du hrillant, and bring him 
P ^ into 
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into faihion *, which lad if a great article id fetting 
out in the world. 

I have wrote, above a month ago, to Lord Al* 
beroarle, to thank him for all his kindneiTes to 
70U J but pray have you done as much ? Thofc 
are the neccflary attentions, which (hould never be 
omitted, cfpecially in the beginning of life, when 
a charader is to be eitabliihed. 

That ready wit which you fo partially allow me» 
and fo juQly Sir Charles Williams, may create 
many admirers ; but, take my word for it, it 
makes few friends. It ihines and dazzles like the 
noon-day fun, but, like that too^ is very apt to 
fcorch ; and therefore is always feared. The 
milder morning and evening light and heat of that 
planet footh and calm our minds. Good-fenfe, 
complainfance, gentlenefs of manners, attentions, 
and graces, are the only things that truly engage, 
and durably keep the heart at long run. Never 
feek for wit ; if it prcfents itfclf, well and good : 
but, even in that cafe, let your judgment intcrpofe; 
and take care that it be not at the expence of any 
body. Pope fays very truly, 

Ttierc »re whom Heaven hat bleft with ilore ol wit. 
Yet want »s mud) again to govern it. 

And in anotlier place, I doubt with too much 
truth, 

For wit and juili;n>ent ever are at ftrife, 

Though meant each oitier*! aij, hke man am! wife. 

The Germans are very fcldom troubled with 
any extraordinary ebullitions or cflfcrvefccocci o 

vrit 
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v^it, and it is not prudent to try it upon them ; 
whoever docs, offendetfolido. 

Remember to write me very minute accounts 
of all yout tranfadions at Hanover, for they excite^ 
both my impatience and anxiety. Adieu ! 



LETTER CCLXXXVI. 
London^ Auguft the 4th^ O. S. 1752. 
My dear Friend, 
I AM extremely concerned at the return of your 
oldafthmatic complaint, of which your letter from 
Caflel, of the 28th July, N. S. informs me. I be- 
lieve it is chiefly owing to your own negligence | 
for notwithftanding the feafonof the year, and the 
heat and agitation of travelling, I dare fwear you 
have not taken one iingle dofe of gentle, cooling 
phyfic, fince that which I made you take at Bath, 
I hope you are now better, and in better hands, 
I mean in Dr. Hugo's, at Hanover ; he is certainly 
a very Ikilful phyficiah, and therefore I defire that 
you will inform him moft minutely of your own 
cafe, from your firft attack in Carniola to this laft 
at Marpurgh j and not only follow his prefcrip- 
tions exaftly at prefent, but take his dire6tions, 
with regard to the regimen that he would have you 
ohferve to prevent the returns of this complaint j 
. and in cafe of any returns, the immediate applica- 
tions, whether external or internal, that he would 
have you make ufe of. Coniider, it is very well 
worfl|^'our while to fubmit at prefeut to any 

couriii 
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courfc of medicine or diet, to anj reflraint or con- 
fiocmcnt, for a timc^ ib order to get ridi once for 
aJL of (b troublcfonie aud pnioful a diftemper, the* 
returns of which would equally hrcak-'m upon 
your bufinrif or your plcaliirca. NotwitLflanding 
all this^ which i.s plain fcnfe and renfon, I rouch 
fear that, as foon as ever you are got out of your 
prcfcnt diftrcfH, you will take no prevcptivc care, 
by a proper courie of medicines and regimen; but, 
like moA people of your age, ^hink it impoflible 
that you ever ihould be ill again. However, if 
you will not be wife for your own fake, I deiirc 
you will he fo for mine, and moft fcrupuloufly 
obierve Dr. Hugo*s prcfent and future direc- 
tions. 

Hanover, where I take it for granted you arc, 
14 at prcfcnt the feat and centre of foreign nego- 
tiations ) there are miniders from almoft every 
court in Europe j and you have a fine opportunity 
of difplaying with niodctty, in ronverfation, your 
knowledge of the mnttcrH now in agitation. The 
chief 1 take tg be the Eledion of Ihe King of the 
KomanSi whic h, though I defpair of, I heartily 
wilb were brought about, for two renions. The 
firft ii, that J think it may prevent a war upon 
the death of the prcl'cut Emperor, who, tljough 
young and hrallhy, may pollibjy die, as yoting 
and healthy people oltcn do. Tlie other iH, the 
very rrafou that ninkcs fome Powei» oppofc 
it, and others didike it who do not openly oj^pofe 
it J I mean, that it may tend to make the Imperial 
dit;nity hereditary in Ih^' lloufc of Aullria j which 
I iicar(ily Willi, to^^eihcr with a very giealj||creafe 
of power in the Kmplre j till whcn^ ucrmany 

will 
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wiH nerer be any thing near a match for France. 
Card'mal Richelieu ihowed his fuperior abilities in 
nothing more than in thinking no pains nor ex- 
pence too great to break the power of the Houfe 
of Auftria in the Empire. Ferdinand had cer- 
tainly made himfelf abfolute, and the Empire con- 
fequently formidable to France, if that Cardinal 
had not piouily adopted the Proteftant caufe, and 
put the Empire, by the treaty of Weftphalia, iti 
pretty much the fame disjointed fituation in which 
France itfelf waa before Lewis the XI th > when 
Princes of the blood, at the head of provinces, and 
Dukes of Brittany, ^c. always oppo£ed, and often 
gave laws to the Crown. Nothing but making 
the Empire hereditary in tlie Houfe of Auflria can 
give it that Ibrength and efficiency which I wifh it 
had, for the £ake of the balance of power. For, 
while the Princes of the Empire are fo independent 
of the Emperor, fo divided among thcmfelves, and 
fo open to the corruption of the bed bidders, it is 
ridiculous to expc^ that Germany ever will, or 
can a6t as a compa^ and well-united body againft 
France. But as this notion of mine would as 
little pleafe/ome of our friends, as many of our 
enemies, I would not advife you, though you 
fhould be of the fame opinion, to declare yourfelf 
too freely fo. Could the Ele6tor Palatine be fa- 
tisfied, which I confefs will be difficult, coniider- 
ing the nature of his preteniions, the tenacioufnefs 
and haughtinefs of the Court of Vienna, and our 
inability to do, as we have too often done, their 
work for them 5 I fay, if the Ele6tor Palatine could 
be engaged to give hi$ vote^ I ihpuld think it would 

be 
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be right to proceed to the Eledion with a dear 
majority of five votes } and leave the King of 
Pniflia, and the Elector of Cologne^ toproteft and 
remondrate as much as ever they pleafe. The 
former is too wide, and the latter too weak in 
every refped, to adt in CDnfequence of thofe pro- 
teds. The didraded dtuation in France^ with its 
eccleHadical and parliamentary quarrels, not to 
mention the illnefs, and podibly the death, of the 
Dauphin, will make the King of PmOia, who is 
certainly no Frenchman in his heart, very cautious 
how he ads as one. The Elector of Saxony will 
be influenced by the King of Poland, who mud 
be determined by Rudia, concerning his views 
upon Poland, which, by the bye, I hope he will 
never obtain : I mean, as to making that crown 
hereditary in his family. As for his lbn*8 having 
it by the precarious tenure of election, by which 
his father now holds it, ^ la bonne heart. But, 
fhould Poland have a good government under he- 
reditary Kings, tliere would be a new devil raifed 
in Europe, that 1 do not know who could lay. I 
am fare, [ would not raife him, though on my 
own fide for the prefcnt. 

I do not know how I come to trouble nay head 
fo much about politics to-day, which lias been fo 
very free from them for fome years : I fuppofe it 
was, becaufe I knew that I was writing to the 
rood coufummate politician of this, and his age. 
If I err, you will fct me right 5 Ji quid novi/li 
rc6iius iftis, candidus iviperti, &c. 

I am exceflively impatient for your next letter 
which I exped by the drd pod from Hanover/' 

remove 
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remove my anxiety, as I hope it will, not only wi 
regard to your health, but likewife toother thing 
in the mean time, in the language of a pedar 
but with the tendernefs of a parent, jw^eo te he. 
valere. 

Lady Chefterfield makes you many compl 
jnents, and is much concerned atyour indlfpofitia 

LETTER CCLXXXVIL 

A Monfieur de Voltaue, pour lors k Berlin. 

ALondres, 27 d'Aout, V. S. 175a. 

Monsieur^ 

Je m*int6re(re infiniment h tout ce qui touch* 
Monfieur Stanhope, qui aura Thonneur de vou. 
rcndre cette lettre j c'efl pourquoi jc prens la li- 
berie de vous le prefent«r $ je ne peux pas lui en 
donner une preuve plus convainquante. II a beau- 
coup 1\^, il a beaucoup v^, s*il Ta bien diger6 voili 
ce que je ne fgais pas j il n'a que vingt ans. II a 
dej^ 6t6 k Berlin il y a quelques ann6es, ct c*eft 
pourquoi il y retourne ^ prefent 5 car A cette heurc 
on revient au Nord par les memes raifons, pour 
lefquelles on alloit il n*y a pas longtems au Sud. 

Permettez, Moniieur, que je vous rcmercie du 
plaifir et de rinflru6tion que m*a donn6 v6tr« Hif- 
toire du Si^cle de Louis XIV. Je ne Tai lu en- 
core que quatre fois, c'eft que je voudrois Toublier 
un peu avant la cinquieme, mais je vols que ceia 
ni'eft impoffible ; j*attendrai done TaugmentatioQ 
que VOU& nous en avez promis, mais je vous fup- 
plie de ne me la pas faire attendre longtems. Je 
croi'ois, f5avoir paflablement THiftoire du Sieclede 
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Louis XIV. moiennant Ics railliers d^Hiftoirei 
MemQires^ d* Anecdotes, tsfc. que j'en avois 
mais vous m'avez bien montie que je m'c 
trornp6, ct que jc n'en avois qu'une idee trcs.a 
fiife ^ bien des egards, et tres faulTe ^ bien d'autr 
Que je vous fgais ^re fur tout, Monlieur> du jo 
dans lequel vous avez mis les folies et les fureui 
des feftes. Vons eniploi'ez contra ces fous oi 
ees impofleurs Ics armes convenables ; d'en effl- 
ploi'er d'autres ce feroit les imitcr : c'eft par le ri- 
dicule qu'il faut les attaquer, c'eft par le mepris 
qu*il faut les punir. A propos de ces fous, je vous 
envQie cijolnte une piece fur leur fujet parU 
feu Do6teur Swift, laquelle je crois ne uomcl6- 
plaira pas *. £lle D*a jamais 6t4 unpdmie^ vo^i 

ea 

♦ The Dait of Judgment : 
Writttn by Dean Swift i and referred to to 
the above paiTage. 
WITH a. wUirl of tbought oppreffil,' 
I fuak from reverie to rf ft. 
An horrid vIAoa feu2'd my head ; 
I faw the graves give up their dead ! 
Jove, armM wiih terrois^ borft the lkies,j 
And thunder roars, and lightning flies ! 
Amaz'd, confus'd, iis fate unknown, 
Tho world (lands trerobling at his throne t 
Willie each pale ftnner hung his head, 
Jove,, nodding, (hook the heavenF^tnd (aid i 
** Offiaading race, of human kind, 
** By nature, reafon, Uaming^ blind ; 
** You wlo through frailty ftepp'd afidc, 
" And you who never hWy-^tbrc^gb fridei 
**- You who in different fedls were (hamn'df 
^ Aad come to fee each other damn'd { 
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tn devinerez bien la raifon, mais ellc eft authen- 
tique, J'en ai roriginal 6crit de fa propre main. 
Son Jupiter, au jour du jugement, les traite k 
peu pyes comme vous les traitez^ et comme ils let 
meritent. 

Att refte, Monfienr, je vous dirai francbementv 
que je fuis embarafle fur v6tre fujet, et que je ne 
peux pas me decider fur ce que je fouhaiterois de 
voire part. Quand je lis v6tre derniere hifloire, je 
voudrois que vous fufliez toujours hidorien 5 mai» 
quaod je lis votre Rome Sauvee (toote mal im- 
primee et d6figuree qu'elle eft) je voug voiudrois 
toujours Poete. J'avoue pourtant qu'il vous refte 
encore ui>e Wftoire.^. 6crire digne do votre plume, 
et dont votre plume eft feule digne. Vous nous 
avez donn6 il y a longlems I'hiftoire du plu» grand 
Furieu:^ <j^ ^^^ demande pardon ft je ne pens 
pas dire du plus grand Heros) de TEurope. Vouj^ 
nous avez donn6 en dernier lieu, Thiiibire du plus 
graud Roi 5. dounez nov^s, i prefent, I'hiftoire da 
pins grand et du plus honnfete Homme de TEurope, 
que je croiroi^ degrader en appellant Ro^. Vou4 
I'avez tqujpurg devant vps yeux, rien ne vous feroil 
plus facile y fa gloire n*exigeant p^s votre invent 
tiqn. ppetique, mai« pouvant fe repofer en toute 
furete fur votre verite bii^prique. U n*a rien ^ 
dem^ndcr k fon hiftorien, que fon premier devoir 
comme hittorien, qui eft^ Ne. quid fatfi dicer.^ 

" (So ft>me folks roFd you, but they knfew 
^ Kt) mote of jowB's dcf^gns than you) : 1 ■ 
** Th* worU's nt^ad baTincfti.npw is o>' ^^ 
<' And 1 reii^Qt tlieCe ptraoks oo more. 
**.-—— I to (uch b^ockl^ejkds fet my wit ! 

" 1 damn fuch fooU I Go, go, you're ^//.*' 

audertt; 
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audeat, ne quid veri non audeat. Adieu, MoO« 
fieur, je vois bieii que je dois vous admirer dc 
plus en plus tous les jours, mais aufli je f^jais 
bien que rien ne pourra jamais ajouter a reflime 
et a Tattnchement avec iefquels je fuis a6tuellG- 
ment. 

Votre tres humble, et 

ires obeiflant ferviteur, 

CHSSXS&FIBX.O' 



TRANSLATION. 

London, Auguftthe 2']\h, O. S. 1753. 

SlRi 

As a moft convincing proof how infinitely I 
am interefted in every thing which concerns Mr, 
Stanhope, who will have the honour of prefenting 
you this letter, I take the liberty of introducing 
him to you. He has read a great deal, he has 
feen a great deal j whether or not he has made a 
proper ufe of that knowledge, is what I do not 
know : he is only twenty years of age. He was 
at Berlin feme years ago, and therefore he returas 
thither ^ for at prefent people are attra«^ed to- 
wards the North, by the fame motives which but 
lately drew them to the South. 

Permit me. Sir, to return you thanks for the 
pleafure and inftrudion I have received from your 
hiftory of Lewis XIV. I have as yet read it but 
four times, becaufe I wiih to forget it a little be-» 
fore I read it a fifth $ but I find that impofiible : 
I fliall therefore only wait till you give us tlie aug- 
mentation 
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meDtation which you promifed : let me intreat you 
not to defer it long. I tliought myfelf pretty con- 
vcrfant in the Hiftory of the reign of Lewis the 
XIV. by means of thofe innumerable hifbries^ 
memoirs, anecdotes, ^c. which I had read relative 
to that period of time. You have convinced me 
that I was miftaken, and had uppn that fubjed 
very confufed ideas in many refpeds, and very 
£alfe ones in others. Above all, I cannot but ac- 
knowledge the obligations we have to you. Sir, 
for the light which you have thrown upon the 
follies and outrages of the different fe6ts ; the 
weapons you employ againfl ihofe madmen, or 
thofe impoilors, are the only fuitable ones ; to 
make ufe of any others would be imitating 
them 5 they muft be attacked by ridicule, and pu- 
niflied with contetapt. A propos of thofe fa- 
natics ; I fend you here enclofed, a piece upon 
that fubjed, written by the late Dean Swift : I 
believe you will not diilike it. You will eafily 
guefs why it was never printed : it is authentic, 
and I have the original in his own hand-writing. 
His Jupiter, at the day of Judgment, treats 
them much as you do, and as they dcferve to be 
treated. ' - - ' 

Give me leave. Sir, to tell you freely, that I am 
embarraffed upon your account, as I cannot de- 
termine what it is thai I wiih frond you. WKen I 
read your lad hiflory, I amdeiirov^s that you fhould 
always write hiilory j but when I read your Jtonte 
Suavee (although ill-printed and disfigured), yet I 
then wi{h you never to deviate from poetry 5 how- 
ever, I confers that there ftUl remains one hiftory 

. worthy 
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worthy of pour pen, and of which your pen alone 
is worthy. You have long ago given us the hif- 
tory of the greateft and moft outrageous Madman 
(I afk your pardon if I cannot fay the greateft 
Hero) of Europe : you have given us latterly the 
liftory of the greateft King, give us now the hT&ary 
«f the greateft and moft virtuous Man^ hi Eu- 
rope j I fhould think it degrading to call him 
King. To you this cannot be diffictdt, he is d- 
ways before your eyes; y6u*r poetical itiventioti 
is not neceifary to his glory^ as that may fafely 
rely upon your hiftorical candour. The firft duty 
of an hiftorian is the only one he need require from 
his, Ne ^uidfalfi dicere aiid'eat^ ne quid veri non 
audeaU Adieu, Sir ! I find that I niuft admire 
you every day more and more ; but I alfo know 
that nothing ever can add to the efteeni and at- 
tachment with which I am actually. 
Your moft humble, and 
moft obedient fervant, 

Chesterfield. 
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London, September the 19th, 1753. 

My dear Friend, 

Since you have been at Hanover, your corrc- 
fpondence has been both nntVequent and laconic. 
You made indeed one great effort in folio on the 
i8th with a poftfcript of the 22d Augutt, N. S. 
and fince that, vons avez ratte en quarto. On the 
3 ift Auguft^ N. S. you give me no iiifuimatious of 

wJiat 
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what I wjint chiefly to know ; which is, what Dr. 
ifugo (whom I charged you to confult) (aid of 
your aftlimatic complaint, and what he prefcribed 
yoa to prevent the returns of it ; and alfo what is 
the company that you keep tliere ; who has beea 
kind and civil to yon, awfl >yho not. 

You fay that you go con ftan fly to £he parade; 
sind you do vefy wdl ; for though you ^ re not of 
that trade, 3ret military matters make ib great a( 
part both of convertation and negotiation, that it 
h very proper not to be ignorant of them. I hope 
you mind more than the mere exercife of the trobps 
you fee 3 and that you inform yourfelf at the fame 
time of the more material details -, fuch as thcif 
pay> ahd'the difference of it when in and out of 
quarters, wliat is fumiflied them by the country 
when in quarters, and -what is allowed them of 
ammunition, bread, &fc. when in the field; thd 
Dumber of men and officers in the feveral trooops 
and companies, together with tlie non-comiffioned 
officers, as caporals, frey-capotals, artj^effcdes, 
ferjeants, quarter-mafters, ts^c, ; the clothing, ho\v 
frequent, how good, and how furnifhed ; whe- 
ther by the Colonel, as here in England, from 
what we call the off^reckonvngs, that is dedu6tidns 
from the men's pay, or by commiflaricfs appointed 
by the Government for that purpofe, as in Fi'ance 
and Holland. By thefe inquiries you will b€^ able 
to talk military with military men, "^ho, in eVei-y 
country in Europe, except England, make at le^tt 
half of all the beft companies. Your attending 
the parades has alfo another good effe6t, which 
is, that it brings you of courfe acquainted with 

the 
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the ofBccri^ whr) when of a certain rank and fer- 
vice arc generally very |><>lite well- bred people, et 
du Ion ton. They have commonly fcen a great 
deal of the World, and of Courts ; and nothing 
elfe can form a gentleman, let people (ay what 
they will of feufe and learning : with both which 
a man may contrive to be a very difagreeable com- 
panion. I dare Cay, there are very few Captaini of 
foot who are not much better company than ever 
Drfcartet or Sir Ifaac Newton were. I honour 
and refpe£l fuch fuperior geniufes i but I dic&xt 
\D converfe with people of this world, who bring 
Into company their (liarc, at Icafl, of cheerfulneA, 
good-breeding, and knowledge of mankind. la 
common life, one much oftener wants fmaU money, 
and filver, than gold. Giveme a man who has ready 
ca(h about him for prefent expences i iix-pences, 
(hillings, half-crowns, and crowns, which circulate 
eafily : but a man who has only an ingot of gold 
about him, is much above common purpofes, and 
his riches arc not handy nor convenient. Have 
as much gold as you pleafe in one pocket, but take 
care always to keep change in the other ; #or you 
will much oftener have occafion for a Ihillingthan 
for a guinea, in this the French mud be al» 
lowed to excel all people in the world : they 
have un certain cntregent, nn enjouernefit, une 
aimablf Ugerele dans la conrer/iiiwn, une politejfe 
a'lfee et naturelle, f/ui paroit ne Itur r'lon conteft 
which give Society all its cliarms. I am forry to 
add, but it is too true, that the Kngliftj and the 
Dutch arc the farthcil from this, of all tlie people 

in 
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ill the worUl ; I do by no means except even the 
Swil's. 

Though you did not think proper to inform me, 
I know from other hands, that you were to go ta 
the Gohr with a Comte de Schullemburgh for 
eight of ten days, only to fee the reviews. I know 
alfo, tliat yoQ had a blifter upon your arm, which 
did you a great deal of good : I know too, you 
have contraded a great friendiliip with Lord 
Eflex J and that you two were infeparable at 
Hanover. All thefe things I would rather hav6 
known frorn you than from others; and they are 
the fort of things that I am the mod defirous of 
knowing, as they are more immediately relative to 
/ourfelf. 

I am very forry for the Dutchefs of Newca (lie's 
illnefs, full as much upon your as upon her ac- 
count, as it has hindered you from being fo much 
known to the Duke as I could have wifhed ; ufe 
and habit going a great way with him, as indeed 
they do witli moli people. I have known many 
people patronized, pu (bed up, and preferred by thofe 
who could have given no other reafon for it, than 
that they \rere ufed to them. We muft never feek 
for motives by deep rca Toning, but we muft find 
them out by careful obfcrvation and attention : 
no matter what they ihould be ; but the point is, 
what they are. Trace them up, ftep by ftep, 
ii'om the chara6ler of the peribn, I have known 
de par le monde, as Bran tome fays, great effects 
from caufes too little ever to have been fufpeded. 
Some thinss muft be known^ and can never h% 
guefled, 

VOL. Ill, ^ Ggd 
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God knows where this letter will find yoo, or 
follow yen J not at Hanover I fuppofe j but 
vHierever it docs, may it find you in heakh and 
pKralure! Adieu. 



LETTER CCLXXXIX. 

London, September the 2 2d, 175a. 

Mv DEAR Friend, 

i HE day after the date of my bft, I received 
your letter of the 8tli. I approve extremely of your 
intended progrefs, and am very glad that you go 
to the Gohr with Comte SchuUemburgh. I would 
have you fee every thing with your own eyes, and * 
hear every thing with your own ears : for I know, 
by ver}' long experience, that it is very unfate te 
truft to other people's. Vanity and interefl caufc 
many mifreprcfentations -, and folly caufes many 
more. Few people have parts enough to relate 
exactly and judicioufly : and thofe who have, for 
fome reafon or other, never fail to fiuk or to add 
fome circumftances. 

The reception which you have met with at 
Hanover, I look upon as an omen of your being 
well received every where elfe j for, to tell you 
the truth, it was the place that 1 diftmfted the moli 
in that particular. But there is a certain condud, 
there are certaines wan'ietrs, that will, and mufi 
get the better of all difficulties of iliat kind ; it is 
to acquire them, that you Hill continue abroad, 
and go from Court to Court j they are pcrfonal, 
luc;il, and temporal 3 tliey are modes which var}-, 

and 
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aad owe their exiftencc to accidents, whim, and 
humour 5 all the fenfe and reafon in the world 
would never pomt them out 5 nothing but expe- 
rience, obfervation, and what is called knywledge 
of the world, can poflibly teach them. For ex- 
ample, it is refpedful to bow to the King of Eng- 
land ', it is difrefpeAful to bow to the King of 
France ; it is the rule to courtefy to the Emperor 5 
and the prolb*ation of the whole body is required 
by Eaflern Monarchs. Thefe are eftabliflied ce- 
remonies, aad mull be complied with j but why 
they were eftablifhed I defy fenfe and reafon to 
tell us. It » the fame among all ranks, where 
certain cuftoms are received, and muft neceflarily 
be complied with, though by no means the refulf 
^ fenfe and reafon. As for inflance, the very ab- 
furd, though alaioft univerfal cuftom, of drinking 
people's h«aUiis. Can there be any thing in the 
world lefs relative .to any other man's health, than 
ray drinking a glafs of wine ? Common fenfe, 
certainly, never pointed it out : but yet common 
fenfe tells me I muft conform to it. Good fenfe 
bids one be civil, and endeavour to pleafe ; though 
notliing but experience and obfervation can teacii 
one the means, properly adapted to time, place, 
and perfons. Tills knowledge is the true objedl 
of a gentleman's travelling, if he travels as he 
ought to do. By frequenting good company in 
every country, he himfelf incomes of every coun- 
try ', he is no longer an Englfihman* a Frenchman, 
er an Italian -, but he is an European^ he adopts^ 
refpe(5tively, the beft manners of every coun- 
try ; and is a Fr^iwAraan gt Paris, aa Italian at 
llome^ an Engliiliman at London. 
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This advantage, I muft confcfs, very feldom ac- 
cnics io my countn*men from their travelling 5 as 
they have neither the defire nor the means of get- 
ting into good company abroad : for, in the firft 
place, they are confoundedly bafhful ; and, in the 
next place, they either fpeak no foreign language 
at all, or, if they do, it is barbaroufly. You pof- 
fefs all the advantages that they want ; you know 
the languages in perfe6lion, and have condantly 
kept the bed company in the places -where you 
have been ; fo that you ought to be an 'European. 
Your canvas is folid and ftrong, your outlines arc 
good; but remember, that you ftill want the 
beautiful colouring of Titian, and the delicate 
graceful touches of Guido. Now is your time to 
-g^t them. There is in all good company a falhion- 
able air, countenance, manner, and phrafeology, 
which can only be acquired by being in good com- 
pany, and very attentive to all that pafles there. 
When you dine or fup at any well-bred man's 
houfe, obferve rare fully how he does the honours 
of his table to the ditferent guefls. Attend to the 
compliments of congratulation or condolence, that 
you hear a well-bred man make to his fuperiors, 
to his equals, and to his inferiors j watch even 
his countenance and his tone of voice, for they 
all confpire in the main point of plealing. There 
is a certain dillinguilhing diction of a man of 
fafliion : he will not content himfelf with faying, 
like John Trott, to a new-married man. Sir, I 
wiili you much joy ; or to a man who has loft his 
fon, Sir, I am forry for your lofs -, and both with 
a countenance equally unmoved : but he will fay 
in cfleiSt the f.ime thing, in a more elegant and 

lefs 
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Ms trivial manner, and with a countenance adapted 
to the occafion. He will advnnce with warmth, 
vivacity, and a cheerful countenance, to the new- 
married man, and embracing him, perhaps lay to 
him, *' If you do juftice to my attachment to you, 
"*' you will judge of the joy that I feel upon thi» 
" occafion, better than I can exptcfs it, ^c." To 
the other in afflidion, he will advance ilowly. 
with a grave compofure of countenance, in a 
more deliberate manner, and, with a lower voice. 
perhaps fay, " 1 hope you do me the juftice to 
"be convinced, that I feel whalc\cr you feel, 
" and fhall ever be affeded where you arc con- 
" cerned.*' 

Your alord, I mufl tell you, was too cold and 
uniform ^ 1 hope it is now mended. It (hould 
be refpedfuUy'bpen and chearful with your fiipe- 
riors, warm and animated with your cquils, 
hearty and free with your inferiors. There is a 
fafhionable kind offmall talk, that you iliould get ; 
which, trifling as it is, is of ufe in mixed com- 
panies, and at table, efpecially in your foreign de- 
partment ; where it keeps off certain fcrious 
lubjefts, that might create difputes, or at leaft 
coldnefs for a time. Upon tuch occafions it is not 
amifs to know how to parhr cm fine, and to be 
able to differt upon the growth and fiavoiirof wines. 
Thefe, it is true, are very little tilings ; but they 
are little things that occur \<\y often, and there- 
fore (Iviuld be faid avec gentiUe[]e ct grace, I am 
fure they muft fall often in your way ; pray take 
care to catch them. There is a certain language'of 
cunverfation, a fafhionable diftion, of which every 
gentlemau ought to be perfcdly mafter/ia what- 
fit 3 ever 
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rver Innguage lie fpeaks. The French attend to if 
carefully, and with great reafon ; and their lan- 
guage, which is the language of phralks, help^ 
XUvm out exceedingly. That delicacy of di6lioni^ 
€hara(51er:£iical of a man of faflvion and good 
cunjpiuiy. 

I umld write folios upon this fabjedt, and not 
exIiJUxl it j but I think, and hope, that to you I 
need not. You have heard and leen enough to 
be convinced of the truth and iinporU\nce of what 
I have been fu long inculcating into you upon thefe 
points. How happy am I, and how happy are you, 
my dear chtld, tliat thefe Titian tints and Guido 
graces are all that you want to complete my hopes- 
and your own character ! But then,^ on the odicr 
hand, what a drawback would it be to that bap- 
pinefs, if you Ihould never acquire them ! I re- 
member, when I was of your age, though I had 
not near fc) good an education as you have, or {cttt 
a quarter fo much of the world; I obferved thofc 
mafterly touches, and irrefiftible graces in others, 
and faw the neceflity of acquiring them myfelf ; 
but then an awkward mauvaife honie, of which T 
had brougiit a great deal with me from Cambridge, 
made me alhamed to attempt it, efpecially if any 
of my countrymen ^nd particular acquaintance 
were by. This was extremely abfurd in me ; for 
without attempting I could never fucceed. But 
at hift, inlenfibly, by frequenting a great deal of 
good company, and imitating thofc whom I faw 
that every body liked, I formed myfelf tant hien 
ijnc ma!. For God\s jl'.ke, let this lafl fine var- 
ni(h, fo necertary to giveluftre to the whole piece, 
be the fulc and lingle obje6l now of your utmoll 

attention : 
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attention : Berlin niay contribute a great deal to 
it if you pleafc ; there are all the ingredients that 
eompofe it. 

A propos of Berlin > wiiile you arc there, takft 
care to feem ignorant of all iwlitical matters be- 
tween the two courts ; fuch as the affairs of Olt- 
Frife, and Saxe Lawcmburg, isfc, and enter into 
BO convcrfations upon thole points : however, be 
as well at Court as you poliibly can ; live at it^ 
and make one of it. Should General Keith offer 
you civilities, do not decline them j but return 
them however without being enfant de la mai/hn 
che% hi : fay des chofes Jiatteufes of the Royal Fa • 
mily, and efpecially of his PrulHan Majefty, t» 
thofc who are the moft like to repeat them. In 
ihort, make yourfelf well there, without making 
yourfelf ill fomeu'kere el/e. Make compliments, 
from me to Algarotti, and converfe with him in 
Italian. 

I go next week to the Bath, for a deafnefs^ 
which I have been plagued with this four or five 

- months 3 and which I am affured that pumping 
my head wUl remove. This deafnefs, I own, has 
tried my patience ; as it has cut me off from fo- 
ciety, at an age when I had no plea fu res but 
thofe left. In the mean time, I have, by reading 
and writing, made my eyes fupply the defeat of 
my ears. Madame H , I fuppofe, enter- 
tained both yours alike ; however, I am very glad 
you were well with her -, for flie is a good pro^ 
neufe, and puffs are very ufeful to a young fellow 
at his entrance into the world. 

If you fhould meet with Lord Pembroke again, 

^jaiy where, make him many compliments from 
€14 ine; 
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mc ; and tell him, I fhould have written to bim, 
but that I knew how troublcfome an old corrc- 
fpondent muft be to a young one. He is nrach 
commended in the accounts from Hanover. 

You will ftay at Berlin juft as long as you like 
it, and no longer ; and from thence you are abfo- 
Jutely mafter of your owd motions, either to the 
Hague, or to Bruflels ; but I think you had better 
go to the Hague firfl, becaufe that from thenco 
Bruflels will be in your way to Calais, which is a 
much better paflage to England than from Hd- 
voetlluys. Ihe two Courts of the Hague and 
Bmflels arc worth yeur feeing 5 and you will fee 
* them both to advantage, by means of Colotiel 
Yorke and Dayrollcs. Adieu. Here i8 enotigh 
for this time. 



LETTER CCXC. 
London, September the 26th, O. S. 1 7 ja. 

My dear fRIEND, 

As yon chiefly employ or rather wholly engrofs 
my thoughts, I fee every day with encreafi ng 
pjeafure the fair prorpe6l which you have before 
you. I had two vitws in your education : they 
draw nearer and nearer, and I have now very little 
rcafon to diftrullyour anfwering them fully. Thofe 
two were. Parliamentary and foreign ailairs. In 
confequencc of thofe views, I took care, firft, to 
give you a fufficient flock of found learning, and 
next, an early knowledgeof the world. Without 
iuakiiig » figure in Parliament, no njan can make 

any 
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any in this country ; and eloquence alone enables 
a man to make a figure in Parliament^ uiilefs it be 
a very mean and contemptible one, which thofe 
make there who filently vote, and who do pedihas 
ire injententiam. Foreign affairs, when ikilfully 
managed, and fupported by a parliamentary repu- 
tation, lead to, whatever is mod conlidcrable in this 
country. You have the languages neceffary for 
that purpofe, witli a fufficient fund of hiftorical 
and treaty knowledge 3 that is to fay, you have the 
Matter ready, and only want the Manner. Your 
objeds being thus fixed, I recommend to you to 
have them conftantly in your thoughts, and to di- 
red your reading, your adtions, and your words, to 
thofe views. Moft people think only e.r re nata, 
and few ex profejfb : I would have you do both, 
but begin with thelattef^ I explain myfelf : Lay 
down certain principles, and reafon and a6l confe- 
quentially from them. As for example 3 fay to 
^ yourfelf, I will make a figure in Parliament, and^ 
in order to do that, I mufl not only fpeak, but 
fpeak very well. Speaking mere common fenfe 
will by no means do -, and I muft fpeak not only 
corredly, but elegantly 5 and not only elegantly, 
but eloquently. In order to this, I will firfl take 
pains to get an habitual, but unaffedted purity, 
correftnefs, and elegancy of flyle in my common 
. converfatkm 5 1 will feek for the befl words, and 
lake care to rejedfc improper, inexprellive, and vul- 
gar ones. I will read the greateft raafters of cwa- 
tory, both antient and modern, and 1 will read them 
fingly in that view. I will ftady Deraofthenes 
and Cicero, not to difcover an old Athenian ox 
S^oman cu&om^ nor to puzzle myfelf with tb« 
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value of talents, mines, drachms, and federces, 
like the learned blockheads in us^ ; but to obfcnrc 
their choice of words, their harmony of di^oOi. 
their method, their diftribution, their exordia, to 
engage the favour and attention of their audience; 
and their perorations, to enforce what they have 
faid, and to leave a ftrong imprcflion^ upon the 
r^jpaflions. Nor will I be pedant enough to negled 
the moderns J for I will likewrfc ihidy Atterbury, 
Dry den, Pope, and Boliugbroke : nay, I will read 
cvi-ry thing that I do read, in that intention, and 
never ceafe improving and refining ray ftyle upon 
the bell models, till at laft I become a model of 
eloquence myfelf, which, by care, it is in every 
man's power to be. If you fet out upon this prin- 
ciple, and keep it conflantly in your mind, every 
company you go into, and every book you read, 
will contribute to your improvement,, either by 
fucwing you what to imitate, or what to avoid. 
Are you to give an account of any thing to a 
mixed company ? or arc you to endeavour to per- 
fuade either man or woman ? This principle, fixed 
in your mind, will n'mke you carefiilly attend to 
the choice of your words, and to the cleamefs and 
harmony of your didion. 

So much for your parliamentary obje6t : now to 
the foreign one. 

Lay down firft thofe principles which are ab- 
foluttly ucceirnry to form a fkilful and fuccefsfiil 
Negotiator, and form yourfelf accordingly. What 
are they ? Firll, the clear hi ftorical knowledge of 
p.ift tranfa6lions of that kind. That you have 
pretty well already, and will have daily more and 
more 3 for, in confcqucnce of that principle, you 

will 
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. 'Will read hifloiy, memoirs, anecdotes, ks^c. in th^t 
view chitifly. The other neceflary talents for ne- 
gotiation are j the great art of pleafing, and en- 
gaging the afFe£lion and confidence, not only of 
thofe with whom you are to co-operate, but even of 
thofe whom you are to oppofe ; to conceal your own 
thoughts and views, and to difcover other people's ; 
to engage other people's confidence, by a feeming 
cheerful franknefs and opennefs, without going a 
flep too far 3 to get the perfonal favour of the 
King, Prince, Minifters, or miftrefs of the Court to 
which you arc fentj to gain the abfolute com- 
mand over your temper and your countenance, 
that no heat may provoke you to fay, noi- no 
change of countenance to betray, what Ihould be 
a fecret. To familiarize and domefticate yourfelf 
in the houfes of the moft confiderablc people of the 
place, fo as to be received there rather as a friend 
to the family, than as a foreigner. Having thefe 
principles conftantly in your thoughs, every thing 
you do, and every thing you fay, will fome way 
or other tend to your main view ; and common 
converfation will gradually fit you for it. You will 
get an habit of checking any rifing heat ; you will 
be upon your guard againft any indifcreet expref- 
fion 5 you will by degrees get the command of 
your countijenance, (o as not to change it upon any 
the moft fudden accident j and yjoyx will, above all 
things, labour to acqiSilre the great art of pleafing", 
without which nothing is to be done. Company 
is, in truth, a conftant ftate of negotiation j and, 
if you attend to it in that view, will qualify you 
for any. ^y the fame means that you make a 
friend, guard againft an enemy, or gain a miftrefs ; 
a 6 you 
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you will niiike an advantageous treaty, bafHe 
who counteraft you, and gain the Court yo 
fent to. Make this ufe of all the Compan)! 
keep, and your very pleafures will make ji 
fuccefsful Negotiator. Pleafe all who are W4 
plcafing J offend none. Keep your own fee 
and get out otlier people's. Keep your own te 
per, and artfully warm- other people's. Countt 
work your rivals with diligence and dexterity, b 
at the fame time with the utraoft perfonal civilit 
to them j and be firm without heat : MeflSeur 
d'Avaux and Servicn did no more tlian this. 1 
muft make one obfervation, in confirmation of this 
aflertion 5 which is, that the mod eminent Nego- 
tiators have always been the politeft and beft-bred 
man in company ; even what the women call the 
pretticfl men. For God's fake, never lofe view 
of thefe two your capital objeds ; bend every 
thing to them, try every thing by their rules, and 
calculate Q\cty thing for their purpofes. What is 
peculiar to thefe two objedts is, that they require 
nothing, but what one's own vanity, intereft, and 
pleafure, would make one do independently of 
them. If a man were never to be in bufinefs, 
jm ' always to lead a private life, would he not 
defire to pleafe and to perfuade ? iSo that, in your 
two deftinations, your fortune and figure luckily 
confpire uiih your vanity and your pleafures. Nay 
tnore 3 a foreign minifter, I will maintain it, cau 
never be a good man of bufinef^^. if he is not an 
agreeable roan of pleafure too. Half his bufinefs 
is done by the help of his pleafures : his views 
are carried on, and perhaps bcft, and moll unfuf- 
pe6ttdly, at ballS; luppers^ affemblies^ and par- 
ties 
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ties of pTcafiiii5 ; by intrigues with women, and 
conne^ltons ^itnfibly formed with men, ^t thofe 
unguarded homs of amufement. 

Tbefe objefts now draw very near yon, and 
you have no time to lofe in preparing yourfelf to 
meet them. You will be in Parliament almoil ai 
foon as your age will allow ; and I believe yoa 
will havijl foreign department dill fooner, and 
that will be earlier than ever any body had one. 
If you fet out well at one-and-twenty, what may 
* you not reafonably hope to be at one-and-forty ? 
All that 1 could wifli you ! Adieu. 



LETTER, CCXCI. 

London, September the apth, 1752, 

My dear Friend, 

There is nothing fo neceffary, but at tlicfame 
time there is nothing more difficult (I know it by 
experience) lor you young fellows, than to know 
how to behave yourfelf prudently towards ihofe 
whom you do not like. Your padions are warm, 
and your heads are light ; you hate all thofe who 
Oppofe your views, either of ambition or love ; 
and a rival, in either, is almoft a fynonymous term 
for an enemy. Whenever you meet fuch a man, 
you are awkwardly cold to him, at heft ; but often 
rude, and always delirous to give him fome indi- 
re6t flap. This is unreafonable ; for one man has 
as good a rj^it to'purfue an employment, or a mif- 
trefs, as another : but it is, into the bargain, ex- 
tiemely i^iprudent \ becaufe you commonly de- 
feat 
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feat your own purpofe by it, and, while yi 
contending with each other, a thir^ften pre 
I grant yon that the fituation is i4|pme ; a 
cannot help thinking as he thinks, nor fa 
what he feels j and it is a very tender and 
point to be thwarted and counterworked in o 
purfuits at Court, or with a miflrefs : but p 
dence and abilities muft check the efFegs, thoc 
they cannot remove the caufe. Botn the pi 
tenders make themfelves difagreeable to tht 
miftrefs, when they fpoil the company by the 
pouting or their fparring ; whereas, if one of thei 
has command enough over himfelf (whatever h 
may feel inwardly) to be cheerful, gay, and eafil} 
and unaffe6tedly civil to the other, as if there were 
no manner of competition between them, the 
Lady will certainly like him the befl, and his rival 
will be ten times more humbled and difcournged j 
for he will look upon fuch a behaviour as a proof 
of the triumph and fecurity of his rival; he will 
grow outrageous with the Lady, and the warmtk 
of his reproaches will probably bring on a quarrel 
between them. It is the fame in bufinefs ; where 
he who can command his temper and his counte- 
nance the beft will always have an infinite advan- 
tage over the other. This is what the French calf 
u?i procale honntte et galani, to pique yourfelf upon 
fliowing particular civilities to a man, to whom 
Icflcr minds would in the fame cafe ihow did ike, 
or perhaps rudenefs. I would give you an indauce 
of this in my own cafe j and pray remember it, 
whenever you come to be^ as 1 hope^)^ will, in 
a like fituation. 

. Whco 
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When I went to the Hague, in 1744, it was to 
engage the Dutch to come roundly into the war, 
and to flipulate their quotas of troops, ^c. Your 
acquaintance, the Abb^ de la Ville, was there on 
the part of France, to endeavour to hinder thera 
from coming into the war at all. I was informed, 
and very forry to hear it, that he had abilities, 
temper, and induflry. We could not vilit, our 
two mafters being at war j but the firft time I 
met him at a third place, I got forocbody to pre- 
fent me to him -, and I told him, that though we 
were to be national enemies, I flattered myfelf we 
might be, however, perfonal friends : with a good 
deal more of the fame kind, which he returned in 
full as polite a manner. Two days afterwards, I 
went, early in the morning, to folicit the Deputies 
of Amflerdam, where I found TAbbe de la Ville> 
who had been before hand with me ; upon which 
I addrefled myfelf to the Deputies, and faid, fmi- 
lingly, * Je fuis dienfacke, Mejfieurs, de irouver 
mon Ennemi avec voiis ; je le connois dJja affe% 
pour le craindre : la partie nefi pas igale, mats 
J erne Jie ^ vos propres inter its contre les talens de 
mon Ennemi \ et au moins^Jije n'ai pas eu lepre* 
mier mot, faurai le dernier aujourd'hui. They 
frailed : the Abb^ was pleafed with the compli- 
nient, and the manner of it, ftayed about a quarter 
of an hour, and then left me to my Deputies, with 
whona I continued upon the fame tone, though 

* I am vevy foriry, Gentleman, to find ray f nemy with 
yon ; my knowledge of lus capacity is Already fufficient to 
m^ko rae fear him : we are not upon eqnal termsj but I 
truft fo.youf. own iateiefl, againft his talentf» If I have QOt 
}^ day ba«i the Aril wprd^ I ihall at IcaA hare this M$ ' 
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Id a very lerious manner, and told the 
was on\y come to (Lite their owe true it 
them, plainly and fingfy without anj of tb 
which it was very neceflary for my friend t 
ufe of to deceive them. 1 carried my poi 
continued my precede with the Abbe ; a 
this eafy and polite commerce with him at 
places, I often found means to fifh out fron 
whereabouts he was. 

Remember, there are but two procedes \i 

world for a gentleman and man of parts ; ei 

extreme politencfs, or knocking down. If a i 

notoriouUy and defignedly infults and affronts y 

knock him down j but, if he only injures yc 

your bell revenge is to be extremely civil to hi 

in your outward behaviour, though at the faa 

time you counterwork him, and return him th 

compliment, perhaps with interefl. This is no 

. perfidy, nor diflimulation j it would be fo, if you 

were, at the fame time, to make profeflions of 

eftcem and friendfhip to tliis man ; which I by no 

means recommend, but, on the contrary, abhor. 

All a6ls of civility are, by common confent, un- 

derftood to be no more than a conformity to cuflom, 

for the quiet and conveniency of fociety, the agri" 

mens of which are not to be difturbed by private 

diflikes and jealoufies. Only women and little 

minds pout and fpar for the entertainment oi the 

company, that always laugh at, and never pities 

them. For my own part, though I would by no 

means give up any point to a competitor, yet I 

would pique myfelf upon ihowing him rather 

more civility than to another man. In the firft 

place^ this procede infallibly makes all Us riturs of 

your 
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your fide, which is a confiderable party ; and in 
tiie next place, it certainly plcalcs the objc6i of 
the competition^ be it either raau or woman ) who 
never fail to fay, upon fuch an occafion, that they 
miifi own you have behaved yourfelf very hand* 
fomely in the whole affair. The world judges from 
the apearances of things, and not from the reality, 
which few are able, and ftill fewer arc inclined to 
fathom ', and a man -who will take care always to 
be in the right in thofe things, may afford to be 
fometiraes a little in the wrong in more cffential 
ones : there is a willingnefs, a defire, to excufe 
him. With nine people in ten, good-breeding 
paifes for good-nature, and they take attentions 
for good offices. At Courts there will be always 
coldneffes, diHikes, jealouiies, and hatred; the 
harved being but fmall in proportion to the num- 
ber of labourers ; but then, as they arife often, 
they die foon unlefs they are perpetuated by tho 
manner in which they have been carried on, more 
than by the matter which occafioned them. The 
turns and viciffitudes of Courts frequently make 
friends of enemies, and enemies of friends : you 
muft labour, therefore, to acquire that great and 
uncommon talent, of hating with good-breeding, 
and loving with prndefnce ; to make no quarrd 
irreconcileable, by iilly an5 uiifteceffary indications 
of anger; and no friendship dangerous in cafe it 
breaks, by a wanton, tndifcreet,- and unreiervtd 
confidence. 

Few (t^fpecially young) people know how to 

love, or how to h^tfe j their love is an "unbounded 

tveaknefa, fatal to the pcrfon they lo\[e; their 

hale is a hot, rafh, and ihiprudentvidlfc'flc6,*a}w'iy8 

' ^ fatal 
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fatnl to tli^'mfplvrs. Ninclfcn fathers in twcntf, 
and every mother, who !»ad lorcd you half as wcB 
fls I do, would have ruined you > whereas I always 
made you feci tirc wcigljt of my nnthority, that 
you might one day know the force of my love. 
Kow, I both hope ami believe, my advice will 
have tijc fame werj^ht with you from choice, that 
my anlhority had from ncccffity. My advice b 
jufl eight- and-thirty years older than your own, 
and confequcntly, I bdicvc you think, rather bet- 
ter. As for your tender and pleafurable paflions, 
manatee tiiem yourfelf; but let roe have thcdi- 
r^cti(>n of all the others. Your ambition, your 
iigure, and your fortune, will, for fome time ft 
leall, be rather (afer in roy keeping than io your 
own. Adieu. 



LETTER CCXCII. 

Bath, 06tober the 4th, ijja. 

My dear Friemd, 

I CONSIDER you now as at the Court of Auguf- 
tus, where, if ever the deiire of plealing animated 
you, it mud make you csiert all the means of doing 
it. You will fee there, full as well, I dare fay, as 
Horace did at Rome, how States ajre defended by 
arms, adorned by manners, and improved by laws. 
Nay, you have an Horace there, as well as an Aa- 
gudus : I need not name Voltaire, qui nil molitur 
inept^, as Horace himfelf faid of another poet. I 
have lately read over all his works that are publiihed, 
though I had r6ad tlicm more than once before. 

i wai 
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1 was iiulnced to this by his SUde de Louis XIV. 

- which I have yet read but four limes. In reading 
; over all his works, witli more attention I fuppole 

than before, my former admiration of him is, I 

- own, turned into atlon'rlhmcnt. There is no one 
kind of writing in which he has not excelled. You 
are fo fevere a Claflic, that I quclliou whetlicr you 
"will allow mc to call his Henriade an Epic poem, 
for want of the proper number of Gods, Devils, 

■ Witches, and otht:r abfurditics, requifite for the 
machinery 5 which machinery is (it fecnis) nc- 
ceifary to conftitute the Kpopcc. But whether 
you do or not, I will declare (though poflibly to 
my own ihame), that I never read an Epic poem 
with near ib much pleafure. I am grown old, and 
have poflibly loft a great deal of that fire, which 
formerly made mc love fire in others a^ any 

* Mte, and however attended with fmoke: but 
now I mutt have all fenfe, and cannot, for the 
take of ^^fe righteous lines, foi-gjve a thoufanil ab- 

* iurd ones. 

In this difpofition of mind, judge whether I can 
read all Homer through tout dejuite. I admire 
his beauties > but to tell you the truth, when he 

* flumbers, I fieep. Virgil, I confefs, is all fenfe, 
and therefore I like him better than his models 
but he is often languid, efpecially in his fi\Q or iix 
laft books, during which I am obliged to take a 
good deal of fnuff. Befides, I profefs myfclf an 
ally ofTurnus*s, ag.iinrt the pious iEnens, who, 
like manyfoi'dtfant pious people, does the mofi: 

•flagrant injuftice and violence, in order to execute 
wliat they impudently call the will of Heaven. 
But what will you fay, when I tell you truly, that 

I cauDot 
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I cannot poflibly read our countrymar 
through ? I acknowledge him to have foi 
fublime pafTagcs, fonic prodigious fialhes o 
bnt then you muft acknowledge that light i 
followed by darknefs vifibte, to ufe his o\ 
preffion. Bciides, not having the honour 
acquainted with any of the parties of his 1 
except the Man and the Woman, the chars 
and fpecchcs of a dozen or two of Angels, ai 
as many Devils, are as mnch above my reac 
my entertainment. Keep this fecret for me : . 
if it [liould be known, I fhould be abufed 
every tadelefs Pedant and every folid Divine 
£ngland. 

Whatever I have faid to the difadvantage c 
thefe three Poems holds much fbronger againl 
Ta(lb*8 Gierufalemme : it is true, be has very fine 
and glaring rays of poetry j but then th#y are only 
meteors, they dazzle, then difappear, and are 
fucceeded by falfe thoughts, poor amceiti, and 
abfurd impoflibilities : witnefs the Fiih and Par- 
rot ; extravagancies unworthy of an Heroic Poem, 
and would much better have become Ariofto, who 
profefles le coglionerii. 

I have never read the Lufiade of Camocns, c%* 
cept in a profe tranflation, confequently I have 
never read it at all, fo (hall fay nothing of it j but 
the Henriade is all fenfe from the beginning to the 
end, often adorned by the jufteft and livelieft re- 
flections, the mod beautiful defcriptions, the no- 
. bleft Images, and the fublimeft fentiments ; not 
to mention the harmony of the verfc, in which 
Voltaire undoubtedly i^xceeds all the French 
poets ; fliould you inlilt, upon au exception in 

favour 
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faVoar of Racine^ I muH infid, on my part, that he 
at leaft equals him. What Hero ever intercded 
more than Henry the Fourth, who, according to 
the rules of Epic poetry, carries on one great and 
long a€t\on, and fucceeds in it at lafl ? What defcrip- 
tion ever excited more horror than thofe, firft of 
the Maflacre, and then of ilie Famine, at Pnris ? 
Was love ever painted with more truth and mor* 
hidezza than in the ninth book ! Not better, in 
my mind, even in the fourth of Virgil, Upoli 
the whole, with all your claffical rigour, if you 
will but fuppofe St. Louis a God, a Devil, or a 
Witch, and that he appears in perfon, and not in 
a dream, the Henriade will be an Epic poem, ac- 
cording to the ftrideft ftatute laws of the Epopee j 
but in my court of equity it is one as it is. 

I could expatiate as much upon all his different 
t^^orks, but that I (hould exceed the bounds of a 
letter, and run into a diflertation. How delight- 
ful is his Hiflory of that Northern Brute, the King 
of Sweden ! for I cmnot call him a man ; and I 
fhould be forry to have him pafs for a Hero, out 
of regard to thofe true Heroes, fuch as Julius 
Caefar, Titus, Trajan, and tlie prefent King of 
Pruffia J who cultivated and encouraged arts and 
fciences j whofe animal courage was accompanied 
by the tender and focial fentiments of humanity ; 
and who had more pleafure in improving, than in 
deflroying their fellow-creatures. What can be 
more touching, or more interefting ; what more . 
nobly thought, or more happily exprefled, than all 
his dramatic pieces ? What can be more clear and 
rational than all his philofopliical letters ? and 
what ever was fo graceful, and genteel, as all his 
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little poetical trifles ? You are fortunately a 
' of TerifjoD^ by your kuowledge of ihe m 
that 1 have fald of iiif works. 

Moniieur de Maupertuis (whom I hop 
will get acquainted with) is, what one 
meets with, deep in philofophy and laatheo 
and yet htmnete et aimable homme ; Algan 
yxxuBLg Fontenelle. Such men mud nece 
give you the defire of pleating them; and i 
can finequent them, their acquaintance will fi 
you the means of pleating every body elfe. 
A prapos of pleating; your pleating 
F d is expeded here in two or three dst) 
will do all that I can for you with her : I thinl 
carried on the romance to the third or fourtl 
lume ; I will continue it to the eleventh ; b 
fev the twelfth and laft, you muft come and 
elude ityourfelf. Nonfum qua/is eram. 

Good night to you, child ; for I am going to 
jufl at the hour at which I fuppofe you are 
ginning to live, at Berlin. 
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Bath, November the ilth, i; 
My dear Friend, 

It is a very old and very tmc maxim, that tJ 
Kings reign the moft lecure, and tlie mod abfoli 
who reign in the hearts of their people. Tl 
popularity is a better guard than their army 5 ; 
the afre6tions of their fubje(5ls, a better pledge 
^lieir obedience, than their fears. This rule 
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in proportion, full as true, though upon a different 

icale, with regard to private people. A man who 

XKiffeiTesthat great art of plcafmguuiverfally, and of 

g^ning the affedfcions of th6(e with whom he coa- 

verfes, poffeffes a ftrength whiglv nothing elfc can 

give him -, a Hrength, which facilitates and helps 

his rife ^ and which, in cafe of accidents, breaks 

; his fall. Few people of your age fuliiciently con- 

fider this great point of popularity ; and, when they 

grow older and wifer, lirive in vain to recover 

what they loli by iheir negligence. There are three 

principal caufes that hinder them from acquiring 

tliis ufeful ftrength ; pride, inattention, and mau^ 

vaife honte. The firll, I will not, I cannot fufped 

you of 5 it is too much below your underftanding. 

You cannot, and I am fure you do not, think your- 

felf fuperior by nature to the Savoyard, who cleans . 

your room, or footman who cleans your (hoes ; but 

you may rejoice, and with reafon, at the difference 

that fortune has made in your favour. Enjoy all 

thofe advantages ; but without infulting thofe who 

are unfortunate enough to want theni, or even 

doing any thing unneceffarily that may remind 

them of that want. For my own part, I am more 

wpon my guard as to my behaviour to my fervants, 

and others who are called my inferiors, than I am 

towards my equals j for fear of being fufpeded of 

that mean and ungenerous feutiment, of de6ring 

to make others feel that difference which fortune 

has, and perhaps, too, undeft rvedly made between 

tis. Young people do not enough attend to this; 

but falfely imagine that the imperative mood, and 

a rough tone of authority and deciiion, are indica-. 

iions of fpirit and qourage. luattejition is always 

looked 
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looked upon^ though romctimct mijuiUy, as (he 
effect of pride and contempt } and wliere it is 
thought fo, is never forgiven. In thii article^ 
young people are generally exceedingly to blame, 
and offend extremely. Their whole attention if 
engroflcd by their particular fet of acquaintance ; 
and by Tome few glaring and exalted obje6U, of 
rank, beauty, or parts j all the reft they think fo 
little worth their care, that they negled even 
common civility towards them. I will frankly con- 
fcfs to you, that this was one of my great fanlts 
when I was of your age. Very attentive to picafc 
that narrow Court circle, in which 1 flood en- 
chanted, I conlidcrcd every thing elfc as hourgeoU, 
and unworthy of common civility j I paid iny court 
afliduoufly and (kiifully enough to fhining and dif- 
tinguifhed figures, fuch as minifters, wits, and 
beauties J but, tl)cn I moft abfurdly and iinpm* 
dcntly ncgle6tcd, and confcquently offended, all 
others. By this folly 1 made inyfclf a thoufand 
enemies of both (rxt s j who, though I thought 
them very inlignificant, found mcauH to hurt nic 
rflTentially, where I wanted to recommend niyfclf 
the moft, 1 was thought j)roud, though I was only 
imprudent. A general ealy civility and attention 
to the common run of ugly women and of middling 
iricB, both which I fillily thought, called, and 
treated an odd proj^lc, would have made me 2% 
many friends, as by the. contrary rondu6l I made 
niyfclf enemies. All this too was ^ purepvrte) 
for I might equally, and even more fucrefsfully, 
have made my court, where I had j)articalar views 
to gratify. I will allow that this talk is often very 
unplcafant, and that one pays, with fome un- 

willingncfs^ 
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willingnefs, that tribute of attention to dull and 
tedious men, and to old and ugly women j but 
It is the lowcft price of popularity and general ap- 
plaufe, which are very well worth purchafing, 
were they much dearer. [ conclude this head 
with this advice to you : Gain, by particular afli- 
duity and addrefs, the men and women you want ; 
and, by an univerlal civility and attention, pleafe 
every body fo far, as to have their good woi'd, if 
not their good will ; or, at lead, as to fecure a 
partial neutrality. 

Mauvcdfe honte not only hinders young people 
from making a great many friends, but makes 
theni a great many enemies. They are aihamed 
of doing the thing that they know to be right, and 
would other wife do, for fear of the momentary 
laugh of fome fine gentleman or lady« or of fome 
mauvais plaifant. I have been in this cafe ; and 
have oflen wiihed an obfcure acq^uaintance ^t the 
devil, fcr meeting and taking notice of me, when 
I was in what I thought and called fine company. 
X have returned their notice fhily, awkwardly, and 
confequently offenfively, for fear of a momentary 
joke; not confidering, as I ought to have done, 
that the very people who would have joked upon 
me at firft, would have efteemed me the more for 
it afterwards. An example explains a rule bed : 
Suppofe you were walking in the Tuilleries with 
fome fine folks, and that you fhould unexpededly 
meet your old acquaintance, little crooked Grier- 
fon 5 what would you do ? I will tell you what 
you (hould do, by telling you what I would now do 
in that cafe ipyfelf. I would run up to him, and 
Yo<..iii. K embraot 
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tmibracehim; fay fome kind things to him, and 
then return to my company. There I ihould be 
mmiediatdy aitcd : Ma'u qu'ejl ce que c'ejl done 
tjue ce petit Sapajou que mus auez emhrajpji ten- 
drentent^ Pour cila V accolade a ete charm ante -, 
witJi a great deal more fefiivity of that fort. To 
tJ}is I fliould anfwer, without being the lead 
alliamed, but en bad'ma?it : Ojene vous dirai pas 
qui cejl\ c^ un petit amiqueje ticns incognito, quia 
Jon vierite, et qui, a force d'etre connUyfait ouhlier 
,A^/^^"^^• Quf^ we domiereX'VoiiSy etje vous lepre- 
fi-nterai ? And then, -with a little more ferioufnefs, 
I would add j Mais daiUeurs cvft que je ne de- 
favoue jamais mes cornioiffancesy a cai/fe de leur etaJt 
on de leur figure. Ilfaut avoir lien pen defenti- 
ments pour le /aire. This would at once put an 
end to that momentary pleafantry, and give them 
all a better opinion of me than they had before. 
Suppofe another cafe 3 and that fome of the 
Uncd ladies du Ion ton fliould come into a room, 
and find you fitting by, and talking politely to, 
la vieille Marquife dc Bcllefonds, the joke would, 
for a moment, turn upon that tete a tete. Ec 
lien! avc%-vous a lafinjixtla hclle Marqnifef 
La par tie ift'.clle fialte pour la pttite mai/on :* la 
fouperfcra galuritfans doute. Mais nefais-iu done 
point fern hide de jMiure unrjcuuc et aimalle pvr- 
fonne comme celle-Ia:? To lliis I Ihould anfwer : 
La partie ?i^loit pas encore tout-u-fait liJe, vous 
nous avez intcrrompu) wais arcc Ic tews que fait" 
on ? D' ail leur s mv.(jue% mus u'e jnes amours ant 
quiluius plaira,je vou.^ dirai queje rcfpeSc taut 
les jeunes dames^ ^^^^ j^' refpccie D.ime les rifturs, 
j <:ur lavoir Hi, Aprh cela il y ajouivnt de iai^ 

ons 
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Jons entre Its vieilles et Ics jcuncs. This wctiltl at 
once turn the pleafantry into an rllcem t'^ryour 
good fenfe and yoar good-breeding. rinllic 
lleadily, and ^v'thout foar or llianic, whaicvrr 
your reafon teils you is right, and w!\nt you fee 
is pra6lifed by pr.ople of more experience than 
yourfelf, and of eftablifhed characters of good fenfc 
and good^breetling. 

After all this, perhaps you will fay, that it is 
impoflible to pleafe every body. I grant it : but 
it does not follow that one Ihould not therefore 
endeavour to pleafe as many as one can. Nay, I 
will go farther, and admit that it is impoflible for 
any man not to have fome enemies. But this truth, 
from long experience, I aflert, that he who has 
the moft friends, and the feweft enemies, is the 
Urongeffj will rife tlichigheft with the lead envyj 
and fall, if he does fall, the gentkft, and the molt 
pitied. Tliis is furely an obje6t worth piv fuing. 
Purfue it according to the rules I have here giv-ea 
you. I will add one obfervation moKe, and two 
examples to enforce it : and then, as the parfon* 
fay, conclude. 

There is no one creature Co obfcure, fo low, or 
fo poor, who may not^ by the llrange and unac- 
countable changes and viciffitudcs of human af- 
fairs, fomehow or other, or fome time or other, 
become an ufeful friend, or a troublefome enemr, 
to the greateft and the richeft. — Tlie late Duke of 
Ormond was almoft the weakeft, but, at the fame 
time, the heft bred, and moft popular man in this 
kingdom. His education in courts and camps, 
joined to an eafy, genile nature had given him that 
babitual affability, thofe engaging manners, and 
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thofc mechaDical attentions, that almoft fappliel 
tlie place of every talent he wanted jj and he wanted 
almoft every one. They procured him the love of 
all men, without the ettccmof any. He wasim* 
peached after the death of Queen Anne^ only be- 
ranfe that, having been engaged in tke fame mea- 
lures with thofc who weie neceffarily to be im- 
peached, his impeachment^ for form*s fake> be* 
cr.me neceffary. But he was impeached without 
acrimony, and without the lead intention that he 
iliould {wff'^r, notwlthdanding the party violeace of 
tliofe times. The qucdion for his impeachment 
in the llonfe of Conunons^ was earned bf many 
fewer vote^^ than any other qaeftion of impeach* 
ment ; and 'BsltI Stanhope^ then Mr, Stanbope» 
and Secretary c^ State, who impeached himj vttj 
foon af^er negotiated and concluded his accommo- 
dation with the late King ; to whom he was to 
have been prefented the next day. But the lato 
BiHiop of Rochefter, Atterbury, who thought that 
tiie Jacobite caufe might fuflferby lofing the Duke 
of Ormond, went in all hafte, and prevailed with 
tlje poor weak man to run away j aifuring him, 
that he was only to be gulled into a difgraceful 
fubmiffion, and not to be pardoned in confequence 
of it. When hii fubfequent attainder pafled, it ex- 
cited mobs and diflurbances in town. He had not 
a perfonal enemy in the world, and had a thoufand 
friends. All this was iangly owing to his natural 
defire of pleafing j and to the mechanical means 
that his education, not his parts, had given him of 
doing it. — The other inftance is the late Duke of 
Marlborough, who lludied the art of pleafing, be- 
c^ufc he wdl i;uew the iropoirtauce of it ^ he ru- 
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joyed and ufed it more than ever man did. He 
gained whorafoever he had a mind to gain $ and 
he had a mind to gain every body, bccaufehe knew 
that every body was more or lefs worth gaining. 
Though his power, as Minifter and General, made 
him many political and party enemies, they did 
not make him one perfonal one j and the very peo- 
ple who would gladly have difplaced, difgraced, 
and perhaps attainted the Duke of Marlborough, 
at the fame time perfonally loved Mr. Churchill, 
even though his private character was blemifhed 
by fordid avarice, the moft unamiable of all vices. 
He had wound up and turned his whole ma- 
chine to pleafe and engage. He had an inimitable 
fweetnefs and gentlenefs in his countenance, a 
tcndernefs in his manner of fpeaking, a graceful 
dignity in every motioix, and an univerfal and mi- 
nute attention to the leaft things that could poflibly 
pleafe the leaft perfon. This was all art in him j 
art, of which he well knew and enjoyed the ad- 
vantages 3 for no man ever had more interior am- 
bition, pride, and avarice, than he had. 

Though you liave moi^ than mod people of your 
age, you have yet very little experience and know- 
ledge of the world j now I wifti to inoculate mine 
upon you, and thereby prevent both the dangers 
and the marks of yf)uth and inexperience. If you 
receive the matter kindly, and obferve my pre- 
fcriptions fcmpuloufly, you will lecure the future 
advantages of time, and join them to the prefent 
ineftimable ones of one-and-twenty. 

I mod earneftly recommend one thin^ more to 
you during your prefent ftay at Paris : 1 own it is 
not the raoft agreeable 3 but I affirm it to be the 
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niort 111* fill thing in the world to one of yoiiragcf 
ar.'.l iluTcfortt I do hope that you will force and 
ronfUalii yoiirfrlf to do it. I mean, to convcrfe 
frr^urntly, or mthrr to br in company frequently, 
with hoth m("n and women much your fuperior« 
in iny ;ind rank. I am \cry fcnfiblc that, at your 
age, r',u\ y cnlrex pour peu dc ih':fi\ el meme foU' 
Vt"it pour iifHf et ifuvvoiis y paJJ\ri*%mimequel(iues 
mnuvaisquart'd'hcHtCSy but no matter; you will be 
a ft^lid g.ilncr by it : yon will fee, hear, and learn, 
X\\v turn and lu^hnrrs of thofc people ) you will 
gain prcmnture ( xp'Tieixrc by it ; and it will give 
you a habit o( ciig.iging and rrfpt^iful attentions : 
Verriiill'^, as uuh !i as puflible, though probably 
unent'^iliiiirm^ ; i!;c Palais Uoyal often, however 
dull J fdrctgiMiiifiillerii ofthefji'rtrank, frequently j 
and women, il'ough old, who are refpedtable and 
reip<<'l'<l U.r ihrir rank or parts, fuch as Madame 
tie l\ii'i' '.ix, Madanic d(.' Nivf'rnois, Madame 
d-Aii^tiiilt^n, i\ia<!jmf CeofFr;iin,^t. Tlmji/Jeiiloji, 
it it h<: iiiu: ti» y(iu, will coll jou hut very little 
thdi* \\\i-> t' or i'(>\]r iiJo."*hs that you are to pafs at 
Paris, aii^l aiII bring yun in a great deal ; nor will 
it.nor "U^i«t it, fo hin.lcr you iv'.n being in more 
rnt' ii.i'iiKig ( :,.ni,aiiy ((»"at pari lA' the day. Pous 
poiiinc, JL I (lUs If lunihz, tircr un grand parti de ccf- 
quatri' imus. May God uiakc you do io, and Ucii* 
you ! Adjcii. 
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LETTER CCXCIV. 

Bath, November tli€ i6lh, 1752^ 

My dear Friend, 

Vanity, or, to call it by a gentler name, the 
defire of admiration and applaufe, is, perhaps, the 
moft univerfal principle of human anions 3 I do 
not fay, that it is the bell j and I will own, that it 
is fometiraes the caufe of both fooUQi and crimi- 
nal eiFe6is. But it isfo much ofteJer the principle 
of ri^ht things, that, though they ought to have a 
better, yet, coniidering human nature, that prin- 
ciple is to be encouraged and cherilhed, in conlide- 
ration of its ^^tds^.. Where that defire is wanting, 
we are apt to be indifferent, liftlefs, indolent, and 
inert : we do not exert our powers ; and we ap- 
pear to be as much below ourfelves, as the vainefl 
man living can defire to appear above what he 
really is. 

As I have made you my confeflbr, and do not 
feruple to confefs even my weaknefles to you, I 
will fairly own, that I had that vanity, that weak- 
nefs, if it be one, to a prodigious degree 5 and,, 
what is more, I confefs it without repentance; nay,. 
I am glad I had it ; lince, if I have had the good 
fortune to pleafc in the world, it is to that powerful 
and a6tive principle that I owe it. I began the 
world, not with a bare defire, but with an infatia- 
ble third, a rage of ix)pularity, applaufe^ and ad- 
miration. If this made me do forae lilly things, 
on one han«l, it made me, on the other hrnd, do- 
aknofl all the right thin^>. that 1 did ; it made me 
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iltf ntivr and civil to the women I diiliked^ and to 
thr mrn I i\t,[\\U^, in hopeji of the applnuie of 
lM)lh : though \ neither defircd, nor would I have 
acceptrd thr favours of ihc one, nor thefricndihip 
of the otlirr. I always dreifcd, looked, and 
talked niy bed; and, I own, was overjoyed wheo- 
evcr I prrccived that by all three, or by any one of 
them, the «:onipany was pfcafed with me. To men, 
I talked whatev( r I thought would give them tlic 
bed opinion of my parts and learnings and, to 
-women, what I was fure would plcnfc them, 
flaltcrv, gri'ilantry, ami love. And moreover I will 
own Xo ynu, under the fccrecy of confeilion, that 
my vanity has very often made me take great pains 
to make many a wr.man in love with roc, if I • 
could, for wtiofe perfon I would not have given 
a pinch of fnuff. In company with men, I always 
endeavonrcd toout-fhine, or, at Icaft, ff pofllible, 
K> equal the moft (hlnrng men in it. This defire 
elicited whatever powers I had to gratify itj and, 
when. 1 could not perhaps ihinc in the firft, ena- 
bled mc, at leaft, to fhine in a fecond or third 
Ipherc. By ihefe means lioon grew infaihion; 
and when a nian is onrc in fufhion, all he does it 
righ4. It was an infinite plc.afiire to me, to find 
^ny own faflijon ami popnlnrity. I waR fent for 
to atf parties of pleafuic, both of men or women > 
vh( re, in {(nrtt nieafnre, 1 gave the ton. This 
pnve ri.r the reputation of having bad fome women 
of condition : and that reputation, whether true or 
faWe, really got mc olhcrjj. "With the men I was 
a Proteus, and niTumcd every fliape, in order to 
])leafe them all : anjong tlic gay, I was the gayef^ > 
among the grave, the graveft j and I never omitted 
ihe i«nft aUcntion* of ^vk-btccdlnt;, or the leaft 
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•ffices of friendfliip^ that could either pleafe^ or 
>«ttach them to me : and acordingly I was foon 
conne^ed with all the men of any faihion or figure 
In town. 

To this principle of vanity^ which Philofophers 
call a mean one, and which I do not, I owe great 
part of the figure, which I have made in life. I 
wiQi you had as much, but I fear you have too 
little of it : and you feem to have a degree of 
lazinefs and lifUeflnefs about you, that makes you 
indifferent as to general applaufe. This is not in 
charader at your age, and would be barely par- 
donable in an elderly and philofophical man. It is 
a vulgar, ordinary faying, but it is a very true one« 
that one (hould always put the bed foot foremoft* 
One fliould pleafe, fliine, and dazzle^ wherever 
it is poffible. At Paris, I am fure you muH ob« 
ferve, que chacunfefait valoir autant qu^il eft pqf- 
fihle\ and la Bruyere obferves, very juftly, qiian 
ne vaut dans ce monde que ce quon veut valoir .» 
wherever applaufe is in queflion, you will never 
fee a French man, nor woman, remifs or negligent. 
Obferve the eternal attentions and poHtenefs that 
all people have there for one another. Ce nejl pas 
pour leurs beauxveux, an moms. No, but for their 
own fakes, for commendations and applaufe. L«t 
me then recommend this principle of vanity to you 5 
a6t upon it meo periculo j I promife you it will 
turn to your account, l^radife all the arts that 
ever Coquette did, to pleafe. Be alert and inde- 
fatigable in making every man admire, and every 
women in love with you. I can tell you too, that 
nothing will carry you higher in the world. 

I have 
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